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QUOTATIONS 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  do  justice  to  the  lower  races,  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  anti(iuated  notion  of  a  ''great  gulf"  fixed  l)etween 
them  and  mankind,  and  must  recognize  the  common  bond  of 
humanity  that  unites  all  living  beings  in  one  universal  brotherhood. 
—Henry  S.  Salt. 


AT  CHRYSTEMESSE-TYDE 

Two  sorrie  Thynges  there  be — 

Ay,  three : 
A  Neste  from  which  ye  Fledglings  have  been  taken, 

A  Lambe  forsaken, 
A  redde  leaf  from  ye  Wilde  Rose  rudely  shaken. 

Of  gladde  Thynges  there  he  more — 

Ay,  four, 
A  Larke  above  ye  old  Neste  blithely  singing, 

A  Wilde  Rose  clinging 
In  safety  to  a  Rock,  a  Shepherde  bringing 
A  Lambe,  found,  in  his  amies,  and  Chrystemesse 

Bells  a-ringing. 

— W.  L.  F. 


JANUARY 


Janus  am  I ;  oldest  of  potentates ! 

Forward  I  look  and  l)ackward,  and  below 
I  count — as  god  of  avenues  and  gates — ■ 

The  years  that  through  my  portals  come  and  go. 
I  block  the  roads  and  drift  the  fields  with  snow, 

I  chase  the  wild-fowl  from  the  frozen  fen ; 
My  frosts  congeal  the  rivers  in  their  flow, 

My  fires  light  up  the  hearths  and  hearts  of  men. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 


The  moral  duty  of  man  consists  in  imitating  the  moral  goodness 
and  beneficence  of  Ood  manifested  in  the  creation  toward  all  His 
creatures.  That  seeing,  as  we  daily  do,  the  goodness  of  God  to  all 
men,  it  is  an  example  calling  upon  all  men  to  practice  the  same 
toward  each  other ;  and  consequently  that  everything  of  persecu- 
tion, of  revenge,  between  man  and  man,  and  everything  of  cruelty 
to  animals  is  a  violation  of  moral  duty ! — Thomas  Paine. 


Plutarch — the  Happy  Philosopher — did  more  than  any  other 
writer  of  antiquity  to  build  up  character  by  ditifusing  the  radiance 
of  noble  deeds.  His  essays  devoted  to  animals,  three  in  number, 
are  veritable  mines  of  noble  humane  sentiment. — Countess 
Cesaresco. 


Every  chihl  should  have  mud  pies,  grasshoppers  and  tadpoles, 
wild  strawberries,  acorns  and  pine  cones,  trees  to  climb  an(.[  brooks 
to  wade  in,  sand  and  snakes,  huckleberries  and  hornets,  and  any 
child  who  has  been  deprived  of  these  has  been  deprived  of  tlie  best 
l)art  of  his  education. — Luther  Burbank. 


]\Ian  is  dependent  upon  animals,  daily,  hourly;  then,  should  not 
these  creatures,  without  which  we  could  hardly  exist,  have  a  right 
to  just  treatment? — ^larriot. 


All  animals  distrust  man, — and  in  this  they  are  not  far  from 
wise ;  but  if  once  they  are  sure  that  he  will  not  harm  them,  they 
become  so  confiding  that  one  must  be  a  barbarian  to  misuse  this 
contideuce. — Kousseau. 


HIEROGLYPHS 


All  animals  are  living  hieroglyphs. 

The  dashing  dog  and  stealthy-step})ing  car, 

Hawk,  Indl  and  all  that  bi-eathe  mean  something  more 

To  the  true  eye  than  all  their  shapes  sliow^ ;  for  all 

Were  made  in  love,  and  made  to  be  beloved. 

— Bailev's  "Festus." 


He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


That  is  the  most  perfect  government  under  which  a  wrong  to  the 
liumblest  is  an  affront  to  all. — Solon. 
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CHILD  SAVING  IN  LOUISIANA 

HON.     JAMES     A.     P.L.\FFKR. 

lOnc    of    I  lie    last    of    the    "Old    Giuird''    with  Mr.  John  (i.  Sliortall  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  for  n]an.v  years  I'l'osident  of  the  1-ouisiana   S.    r.    ('.    C.  | 


The  Louisiana  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  was 
organized  in  the  .City  of  New  Orleans, 
in  February,  1892,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alfred  B.  Clay,  a  Methodist  minister, 
the  first  meeting  taking  place  in  the 
Dryades  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
on  February  14th,  1892.  Dr.  Clay 
was  chosen  its  first  President,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  in  fact 
the  Society,  when  in  a  few  years  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  his  clerical 
duties  and  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Society.  He  was 
instrumental  in  placing  upon  the  stat- 
ute books  many  good  laws  for  the 
lienefit  of  the  children.  In  fact,  tlie 
Society  owes  its  existence  and  ulti- 
mate success  to  Dr.  Clay's  persona! 
efforts  :  After  building  it  up  to  a  suc- 
cessful point  he  saw  the  advantage  of 
a  country  home  and  purchased  a  large 
piece  of  property  at  Beauvoir,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  Mississippi  sound, 
some  eighty  miles  from  New  Or- 
leans, where  the  waifs  of  the  city 
were  sent  for  many  years.  After 
Dr.  Clay's  death  in  August,  1900,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  close  and 
dispose  of  the  Beauvoir  property  and 
again  establish  the  Society's  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

In  1904  a  new  home  was  established 
in  a  tliickly  settled  part  of  the  city,  on 


Basin  street,  when  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Agnew  was  chosen  as  Superintend- 
ent, and  an  agreement  was  then 
entered  into  with  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  whereby  the  Boys'  House  of 
Refuge,  hitherto  maintained  by  the 
City,  would  be  abolished,  and  the  chil- 
dren committed  to  that  institution,  be 
turned  over  to  our  Society. 

This  move  threw  a  great  deal  of 
work  upon  the  Society,  and  again 
compelled  us  to  look  for  larger  cjuar- 
ters.  The  present  home,  occupy- 
ing an  entire  square  of  ground  front- 
ing the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  lower 
limits  of  the  city,  was  purchased,  the 
old  plantation  home  standing  thereon 
was  improved  and  added  to,  enabling 
us  to  accommodate  some  150  boys. 
It  is  supplied  with  three  large  school 
rooms,  dormitories,  out-buildings, 
and  ample  space  for  play  grounds, 
representing  at  this  time  an  invest- 
ment of  over  $50,000. 

This  institution  is  solely  for  the  care 
of  white  boys,  the  colored  boys  being 
assigned  to  separate  quarters,  provided 
with  ample  grounds  and  buildings. 
Here  every  possil^le  attention  is  given, 
and  discipline  maintained  the  same  as 
at   the   white  home. 

In  these  two  institutions  the  So- 
ciety maintains  on  an  average  two 
hundred  boys,  entailing  an  expenditure 
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during  1910  oi  about  $17,000,  of 
which  sum  the  city  contributes  $10.- 
000,  and  the  balance  is  made  up  by  a 
membership  of  about  five  hundred 
men,  women  and  children,  and  dona- 
tions from  friends  and  sympathizers. 

The  white  home  is  supplied  with 
three  and  the  colored  with  two  ex- 
perienced teachers,  detailed  by  the 
City  Board  of  Education ;  and  the 
boys  are  taught  the  various  branches 
of  a  sound  common  school  education. 
They  are  taught  sound  morals,  and  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wn^ig, 
and  when  old  enough  we  secure  them 
positions.  In  a  limited  way  the  boys 
are  taught  some  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical trades  and  truck  farming ;  in  fact 
everything  possible  is  done  for  their 
welfare  and  to  start  them  aright  in  the 
l)attle  of  life. 

The  cherished  object  (jf  the  Society, 
which  is  still  to  be  accom]:)lished,  is  the 
establishment  of  an  adecjuate  Reform- 
atory for  Juvenile  Delinquents  of  the 
State  oi  Louisiana,  and  while  there  is 
at  present  a  small  state  institution  es- 
tablished at  Alonroe,  La.,  capable  of 
caring  for  about  one  hundred  boys, 
experience,  however,  has  shown  that 
we  shall  need  an  institution  to  hold 
at  least  one  thousand  boys,  which 
when  properly  managed  could  be 
made  self-supporting',  where  bad  boys 
would  not  only  be  made  good,  but  the 
cost  of  their  reform  could  be  main- 
tained by  their  own  labor. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have 
protected  and  sheltered  2,542  chil- 
dren, of  which  number  1,290  were 
colored,  and  1,252  white,  most  of 
them  homeless  and  destitute. 

Apart  from  this  actual  work  in 
caring  for  the  children,  the  Society 
has  done  much  in  improving  the  laws 
of  the  state  wath  reference  to  chil- 
dren. The  law  of  Louisiana,  fash- 
ioned on  that  of  Massachusetts,  com- 
pelling recreant  husbands  to  support 
their  wives  and  children,  or  go  to  jail, 


was  written  by  the  Society's  officers, 
and  under  the  administration  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  }-ields  to  deserted 
wives  a  revenue  of  near  $50,000  a 
year.  The  Juvenile  Court  Law,  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  Cnited  States,  was  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  from  our  Board 
of  Directors,  of  which  our  good 
friend.  Air.  Thomas  D.  Flynn,  was 
Chairman.  It  may  be  said  that  he  is 
the  author  of  the  law.  To  the  So- 
ciet}'  then  the  pul)lic  owes  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Juvenile  Court  in 
Lcniisiana,  as  it  not  only  prepared  the 
law,  but  when  the  court  went  into 
ojieration,  the  books,  the  blanks  and 
forms  \\ere  [jrepared  under  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  the  Society's 
committee. 

(  )iu"  officers  are  constantly  on  the 
alert,  and  after  the  junk-dealers,  al- 
wa\'s  so  ready  to  offer  a  market  for 
stolen  wares ;  the  lic|Uor  dealer,  ever 
so  ready  to  entice  minors ;  the  dealers 
in  obscene  pictures,  the  moving  pic- 
ture shows,  so  frequently  the  despoil- 
ers  of  childhood,  are  continually  un- 
der our  notice,  and  all  are  rigorously 
prosecuted  and  punished  when  found 
guilty.  C)ur  Superintendent's  office 
is  in  the  Juvenile  Court  Ikiilding;  he 
is  ])resent  at  all  trials,  and  the  best  of 
feeling  and  harmony  exist  between  the 
Society's  and  court  officers.  A  com- 
plete history  is  kept  of  every  case, 
even  though  there  may  be  no  prosecu- 
tion. Our  files  and  records  are  thus 
kept  exact  and  complete,  and  always 
referred  to,  either  for  information  or 
for  reference  by  the  court  or  the  po- 
lice. The  police  are  ever  ready  to 
assist  us,  and  have  detailed  a  special 
and  competent  officer,  to  assist  our 
officers  in  their  work. 

The  Society  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  twenty-one  directors,  seven  of 
whom  are  ladies. 
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HUMAME  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  Edward  Hyatt 

Superintendent    Public    Schools    State    of 

California 

The  state  of  California  has  officially 
and  fully  recognized  the  value  and 
the  necessity  of  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion. By  statute  regularly  enacted  it 
has  been  given  full  rank  with  the  list 
of  branches  prescribed  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  state.  So  far  as  legis- 
lative recognition  is  concerned,  hu- 
mane education  stands  on  the  same 
plane  as  "readin',  'ritin'  and  "rith- 
nietic''  and  the  other  time-honored 
subjects  of  that  kind.  I  wish  it  were 
as  easy  to  engrave  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  yoimg  people  as  upon  the  stat- 
ute books. 

In  carrying  these  messages  of  civ- 
ilization from  the  statute  books  to  the 
children,  translating  them  on  the  way 
so  that  those  who  run  may  read,  we 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  12,- 
000  public  school  teacheis  who  are 
now  working  for  our  commonwealth. 
It  is  only  as  we  can  interest  them, 
kindle  life  and  light  and  enthusiasm 
in  than,  that  we  can  hope  to  see  these 
things  reappear  in  the  children. 
Twelve  thousand  teachers  are  quite 
as  varied  in  their  capacities,  aptitudes, 
sensibilities  as  12,000  human  beings 
in  any  other  walk  of  life;  and  we 
must  expect  to  have  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  them  in  response  to  our  stim- 
uli for  humane  education.  Some  do 
much  ;  some  do  little ;  some  do  noth- 
ing. It  even  comes  to  pass  that  some 
do  less  than  nothing.  For  that  is  the 
way  of  the  world. 

If  I  were  asked  for  an  expression 
of  sentiment,  conviction,  right  now,  I 
should  try  to  say  to  my  teachers 
something  like  this  : 

"My  friends,  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
hold  of  this  matter  of  humane  edu- 
cation and  each  in  his  fashion  find 
some  way  to  pass  it  on  to  the  chil- 
dren whose  future  welfare  we  are  to 


serve.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  this  even 
when  we  do  not  know  much  about 
it  or  do  not  care  much  about  it.  It 
is  the  law  of  the  land.  More  than 
that,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
good  and  useful  thing,  else  it  would 
not  have  had  the  strength  and  vital- 
ity to  push  its  way  so  far  and  so  long. 
Humane  education  should  be  taken 
up  by  us,  not  alone  for  the  benefit 
of  the  animal  life  that  we  seek  to 
protect,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  human 
life  to  which  our  profession  is  spe- 
cially dedicated.  It  is  directed  at 
good  citizenship  and  therein  it  surely 
deserves  our  best  attention. 

"For  look  you,  kindness  is  neces- 
sary for  him  who  would  live  success- 
fully and  happily  with  others;  and  it 
is  necessary  for  the  young  people  we 
are  training  to  lii'e  with  their  fellows 
— that  is  civilisation;  that  is  the  state 
we  are  training  them  for.  The  law  of 
the  tooth  and  the  claw%  the  brutal  and 
unfeeling  spirit,  peculiarly  unfits  them 
for  life  in  harmony  with  a  civilized 
environment. 

"A  humane  man  is  a  better  citi::en 
than  the  one  who  is  not.  He  is  more 
useful  and  successful  and  the  people 
about  him  are  made  happier  by  his 
influence  and  service  as  a  citizen. 

"A  great  and  splendid  man,  whose 
name  is  known  around  the  world, 
started  to  drive  with  a  casual  visitor, 
and  reminded  him  that  he  had  no 
zvhip.  'I  need  no  whip,"  came  the 
earnest  response.  T  talk  to  my  horses. 
I  do  not  beat  them.' 

"This  is  a  very  simple  little  story ; 
but  does  it  not  present  a  view  of  the 
good  citizen,  of  the  kind  in  whom  we 
should  have  confidence,  Avho  would  be 
•valuable  to  his  neighborhood  and  use- 
ful to  his  state  ?  It  illustrates  a  point 
that  we  do  not  always  see — that  bru- 
tality is  losing  its  cash  value.  It  is 
no  longer  a  part  of  the  citizen  who 
is  best  fitted  for  life  in  the  world. 

"Now  here,  as   it   seems  to  me,  is 
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a  truth  that  looms  larger  the  longer 
we  look  at  it ;  it  is  possible  for  those 
who  deal  with  young  children  to  utter 
words  that  they  will  never  forget,  to 
paint  ideas  that  remain  with  them  and 
affect  them  through  life.  Many  a 
man  and  woman  has  carried  some 
<uch  simple  story  freshly  in  mind  for 
three  score  years  and  has  shaped  his 
course  by  it  a  thousand  times. 

"I  would  not  urge  you  to  hunt  for 
a  formal  textbook  upon  humane  edu- 
cation ;  nor  to  set  a  certain  hour  and 
day  for  a  stiff  and  unnatural  lesson. 
I  would  not  prescribe  the  keeping  of 
notebooks  nor  the  giving  of  examina- 
tions. I  would  not  try  to  saw  it  up 
to  fit  our  educational  bedstead  at  all. 

"Rather.  I  would  beg  all  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state  to  get  the  spirit  of 
this  great  movement  into  their 
thoughts,  to  grasp  it,  to  feci  it.  I 
would  have  them  absorb  a  fund  of 
sentiment  to  have  on  tap,  sentiment 
enriched  by  incident,  song  and  story. 
I  would  have  them  ready  for  the 
zvord  fitly  spoken  in  seaso)i.  Then 
the  rest  of  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 
The  stream  cannot  rise  above  its 
source  but  if  it  has  a  chance  it  will 
rise  nearly  to  its  source. 

'T  would  carefully  counsel  you, 
also,  always  to  temper  your  enthusi- 
asm with  the  cold  drops  of  common 
sense.  When  you  are  teaching  in 
Butchertown,  don't  undertake  a  cam- 
paign against  the  eating  of  meat.  En- 
thusiasm is  everything.  I  would  not 
chill  it.  \\'ithout  it  we  should  get 
nowhere.  Yet  it  must  be  attended  by 
Common  Sense  as  a  handmaiden. 
'  'Twill  from  many  a  folly  free  us.' 

*'To  my  mind,  the  most  effective 
agent  in  creating  a  sentiment  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  is  the  Story.  Who 
of  us  has  not  been  aff'ected  by  Old 
Dog  Tray?  Or  the  hovmd  who  died 
by  his  master's  hand  while  trying  to 
warn  him?  Or  the  faithful  horse 
who  fell  in  the  effort  to  save  his  mas- 


ter from  fire  or  flood?  These  things, 
when  dropped  into  our  hearts  at  the 
psychological  moment,  never  leave  us 
where  they  found  us.  They  are  re- 
agents, and  they  seem  to  change  the 
chemical  makeup  of  our  thoughts. 
Literature  is  rich  in  stories.  He  who 
will  hunt  them  can  make  them  his 
own. 

"Again,  the  teacher  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  into  the  hearts  of  the 
coming  generation  an  appreciation  of 
the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  thought- 
less Fashion.  The  enormous  extent 
of  the  plume  industry  and  its  effect 
upon  bird  life ;  the  atrocities  upon 
animal  life  caused  by  the  use  of  furs: 
even  the  wasteful  and  dangerous  de- 
struction of  the  nation's  living  trees 
has  a  place  in  this  connection. 

"It  all  looks  toward  better  citizen- 
ship ;  toward  more  harmonious  adap- 
tation of  humanity  to  its  surround- 
ings;  toward  a  happier  and  more  use- 
ful civilization.  As  such,  it  is  worth 
the  thought  and  the  eft'ort  of  those 
to  whom  the  state  has  entrusted  its 
citizens  of  tomorrow.  ]\Ioreover,  the 
state  has  especially  placed  it  in  our 
hands.  It  is  our  duty.  How  shall  we 
acquit  ourselves  of  it?" 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
for  listening  to  the  tale  of  the  school- 
master, ^ly  intent  is  to  assure  you 
that  I  appreciate  and  value  the  hu- 
mane cause  and  pledge  my  faithful 
service  to  it  so  far  as  it  lies  within 
my  power  to  serve. 


WOODS  IN  WINTER 

As   wanes  the   day — in   all  her  beauty  then 
The  pale  yonng  moon  comes  forth,  and  from 

her  light 
Strange     shadows,     Aveird     and     indistinct, 

appear 
And  disappear  among  the  dark  tree  boles. 
When  timid  hare  and  furry  rabbit  wild 
Run  scamp  'ring  to  their  nearby  covets  safe. 
Oh!   Forests!  Winter  Forests,  cold  and  still. 
Within  your  heart,  melodious  and  true 
The  voice  of  Xature  to  her  children  speaks! 
— Josephine  Canning. 
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MCIHIQAN  STATE  MEETINQ 

The  Michigan  State  Humane  As- 
sociation held  its  fifth  annual  meet- 
ing on  October  27  and  28,  191 1,  at 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Delegates  came  from  many  points 
in  the  state  and  the  meeting  was 
counted  a  great  success. 

The  opening  address  was  made  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  mayor  of  Saginaw,  to 
which  Mr.  Carl  G.  Kleinstuck,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  responded. 

Following  is  the  complete  pro- 
gram : 

Friday,  2  P.  M. 

Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  George  W. 
Stewart,  the  ma.yor  of  Saginaw. 

Eesponse,  Carl  G.  Kleinstuck,  Kala- 
mazoo. 

Eeading  minutes  of  last  convention  and 
meeting   of   executive   committee. 

Ee^Jort  of  secretary. 

Eeport  of  treasurer. 

Eeport    of    committees. 

Appointment   of  new   committees. 

Address  by  J.  C.  Eichardson,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  subject,  "Michigan  Foremost  in 
Humanity   Work   Among   the    States." 

Address  by  Ira  W.  Jayne,  superintendent 
S.  P.  C.  C,  Detroit,  subject,  ' '  Boarding 
Dependent  Children  With  Private  Fam- 
ilies." 

Discussion  on  above  address. 

Address  by  Mrs.  Anna  Walter,  Marcel- 
lus,  subject,  ' '  Woman 's  Sphere  in  Hu- 
mane Work." 

Discussion. 

Address  by  Miss  Helen  McGregor,  Bay 
Citv,  subject,  ' '  Humane  Education  in 
Public   Schools." 

Friday,  7:30  P.  M. 

Address  by  Hon.  William  B.  Mershon, 
Saginaw,  subject,  "Preservation  of  Our 
Wild  Life." 

General  discussion  as  to  the  value  of 
humane  teachings  in  schools  and  as  to 
what  should  be  taught,  led  by  William  E. 
Talmadge,  Grand  Eapids. 

Saturday,  8  A.  M. 

Eeport  of  committee  on  nominations. 

Election   of  officers. 

Appointment  of  committee  on  resolu- 
tions. 

Appointment  of  committee  on  legisla- 
tion. 

Eeport  of  local  Humane  and  Audul  on 
societies. 


Address  by  George  A.  H.  Scott,  secretary 
Illinois  Humane  Society,  Chicago',  subject, 
'']S'ational    Humane    Legislation." 

Address  bv  James  F.  Hill,  Detroit,  sub- 
ject, "The  Old  Horse  Problem." 

Saturday,  1:30  P.  M. 

President  Carl  G.  Kleinstuck  will  read 
the  paper  given  by  Guy  Eichardson  at 
the  meeting  of  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco,  entitled  "Value  of 
Press  Publicity  in  Humane  Work." 

Suggestions  for  strengthening  local  Hu- 
mane societies  of  the  state,  by  Mrs.  Edith 
E.  Munger,  Hart. 

Eeport  of  committee  on  resolutions. 

T^nfinished  business. 

Meeting  of  executive  committee. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  Carl 
G.  Kleinstuclv,  Kalamazoo,  president;  Jef- 
ferson Butler,  Detroit,  secretary;  B.  A. 
Finnev,  Ann    .\rl;or,  treasurer. 


THE  ELGIN  HUMANE  SOCIETY  HOLDS 

ANNUAL  MEETING  ON  N0= 

VEMBER  3,  1911 

^lembers  of  the  Elgin  Humane  So- 
ciety met  November  3rd,  1911,  and 
elected  officers  and  transacted  other 
business. 

The  officers  elected  were : 

President — Ed.  F.  ]Mann. 

First  vice-president — E.  E.  Egler. 

Second  vice-president  —  Rev.  H. 
Messner. 

Secretary- — Miss  L.  Marion  Wilde. 

Treasurer — Elmer  E.  Egler. 

Directors  for  three  years — Miss 
Mary  Thorne,  Alfred  Dolby  and 
George  H.  Andresen. 

The  society  recommended  that  W. 
H.  Kimball,  Sr.,  be  appointed  as 
humane  officer  in  this  city.  He  has 
held  this  office  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  performed  the  duties  in  a 
most  creditable  manner.  His  name 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  state  or- 
ganization with  which  the  Elgin  So- 
cietv  is  affiliated. 

The  Elgin  organization  has  per- 
formed good  work  the  past  year  and 
has  planned  to  continue  its  operation 
along  similar  lines  the  coming  one. 
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CHILDREN   FORM    HUMANE   SOCIETY 
AT  BERWYN,  ILLINOIS 

.  In  September  last,  a  hand  of  young- 
])eople  in  the  J.  SterHng  AJorton 
School,  at  Berwyn,  111.,  met  together 
to  talk  over  the  possibility  of  form- 
ing a  humane  society.  A  committee 
called  at  the  office  of  The  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society  and  received  all  the 
needed  information  about  forming  a 
society  and  reporting  cruelty  cases  to 
the  state  organization,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  humane  button  liadges 
and  humane  literature. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  Septem- 
ber 24th,  191 1,  and  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Dorothy  Church  was  made 
President;  Gene  O'Brien,  Secretary; 
Eunice  I'randt,  Treasurer;  Phil 
Church,  Sergeant-at-.\rms ;  Kather- 
ine  Andrews,  Librarian;  and  seven- 
teen members  were  enrolled,  none  of 
whom  are  over  thirteen  years  of  age. 
It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that 
the  first  dollar  acquired  in  the  treas- 
ury should  be  used  for  a  subscription 
to  the  "Humane  Advocate;"  and  that 
a  Christmas  box  should  be  made  up  by 
subscription  among  the  members  to 
be  sent  to  some  poor  family  as  a  gift 
from  the  Humane  Society. 

The  following  letter  was  received 
a  month  later,  showing  that  the  in- 
terest and  growth  of  the  Berwvn  Ju- 
nior Society  is  on  the  increase.  An 
invitation  to  lecture  before  the  Ber- 
wyn Society  had  been  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Society  prior 
to  this  letter: 

To  the  Secretary  of   The   Illinois  Humane 

Society,    Chicago,    Illinois. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

No  doubt  you  would  like  to  hear  of  our 
last  meeting,  which  was  yesterday.  Please 
come,  and  that  is  all  you  have  to  do  ex- 
cept to  talk.  A  bunch  of  people  will  meet 
you  at  the  station.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  stay  at  my  home  for  supper.  an<]  don't 


disappoint    us    by    not    coming.      We    now 
have  thirty-five  members. 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for  one  dollar  and 
twelve  cents.  The  dollar  is  for  one  sub- 
scription for  your  paper,  the  "Humane 
Advocate.''  The  twelve  cents  are  for  a 
dozen  humane  buttons.  Great  preparations 
are  being  made  for  your  coming.  A 
teacher  has  asked  the  pupils  of  three 
rooms  to  come  to  the  meeting.  For  our 
next  meeting  we  are  to  have  the  use  of 
our  church.  Those  printed  notices  you 
gave  us  are  tacked  all  over  town. 

Hoping  you  will  come,  I  remaift, 

DOROTHY  CHURCH. 

And  here  is  another  letter  from  still 
another  young  humanitarian  that 
shows  how  naturally  the  seed  of  kind- 
ness is  transplanted  from  one  place  to 
another. 

(ilencoe,  HI.,  November  3rd,  1911. 
To   the   Secretary  of  The  Illinois  Hunmnc 

Society. 
Dear  Sir:— 

I  am  a  member  of  Dorothy  Church's  Hu- 
mane Society  of  Berwvn,  111.,  and  I  moved 
to  (ilencoe.  111.  As  I  wish  to  start  a  So- 
ciety out  here,  will  you  please  send  me 
some  hunuuie  buttons  and  booklets  such  as 
you  need  to  start  a  humane  society.  Please 
send  them  as  soon  as  possible  because  we 
want  to  begin  Wednesday. 
Yours  sincerely, 

HELEN  E.  PHELAN. 

On  Monday,  Xovember  13,  1911, 
the  secretary  of  tlie  State  Society 
went  to  Berwyn,  111.,  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Berwyn  Humane  Society. 

The  members  in  a  bod}'  met  the  sec- 
retary at  the  station  upon  his  arrival 
and  escorted  him  to  the  church  where 
the  meeting  was  held.  The  secretary 
talked  to  the  young  people  about  prac- 
tical methods  of  conducting  their 
work,  and  the  meeting  was  reported  a 
great  success. 

:\rr.     G.     A.     H.     Scott,     Secretary     Illinois 

Humane   Society. 
My  dear  Mr.  Scott: 

We  are  in  deep  obligation  for  your  com- 
ing out  to  talk  to  us.  I  and  tlie  society 
thank  you  over  and  over  again.  There  were 
fifty-seven  present  and  we  have  now  fifty 
members. 
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Enclosed  please  find  money  in  stamps  for 
fifteen  Junior  Humane  Society  buttons. 
About  one  dozen  of  the  buttons  will  go  as 
soon  as   I  receive  them. 

Thanking  you  again  and  again  for  cimi- 
ing  out,   I  re'nain, 

Dorothy  Church. 
Berwyn,   Illinois. 

The  following"  yoiino;  people  of 
Berwyn  are  enrolled  as  active  mem- 
bers of  the  society: 

Dorothy  Church,  President. 

Eunice  Branch,  Treasurer. 

Katherine   Andrews,  Librarian. 

Irene  O'Brien,  Secretary. 

(irace  Bradford. 

Mildred  Gillen. 

Marion  Sehroeder. 

\'erna  Linblad. 

Myrtle  Cummings. 

Irene  Salb. 

Certrude  Tukey. 

Hazel  Hane. 

lOdna  Hane. 

Emma   Sfeinhauser.  ^ 

Helen  Kirtley. 

.loseph   O'Brien. 

Phil   Church. ' 

Helen  Phelan. 

Dorothy  Phelan. 

Carolyn  Carlstrom. 

Marian  Kirtley. 

Herbert  Weick. 

Le  Roy  Heinerick. 

Ethel  Miller. 

Viola  Berglind. 

Catharine  Collins. 

Virginia  Mott. 

Ethel  Hall. 

Elizabeth  Carlson. 

Eunice  Carlson. 

Mildred  Davison. 

Helen  Shortall. 

Helen  Munger. 

Fred   Miller. 

Hollin  Edgerton. 

John  Farrington. 

John  Shortall. 

Dorothy  Neweander. 

Ethel  Carlson. 

Martin  Nelson. 


KEAVERS  INSPIRE  RESPECT 

I  have  yet  to  meet  the  man  who  can 
walk  for  the  first  time  through  a  beaver 
works,  as  the  range  of  colony  of  beavers 
is  called,  and  not  feel  something  of  the 
sentiment   of   human   association. 

Tt  is  a  sensation  very  similar  to  what 
we  feel  when  we  come  out  unexpectedly 
into  a  woodland  clearing  after  a  long 
day  spent  in  the  unbroken  solitudes. 

I  once  stood  with  a  learned  professor 
of  Columbia  College  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  in  eastern  Canada,  and  looked 
down  on  a  freshly  made  beaver  dam — 
one  of  the  best  in  point  of  construction 
that  T  had  ever  seen.  It  was  indeed  a 
really  stupendous  affair  for  a  beaver  to 
havemade.  Built  of  alder  poles  and  brush, 
weighted  wuth  mud  and  small  stones,  it 
was  fifty  feet  long,  six  feet  high  and 
raise!  tlic  level  of  the  w-ater  by  about 
sixty   inches. 

Seen  from  the  upstream  side  it  pre- 
sented the  apjtearance  of  a  more  or  less 
evenly  disposed  array  of  short  sticks  pro- 
truding from  a  long  mound  of  mud  just 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  restrained 
water;  from  below  the  brushwood,  sup- 
jiorting  the  dam  proper,  was  plainly  visi- 
ble and  the  ingenuity  of  its  placing  at 
once  a])parent. 

There  was  of  course  none  of  that  ' '  pile 
driving"  or  "basket  weaving"  which 
at  one  time  played  so  large  a  part  in 
the  picturesque  descriptions  by  fanciful 
writers,  but  desjjite  its  roughness  it  was 
a  really  remarkable  piece  of  animal  engi- 
neering. My  coinuanion  inspected  it  for 
several    minutes    in    impressed    silence. 

"I  should  be  afraid  to  kill  a  thing  that 
knew  so  much,"  he  said,  thoughtfully. — 
Bailey's    Magazine. 


HORSE  SENSE 


The  story  comes  to  us  from  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  of  a  horse  that  was  left  standing 
hitclied  to  a  big  elm  tree.  Suddenly  the 
animal  was  seen  to  prick  up  its  ears,  snort, 
draw  back  with  sufficient  force  to  break 
his  hitching  strap  and  then  dash  at  break- 
neck speed  down  the  street  several  hundred 
yards,  where  he  drew  up  to  the  curb  and 
settled   down  to  a   quiet   doze. 

Several  people  who  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance wondered  what  had  excited  the  horse. 
A  moment  later  the  tree  under  which  the 
horse  had  stood  creaked  and  swayed,  and 
then  crashed  to  the  ground.  The  horse  had 
saved   its   own   life. 
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HUMA^E  fcDUCATlON 

The  Winter  season  is  the  time  of 
all  others  when  we  should  look  after 
the  animals  on  our  streets.  To  be 
sure  they  should  receive  good  care 
and  treatment  at  all  seasons,  but  this 
is  the  time  when  it  is  cruelly  unkind 
to  neglect  them.  Winter  imposes  such 
pitifully  hard  conditions  upon  all  the 
working  and  homeless  animals  ex- 
l)Osed  to  it  that  the  least  we  can  do 
is  to  try  to  counteract  its  effect. 

When  the  streets  are  coated  with 
ice  and  swept  by  Arctic  gales,  we 
should  look  to  our  city's  horses  to 
see  that  they  are  properly  shod  and 
fed,  and  not  overloaded  or  left  to 
stand  unblanketed.  Owners  of  horses- 
should  give  orders  to  this  effect. 
Drivers  should  obey  them.  All  viola- 
tions should  be  reported  to  the  Hu- 
mane Society.  It  is  not  enough  to 
deplore  such  offenses,  but  every  per- 
son witnessing  them  should  become  a 
complainant.  This  may  be  easily  and 
Cjuietly  done.  For  instance :  A  man 
noticed  a  horse  in  an  overheated  con- 
dition that  had  been  left  to  stand  un- 
blanketed on  a  windy  corner,  one  of 
these  recent  cold  days.  He  said  noth- 
ing to  the  driver  but  stepped  to  the 
phone  and  notified  the  Society,  giv- 
ing the  name  and  number  of  the 
wagon  and  the  location  of  the  horse 


at  the  time.  A  humane  officer  found 
the  horse  as  reported  (he  would  have 
gone  to  the  company's  stables  to  fol- 
low up  the  case  had  the  horse  been 
gone)  and  admonished  the  driver  for 
his  careless  neglect  and  ordered  him 
to  blanket  his  horse,  in  this  case,  as 
often  happens,  the  owner  had  pro- 
vided a  warm  blanket  for  the  horse, 
which  the  driver  had  been  too  lazy  or 
indift'erent  to  use.  The  owner  was 
notified  of  the  driver's  neglect.  The 
horse  has  been  blanketed  when  he 
stands,  ever  since. 

This  method  is  simple,  saving  and 
satisfactory.  Try  it  and  see.  Make 
it  a  rule  to  report  all  cases  of  cruelt\- 
to  children  and  animals  that  come  to 
your  attention. 

Horses  are  not  the  only  sufferers 
during  the  winter  months.  The  home- 
less cats  and  dogs  are  perhaps  the 
saddest  victims  of  the  cold.  With 
water  frozen,  food  beyond  their  reach 
and  no  place  to  go,  these  distinctly 
domestic  animals  are  of  all  creatures 
the  most  miserable  and  forlorn. 
The  finder  of  such  a  cat  or  dog 
should  either  adopt  it  and  give  it 
food  and  shelter  or  else  send  it  to  one 
of  the  several  Animal  Refuges  in 
Chicago,  where  it  can  be  cared  for 
until  a  good  home  is  found  for  it,  or 
be  humanely  destroyed.  In  case  of 
injury  or  incurable  disease,  the  latter 
is   the  merciful   thing. 

Even  the  birds  have  a  desperate 
time  to  subsist  when  the  woods  and 
meadows  are  covered  with  snow  and 
the  natural  foods  are  locked  in 
Earth's  ice-chest.  Those  who  study 
their  habits  know  that  at  such  times 
the  birds  are  obliged  to  make  long 
fiights  to  secure  sufficient  food  to  sus- 
tain life.  When  the  heavy  snows 
come,  the  poor  dears  seek  their  city 
friends  for  food  and  protection.  Let 
us  give  them  a  warm  welcome  and 
some  suet  and  bread  crumbs  in  sweet 
charitv's  name. 
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Many  there  are  who  would  go  to 
the  succor  of  our  animal  kind  if  they 
but  realized  their  plight.  This  is  the 
time  for  realization  and  action.  Chil- 
dren are  now  being  taught  in  the 
schools  to  think  of  the  animals  and 
to  do  for  them — not  as  a  mere  duty 
Init  from  a  sense  of  love. 


IN   PASSING 


Saturday,  November  nth,  was  the 
warmest  November  day  ever  recorded 
for  Chicago  and  vicinity.  During 
that  night  the  temperature  took  a 
<live  of  48  degrees,  and  reappeared 
the  next  morning  with  a  frigid  cold 
in  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 

In  one  of  the  suburbs  on  the  North 
Shore,  that  morning,  a  little  colored 
girl  was  trudging  along  an  icy  path 
carrying  a  big  basket  of  clothes  that 
bent  the  tiny  figure  with  its  weight. 
People  in  great  coats  and  furs  com- 
plained of  the  searching  cold ;  but 
the  child  clad  in  scant  wraps  and 
worn-out  gloves  walked  bravely  on. 

At  the  cross-roads,  a  man  came 
hurrying  down  the  street  bent  on 
making  the  8 :04  train  for  town.  As 
he  overtook  the  child  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  took  the  basket  from  her 
half- frozen  fingers,  and  together  they 
went  down  the  street.  After  some 
considerable  distance  the  two  stopped 
at  a  cottage  door  where  the  child  and 
the  basket  disappeared,  after  which 
the  man  w^alked  back  to  the  "next" 
train.  The  unperturbed  expression 
of  his  face  indicated  that  he  thought 
it  better  to  miss  a  train  than  an  op- 
portunity to  do  a  kindness. 

That  was  all.  But  it  was  some- 
thing to  warm  your  heart — one  of 
those  great-little  things  that  reveal  the 
true   lumnnitarian. 


MANY  CATS  ABANDONED 

St.  Paul  Humane  Society  Will  Ask  Next 

Legislature  to   Make  Feline 

Desertion  a  Crime. 

ST.  PAUL,  Nov.  8. — So  many  cats  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  residents  of  sur- 
rounding summer  resorts  that  the  St.  Paul 
Humane  Society  has  decided  to  appeal  to 
the  next  legislature  to  make  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  cat  a  crime.  At  present  the 
society  is  obliged  to  kill  the  cats.  A  large 
number  will  be  chloroformed  today.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  a  law  that  deals. with  the 
jroblem  in  that  way. 

The  St.  Paul  society  is  not  the  only 
one  that  needs  to  appeal  to  its  state 
legislature  to  make  the  abandonment 
of  pets  a  crime.  Perhaps  no  more 
subtle  and  serious  cruelty  is  perpe- 
trated than  in  this  very  way.  It  is  a 
form  of  criminal  carelessness  that 
nothing  but  law  will  correct. 

Most  cruelty  can  be  accounted  for 
either  by  ignorance  of  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  others  or  by  a  malicious, 
revengeful  spirit  that  seeks  to  do 
harm.  The  abandonment  of  pet  ani- 
mals cannot  be  classed  under  either 
head.  Practiced  as  it  is  by  people 
who  have  cared  enough  about  animals 
to  make  them  devoted  household  pets, 
it  cannot  be  charged  to  ignorance  of 
the  habits  and  needs  of  the  animals 
or  to  malicious  intention  toward  them. 
It  is  a  singular  kind  of  cruelty  that 
can  scarcely  be  analyzed  and  stands 
unclassified  in  the  category  of  crimes. 
The  only  explanation  seems  to  be  on 
the  ground  of  temporary  aberration  of 
interest  and  responsibility  —  two 
things  that  right-minded  people  can- 
not afford  to  be  without.  In  no  other 
way  can  one  account  for  the  many 
cases  that  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  hinnane  societies,  where  people 
have  gone  away  and  left  their  own 
pet  animals  either  shut  in  or  shut  out 
of  their  homes  to  starve  or  freeze 
to  death.  It  is  contemptible  indif- 
ference— indifference  to  the  suffering 
of  the  animal,  indiff'erence  to  the 
owners    of    property,    indifference    to 
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the  comfort  of  the  neighbors — ami 
ought  to  be  punishable  by  law. 

Furthermore,  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  deserting  animals,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  circumstances.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  take  yoiu^  cat  and  dog 
with  you  to  your  winter  home  in  Cali- 
fornia or  your  summer  place  at  the 
seashore,  there  are  several  humane 
alternatives :  (  i  )  Arrange  with  some 
friend  to  care  for  your  pets  at  your 
expense  until  your  return.  (  2  )  Place 
them  in  any  one  of  the  animal  homes, 
shelters,  farms  or  kennels,  to  he  found 
in  and  about  every  city,  where  they 
may  be  boarded  for  a  moderate  fee 
per  week.  (3)  If  you  are  to  be  gone 
indefinitely  and  wish  to  give  up  pos- 
session of  your  pets,  either  give  them 
away,  place  them  on  sale,  or  take 
them  to  an  animal  refuge  where  ani- 
mals are  fed  and  cared  for  until 
homes  are  found  for  them.  (4)  In 
case  all  else  fails,  ask  the  1  lumane 
Society  or  a  nearby  veterinary  siu"- 
geon  to  ])ut  them  humanely  to  death. 
This  is  the  last  resort,  but  even  that 
is  merciful  treatment  compared  to 
abandonment. 

The  following  true  stories  are  "ex- 
pert testimony"  on  the  question  of 
"Animals'  Rights"  and  should  win 
many  votes  for  the  kind  and  lo}'al 
treatment  of  the  cat  and  the  dog : 

A  cat  is  jio]>ularly  supposed  to  have 
nine  lives.  1  ut  in  adilition  to  its  own  a 
Whitechai)el  eat  has  also  nine  humane 
lives  to  its  credit.  The  cat  in  question  had 
its  home  in  premises  in  Commercial  Roail 
East,  occupied  by  Messrs.  S.  Kirsten  &  Co., 
a  firm   of  printers. 

A  fire  hroke  out  in  the  basement  of  the 
house  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morninji; 
and,  as  a  large  quantity  of  celluloid  was 
stored  there,  the  building  was  quickly  in 
a  blaze.  Sleeinng  in  the  rooms  abo\e 
were  nine  members  of  the  Kirstein  familv 
— father,  mother,  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  Miss  Lena  Segal,  an  adopted 
daughter. 

The  old  house  cat  was  the  first  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  danger.  It  jumped 
upon  the  bed  where  Miss  Segal  was  sleep- 
ing and  rout^ed  her  by  frantically  clawing 


her  hair.  She  1  rushed  the  cat  aside,  but 
it  persisted  in  its  efforts,  actually  Liting 
her  face  until  she  was  thoroughly  wide 
awake.  Through  her  the  alarm  was  given 
to   the   whole   family. 

The  faithful  cat's  warning  came  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  for  the  firemen  had 
the  greatest  ditliculty  in  rescuing  the  fam- 
ily from  their  awful  predicament.  Es- 
cape l)y  the  stairs  was  impossible,  and  the 
floors  lieneath  them  were  a  raging  furnace 
of  flames.  By  means  of  the  fire  escape 
the  terrified  inmates  were  safely  lowered 
to  the  ground  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
spectators. — The    Animal    World,    London. 

To  the  intelligence  of  his  dog,  a  mongrel, 
Church  Dal/.ell,  residing  on  a  ranch  near 
Hutt'alo,  Wyo.,  owes  his  life.  Dalzell  has 
1  een  employed  at  a  logging  camp  in  the 
mountains.  While  working  three  miles 
from  the  camp  he  was  caught  by  a  falling 
tree  and  pinned  helpless  to  the  earth, 
having  sustained  a  1  rol<en  leg  ami  other 
injuries. 

Realizing  that  he  would  (juickly  freeze 
to  death  unless  his  companions  at  the 
cam  J)  could  be  communicated  with,  Dalzell 
(•ailed  his  tlog  to  him,  tied  a  handkeridiief 
to  the  aniu'al's  ne(d\  and  itade  it  go  i)aek 
t(i  camp.  The  dog  at  first  refused,  tearing 
at  the  liark  of  the  tree  that  ])iniied  his 
master  down  and  howling  in  symnathy  for 
the  injured  man.  He  finally  bolted,  how- 
ever, and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ap|)ear('d  at  the  camp.  There  he  showed 
such  evident  signs  of  distress  that  the 
loggers,  noting  the  handkerchief  tied  to 
his  neck,  followed  him,  and  were  led  to 
where  Dalzell  lay.  The  injured  man  was 
quickly  moved  to  his  ranch.  The  ilog  is 
not  for  sale. — ('hild  and  Animal  Protec- 
tion. Tlenver. 


( )ur  horse  industry  is  the  greatest 
agricultural  industry  of  the  world;  it 
is  a  billion  dollars  greater  than  our 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  and  a  billion 
dollars  more  than  all  our  cereal  crops 
of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye. 
Great  is  the  American  horse,  and  chief 
of  all  is  the  American  draft  horse,  that 
makes  their  great  valuation. 
Horses,  farm  and  city.  .$3,50o.ooo,ocx) 
Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  2,500,000,000 
All  grain  crops,  1910.  .  .    2.500,000,000 

U.  S.  cotton  crop 1,000,000.000 

Studs,  herds  and  flocks.   6.000,000,000 
Horses'  annual  increase       500,000.000 
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A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  THAT  WILL   PAY  HANDSOME 

DIVIDENDS  IN  THE  WAY  OF  PROTECTION 

FOR  CHILDREN  AND  ANIMALS 


MEMBERSHIP 

The  legal  jurisdiction  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  comprises 
the  whole  State  of  Illinois.      Its  agents  may  be  called  to  any  portion  of 
the  State  to  prosecute  cases  of  cruelty,  but  each  county  should  have 
its  own  branch  society  or  special  agent.     So  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  way  that  the  society  feels  greatly  encouraged.      Rranch 
Societies  or  Agents  are  already    provided    in    76    counties  in  Illinois 
With  the  assistance  of    humane  people  every  county  in  the  State  will, 
in  time,  ha\e  its  Rranch  Society  or  Agent.     We  ask  all  those  interested 
in  the  organization  of   Branch  Societies  or  Special   Agencies  in  their 
vicinity,  to  write  to  this  office  for  information  and  help. 

The  Society  is  largely  maintained  by  the  income  from  its  endow- 
ment  fimd,    membership   fees   and   dues,  and   contributions.     Friends 
wishing  to  contribute  to  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  and  its  objects 
may  do  so  by  enclosing  their  check  or  post-office  order  to  the  Society, 
at  its  office.     Those  wislung  to  become  members  will  kindly  communi- 
cate with  the  Society. 

Membership  Fee. 

Annual  Dues. 

Governing  Life  Members. 

$200 

No  Dues 

Governing  Members. 

(Upon    additional   payment  of   $175 
become    Governing    Life    Members, 
exempt  from  Annual  Dues.) 

$2o 

$15 

Honorary  Members 

No  Fee 

No  Dues 

Governing    Life    Members,    Governing 
Members    and     Honorary    Members 
have    the    right    to  vote   for  and  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  Director. 

Annual  Members. 

No  Fee 

$5 

Life  Members. 

$100 

No  Dues 

Branch   Members 

No  Fee 

$2 

■ 

BURRO 
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AND  STILL  THE  BURRO  BRAYED 

A  cunning  baby  burro, 

Packed  in  a  wooden  crate, 

Was  sent  to  us  from  Denver, — • 
Most  captivating  freight! 

Tlie  children  hailed  his  advent 
With  shouts  of  wildest  joy,^ 

Who'd  ever  seen  more  novel 
Or  fascinating  toy? 

His  wondrous  ears,  so  ample. 
His  coat  of  tarnished  gray, 

Were  food  enough  for  comment, — 
Till  he  began  to  bray ! 

But  then,  all  else  forgotten, 

We  listened,  dumb  with  awe, 
As  swelled  the  lusty  solo, 

"Hee-haw,  hee-haw,  hee-haw." 

The  thing  soon  lost  its  humor, 

And  we  began  to  pray 
For  earthquake,  flood  or  cyclone 

To  stop  that  burro's  bray! 

We  tried  our  best  to  soothe  him; 

We  fed  him  wisps  of  hay 
And  tempting  lumps  of  sugar, — 

In  vain, — to  still  his  bray. 

The  neighbors  all  grew  peevish; 

They  came  in  crowds  to  see 
What  this  unholy  uproar 

And  clattering  could  be ! 

Then  one  advanced  the  the'ry 
That,  were  his  jaws  fast  tied, 

He  could  not  make  a  murmur 
To  save  his  callous  hide! 

And  so  we  bound  his  mouthpiece 

In  most  painstaking  way, 
And  waited,  apprehensively, — 

To  hear  him  calmly  bray ! 

Another  one  had  noted 

A  gentle  wave  of  tail 
Went  with  each  vocal  effort, — 

It  never  seemed  to  fail. 

Alas!   tho', — weighted  snuglj^ 
His  tail  quite  wagless  stayed, 

With  unabated  volume, 

Our  patient  one  still  brayed ! 

We  wired  them  to  Denver : 

"Please  take  your  gift  away; 

We  love  the  little  burro 

But  cannot  stand  his  bray!" 

J.  T. 


BURRO  FLAGS  A  TRAIN  AND  SAVES 
MAN'S  LIFE 

As  the  Santa  Ee  Limited  was 
speeding  throug-h  the  Mohave  desert 
on  one  of  its  regular  runs,  not  long 
ago,  the  engineer  saw  a  little  shaggy 
burro  walk  onto  the  railroad  tracks 
and  halt  there. 

Although  the  train  was  running  at 
high  speed  to  recover  lost  time,  the 
engineer  sacrificed  a  few  minutes 
more  and  brought  the  heavy  train 
bearing  its  human  freight  to  a  stand- 
still rather  than  run  down  the  little 
traveler  in  the  desert. 

The  sudden  stop  so  far  from  civili- 
zation brought  the  passengers  to  their 
feet  with  many  inquiries  as  to  what 
might  be  the  matter.  By  this  time 
the  engineer,  while  attempting  to  per- 
suade the  burro  to  clear  the  track, 
discovered  a  slip  of  paper  tied  to  one 
of  his  front  legs.  Upon  it  were 
scrawded  these  words :  "Am  ten  miles 
south  of  Siberia.  Have  broken  my 
leg.  Am  alone.  (Signed)  Harry 
Gooding." 

The  engineer  petted  the  burro  and 
bade  him  be  on  his  homeward  way. 
At  the  first  station,  a  telegram  was 
sent  to  authorities  in  Siberia  who 
rescued  the  injured  man.  The  burro 
has  been  lauded  as  a  hero — and  de- 
servedlv  so. 


DOG  FEIGNS  DEATH 

Three  times  in  as  many  wrecks,  Bufl^, 
a  lovely  water  spaniel,  dashed  down 
the  street  without  his  collar  or  muzzle 
and  each  time  was  gathered  in  by  the 
dog-catchers.  The  redemption  fee  was 
paid  each  time  by  his  fond  owner,  al- 
though he  was  allowed  to  languish  in 
a  dog  poimd  cell  for  three  long  days 
before  being  rescued  the  last  time. 

This  term  of  imprisonment  made  a 
strong  imoression  upon  Bufif,  and  for 
months  afterward  he  did  not  leave  his 
home  without  permission  to  do  so.  But 
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a  reckless  day  dawned  when  he  threw 
discretion  to  the  winds  and  flew  down 
the  street  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  flock  of 
chattering  sparrows.  At  the  turn  of 
the  street  he  ran  straight  into  the  wire 
noose  of  a  dog-catcher.  For  a  few 
moments  Buff  made  a  frantic  struggle 
to  escape,  then  his  mu>cles  relaxed,  his 
eyes  closed  and  his  head  droi)ped.  Ap- 
parently he  had  died  of  sheer  terror. 
The  astonished  man  dropped  the  lim]i 
hody  and  called  his  companions  to 
come  and  see  a  dog  that  had  died  of 
fright.  The  instant  he  turned  away. 
I'uff  scampered  to  his  feet,  rushed 
down  the  street  and  up  the  steps  to  the 
door  of  his  house,  where  he  ])aused 
long  enough  to  give  a  triumphant  hark 
at  the  outwitted  (lo«>-eatchers. 


THE  RABBIT'S  EYE 

It  once  hai)])ened  that  the  king  of 
the  flshes  got  a  sad  wound  in  his  nose 
through  contact  with  a  steel  hook  art- 
fully covered  hy  the  hody  of  a  worm. 
Hi^  niaje-^ty's  ])hysicians  heing  unahle 
to  heal  the  wound,  the  councilors  of  the 
kingdom  were  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  dehating  on  the  subject. 
They  talked  a  great  deal  for  a  long 
time  without  any  of  them  reaching  a 
single  proposal,  until  at  last  the  turtle, 
who  had  been  thinking  while  the  oth- 
ers were  talking,  addressed  the  coun- 
cil: 

"In  mv  belief,  there  is  only  one  cure 
for  his  majesty's  lacerated  nose;  it  is 
a  poultice  made  from  the  eye  of  a  liv- 
ing rabl)it,  T  know  of  one  who  lives 
on  land,  in  a  field  near  the  shore." 
And  as  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  anyone  without  legs  to  walk  even 
a  short  distance  on  land,  the  turtle 
was  asked  whether  he  would  not  him- 
self go  up  and  interview  the  ral)bit. 
To  this  he  consented  and  forthwith 
paddled  to  the  surface. 

Sure  enough,  he  found  the  rabbit 
where  he  expected  to  find  him.  sitting 
in  clover.    At  once  the  turtle  spoke  to 


him  in  flattering  terms,  praising  the 
length  of  his  ears,  and  so  forth,  finally 
inviting  him  to  come  down  and  visit 
him  in  the  sea. 

The  rabbit  was  nuich  pleased  with 
.'•uch  civility.  But  he  recognized  a 
serious  objection,  which  he  stated 
thus: 

"1  .-im  very  much  obliged  to  you,  but 
1  don't  know  how  to  swim;  besides,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  air  would 
agree  with  me  down  under  the  water." 

"( )h."  replied  the  insinuating  hard- 
shell, "you  need  have  no  fears  as  to 
that.  It  is  ever  so  nuich  fresher  and 
cookr  down  where  we  live  than  in  this 
hot.  stuff'v  field.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  put  your  front  jiaws  on  my  back 
and  I  will  carry  you  safely  below  with- 
out an}'  exertion  on  your  ])art." 

Accordingly  the  deluded  rabbit  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  of  the  turtle, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  the  royal 
water  palace,  where  the  council  was 
awaiting  his  arrival.  The  rabbit  was 
u-hered  to  a  seat  of  honor,  surrounded 
by  a  guard,  and  then  informed  with 
what  object  he  had  been  brought 
thither. 

But  though  the  rabbit  had  been  de- 
ceived, he  was  as  quick  with  his  mind 
as  with  his  legs,  and  prom])tl\'  made 
up  an  excuse. 

'T  have,"  he  said,  "two  pairs  of 
eyes — my  own  and  one  of  glass.  The 
glass  pair  T  always  use  for  traveling  to 
save  the  others  from  the  dust.  I  am 
wearing  my  glass  eyes  at  ])resent,  and 
they  would,  of  course,  be  of  no  use  to 
liis  majesty.  However,  if  the  turtle 
will  take  me  hack  he  is  welcome  to  one 
of  the  others,  which  I  buried  in  the 
ground  before  coming  away." 

This  offer  was  greeted  with  unan- 
imous assent,  and  the  turtle  was  or- 
dered to  carry  the  rabbit  ashore,  the 
fishes  apologizing  to  their  obliging 
visitor  for  giving  him  so  much  trouble. 

"Xot  at  all.  Don't  mention  it,"  said 
the    ])olite    biumy,    as    he    once    more 
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climbed  on  the  turtle's  back.     And  oft' 
they  went. 

The  moment  they  touched  land,  the 
rabbit  hopped  down  and  said  to  the 
turtle,  while  he  shook  the  water  out  of 
his  ears : 

"]^rv  friend,  I  will  now  leave  you  to 
dig  for  the  other  pair.  The  only  eves 
1  ever  had  are  at  present  in  my  head, 
and  as  I  prefer  to  keep  them  J  wi^h 
\nn  a  verv  plea'^ant  mornins:." 

— Life. 

ST.  CLTHBERT 

(Abridged.) 

Long  ago  a  shepherd  boy  wandered 
along  the  River  Tweed  as  far  as  Mel- 
rose with  his  sheep.  Like  so  many 
other  boys  of  that  time,  he  was  large, 
strong  and  full  of  life  and  health,  as 
people  who  live  out  of  doors  and  eat 
simple  food.  He  w^as  a  good  wrestler 
as  many  a  boy  in  the  parish  could 
testify.  His  feet  were  swift  to  bring 
glad  tidings.  He  could  run  further 
and  swifter  than  many  of  his  mates. 
He  plunged  into  the  sea  each  day  and 
swam  like  a  fish,  summer  or  winter. 

Yet  like  all  wdio  are  strong,  he  was 
tender,  too.  He  led  his  sheep  to  the 
brooks  and  made  them  lie  down 
in  green  pastures.  He  guided  them 
with  his  shepherd  crook  and  carried 
the  wee  lambs  in  his  bosom.  He  loved 
all  living  things.  He  watched  the 
bright  eyed  animals  in  the  field  and 
learned  their  haunts  and  habits.  He 
watched  the  birds  as  they  flew  in  great 
flocks  above  him  or  chirped  to  him 
from  the  trees.  He  knew  where  they 
built  their  nests ;  but  woe  to  the  boy 
who  dared  disturb  them  in  nesting 
time ! 

"God  made  all  the  creatures  and 
gave  them  our  love  and  our  fear. 

To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his 
children,  one  family  here." 

How  he  loved  this  free  out  door  life ! 

One  day  Cuthbert  was  looking  up 
into  the  skv,  as  he  lav  on  a  bank  of 


heather,  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  great 
company  of  angels  guarding  a  pure 
white  flower  which  they  bore  upward. 

About  that  hour  the  Bishop  of 
Linsfarden,  the  good  Aiden,  passed 
away. 

When  Cuthbert  heard  this,  he  won- 
dered why  God  had  permitted  him  of 
all  the  other  people  to  have  this  won- 
drous vision.  He  concluded  it  must 
be  a  direct  call  to  him  to  lead  a  holv 
life. 

So  he  left  his  sheep  to  be  a  shep- 
herd to  mankind.  At  fifteen  he  went 
to  Alelrose  Abbey. 

The  Abbot  and  the  monks  saw  how 
strong  and  kind  he  was  among 
them  and  felt  that  he  had  the  bles- 
sing of  Heaven.  Those  who  were  sick 
or  in  trouble  came  to  him  and  he 
helped  them.  When  Abbot  Boswell 
died  Saint  Cuthbert  was  made  Abbot. 
He  lived  in  the  monastery  twelve 
years  and  then  he  went  forth  to  be- 
come a  hermit. 

He  built  a  rude  shelter  on  the  Island 
of  Fame. 

W^hile  Saint  Cuthbert  lived  on  the 
island,  the  birds  flew  about  him,  and 
ate  from  his  hands  or  perched  on  his 
shoulder  to  be  petted. 

The  sea  gulls  came  in  great  num- 
bers and  perched  upon  the  rocks.  The 
eider  duck  built  her  nest  there.  Saint 
Cuthbert  watched  her  and  his  other 
feathered  friends  and  made  a  peace 
with  them. 

This  peace  was  binding  years  after 
Saint  Cuthbert's  death. 

And  it  is  said  to  this  day  great 
flocks  of  sea  birds  take  refuge  on 
the  rocks  of  Fame  and  turn  their 
trusting  eyes  to  any  who  come  near, 
for  they  expect  to  be  petted  and  never 
harmed,  secure  even  yet  in  "Saint 
Cuthbert's  peace." 

So  his  life  now  shines  as  the  light- 
house  that   was    afterwards   built   on 
his  island,  to  save  storm  tossed  souls. 
Pearl  Carpexter. 
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CASES   IN  COURT 


A  man  was  discharged  from  the 
employ  of  a  company  on  the  north, 
side  for  having  cruelly  abused  the 
team  he  was  given  to  drive. 

Complaint  was  made  to  this  society 
and  an  officer  put  in  charge  of  the 
case. 

Several  witnesses  were  found.  The 
driver  was  located  and  put  under  ar- 
rest. 

Judge  Scully,  of  the  West  Chicago 
Avenue  Station,  imposed  a  fine  of  $50 
and  costs. 

Record  80 ;  case  278. 


A  man  was  reported  to  the  society 
charged  with  habitual  drunkenness, 
abusive  treatment  of  his  wife  and 
children  (two  girls,  eleven  and  ten 
vears  old)  and  failure  to  provide  lor 
them. 

A  humane  officer  substantiated  the 
charges  and  arrested  the  man. 

Judge  Goodnow  heard  the  evidence 
and  ordered  him  to  pay  $6  per  week 
for  the  support  of  his   family. 

Record  63;  case  157. 


Officer  Bullard  of  the  mounted  po- 
lice held  a  horse  for  the  inspection 
of  a  humane  officer. 

Upon  examination,  the  horse  was 
found  to  be  in  a  very  emaciated  con- 
dition, having  three  large  sores  on  the 
back,  upon  which  the  harness  was 
bearing,  and  bad  cuts  on  the  rump 
and  front  fetlock,  besides  being  plas- 
tered with  mud  received  in  a  fall. 

When  told  by  the  officer  that  the 
animal  was  unfit  for  service,  the 
driver,  who  was  hauling  a  load  of 
junk,  agreed  to  have  the  horse  de- 
stroyed, if  he  could  be  allowed  to  get 
his  load  to  a  certain  point.  To  this 
the  officer  assented,  accompanying  the 
junk  dealer.  Upon  reaching  the  place 
the  man  refused  to  give  up  his  horse 
and  insisted  upon  driving  home. 


The  officer  placed  him  under  arrest 
and  led  the  horse  to  a  nearby  livery 
stable,  where  it  was  given  feed  and 
water.  The  animal  fell  from  exhaus- 
tion on  the  way,  but  was  afterward 
able  to  get  to  the  stable. 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  Max- 
well Street  Court  and  Judge  Himes 
ordered  the  horse  shot,  which  was 
done  by  the  humane  officer. 

J^econl  89 ;  case  37. 


Mr.  Jesse  F.  Hannah,  president  of 
the  ISoone  County  Humane  Society, 
together  with  .Sheriff  (iorman,  arrest- 
ed a  man  for  cruelly  beating  a  horse 
over  the  head  with  the  end  of  a  tug 
stra]),  to  which  a  metal  e\e  and  short 
chain  were  attached,  b'armers  wit- 
nessing the  cruel  act  ]nit  a  stop  to 
it,  and  reported  it  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities. 

Justice  Spackman  heard  the  evi- 
dence and  fined  the  man  $50  and 
costs. 

Record  89 ;  case  29. 


The  abuse  of  horses  hauling  to  the 
dump  at  Thirty-seventh  and  Iron 
streets  w^as  reported. 

The  officer  who  investigatetl  the 
complaint  found  conditions  very  bad, 
occasioned  l)y  the  repairs  and  pav- 
ing that  were  being  done  on  Iron 
street.  The  blocking  of  the  street  ne- 
cessitated a  long,  hard  pull  through 
marsh)'  ground,  with  mud  from  six 
to  sixteen  inches  deep,  for  all  horses 
hauling  to  the  dumps.  Under  these 
trying  conditions  teams  frequently 
iDecame  stalled  and  much  abuse  of 
horses  w^as  occasioned.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  horse,  all  those  found 
hauling  there  were  in  good  condition  ; 
liut  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  made  to  work  were  cruel  in  the 
extreme. 
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The  officer  called  at  the  City  Hall 
to  see  Mr.  McGann,  commissioner  of 
public  works,  about  the  possibility  of 
bettering  the  conditions  of  the  road 
and  received  a  promise  that  the  mat- 
ter would  receive  prompt  attention. 

A  few  days  later  the  officer  found 
that  the  mud  had  all  been  removed 
and  the  road  covered  with  crushed 
stone,  and  that  the  way  had  been 
paved,  literally,  for  the  comfort  of 
the  horses  and  their  drivers.  The 
drivers  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
practical  humanity  of  the  society,  and 
we  in  turn  extend  thanks  to  the  com- 
missioner of  public  works. 

At  the  dump  located  at  Forty-third 
and  Robey  streets,  the  officer  exam- 
ined thirty-nine  teams  (seventy-eight 
horses)  hauling  garbage,  and  found 
nothing  wrong  with  them. 

Record  89;  case  134. 

At  Forty-seventh  and  Robey  streets, 
another  public  dumping  ground,  105 
teams,  including  210  horses,  were  in- 
spected. Some  of  these  were  only 
in  fairly  good  condition,  but  none 
were  unfit  for  service. 

Record  89;  case  132. 

Two  officers  of  the  society  sta- 
tioned at  the  Eighty-first  street  and 
\\'entworth  avenue  dump,  examined 
fifty-five  teams  (no  horses)  and 
found  them  all  in  good  condition. 
Save  for  a  case  of  a  flapping  blinder, 
which  the  driver  was  asked  to  fix, 
there  was  nothing  with  which  to  in- 
terfere. 

Record  89;  case  136. 

Officer  Brady  of  the  mounted  po- 
lice asked  that  a  humane  officer  be 
sent  to  examine  a  horse  that  was  be- 
ing worked  while  sufl:'ering  from  a 
large  open  sore  on  its  neck,  upon 
which  the  collar  was  pressing.  The 
horse  was  unharnessed  and  led  to  the 
barn.      The  driver  was   arrested   and 


the  owner  notified  to  appear  in  court 
where  the  case  was  called. 

Judge  Walker  heard  the  evidence 
in  the  case  and  fined  the  driver  $9, 
including  costs,  which  was  paid  by 
the  owner. 

Record  89;  case   126. 


An  officer  of  the  society  charged  a 
man  with  cruelty  to  animals  for  driv- 
ing a  three-horse  team,  every  horse 
of  which  was  suffering  with  sore 
shoulders. 

Judge  \Mlliams  let  the  man  go 
with  a  fine  of  $3  and  costs. 

Record  89 ;  case  'jZ. 


Officer  ]\IcNamara  arrested  a  man 
for  breaking  a  whip  over  the  back  of 
the  horse  he  was  driving.  The  man 
was  intoxicated. 

Judge  Stewart  fined  him  $5.00, 
which  was  paid. 

Record  "^^-^  Case   162. 


The  26th  Precinct  Police  held  a 
team  of  horses  that  were  being  driven 
in  unfit  condition,  and  sent  for  a 
humane  officer  to  take  charge  of  case. 

One  horse  was  badly  knee-sprung 
and  very  lame  in  one  leg;  the  other 
horse  was  painfully  sore  on  the  right 
shoulder. 

The  owner  was  taken  into  court  and 
fined  S3.00  and  costs.  $5.00  in  all,  by 
Judge  Fake. 

Record  88;  Case  139. 


Officer  Gainor,  of  the  4th  Precinct 
Police  Station,  arrested  a  man  for 
cruelty  to  a  horse,  and  asked  that  a 
humane  officer  handle  the  case. 

Judge  Martin  heard  the  evidence 
and  fined  the  man  $11.00  in  all,  which 
was  paid. 

Record  '&'^;  Case  62. 


HOLIDAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  HORSES 


1.  Don't  use  cold  bits  in  cold 
weather.  Your  horse's  tongue  is  ten- 
der and  his  mouth  is  formed  of  deli- 
cate glands  and  tissues. 

2.  Don't  clip  your  horse  when  the 
mercury  is  at  the  freezing  point. 

3.  Don't  fail  to  blanket  your  horse 
when  he  stands  in  the  cold. 

4.  Don't  forget  that  nasal  catarrh, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  other  ills 
often  result  from  exposure  and  the 
chill  which  follows  suddenly  checked 
perspiration. 

5.  Don't  fail  to  keep  your  horse's 
shoes  sharp  when  the  streets  are  slip- 
pery. 

6.  Don't  put  your  horse's  feet  in 
unskilled  hands.  Good  feet  are 
spoiled  by  bad  shoeing. 

7.  Don't  keep  your  horse  in  an 
overheated  stable,  then  stand  him  for 
hours  in  a  freezing  atmosphere,  and 
wonder  why  he  became  sick. 

8.  Don't  fail  to  water  your  horse 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  but  not 
with  ice  water. 

9.  Don't  load  your  horse  too  heav- 
ily when  the  streets  and  roads  are 
blocked  with  snow. 

10.  Don't  force  him  to  back  a 
heavy  load  over  a  deep  snow  bank. 
A  shovel  with  a  little  energy  will 
make  it  easier  for  your  horse  and  your 
conscience. 

11.  Don't  try  to  convince  your 
horse  that  he  is  on  skates  when  his 
feet  strike  the  slippery  asphalt. 

12.  Don't  fail  to  oil  your  wagon 
axles.  There  is  a  lot  of  humanity 
in  wagon  grease. 

13.  Don't  fail  to  properly  shelter 
your  stock  from  the  cold,  and  to  exer- 
cise them  when  the  weather  is  good. 

14.  Don't  fail  to  have  your  horse's 
teeth  examined.  Of  what  use  is  food 
if  your  horse  can't  eat  it? 

15.  Don't  dock  your  horse's  tail. 
He  needs  it  in  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer, and  it  was  put  there  for  a  good 

use. 


16.  Don't  overcheck  your  horse, 
for  it  is  cruel  and  injurious.  Nature's 
curves  are  always  graceful. 

17.  Don't  forget  that  there  is 
more  profit  in  coaxing  a  horse  than 
in  kicking  him.  Try  gentleness  and 
see  how  it  grows  on  you. 

18.  Don't  Avait  till  your  horse  is 
dead,  or  nearly  so,  before  you  send 
for  a  doctor  or  an  ambulance. 


NOONDAY  REST 


Working  horses  should  be  given 
rest  and  food  at  noon  time.  Renewed 
strength  and  fresh  spirit  for  the 
horse  and  better  work  for  the  after- 
noon will  be  the  practical  result. 

The  feedbag — the  horse's  "quick 
lunch  counter" — is  a  great  institu- 
tion !  A  decade  ago  it  was  unknown, 
while  now  it  is  a  common  sight  to 
see  the  business  streets  of  any  city 
lined  with  horses  eating  from  nose- 
bags at  the  noon  hour. 

There  are,  however,  inhumane  ways 
of  feeding,  and  horses  are  oftentimes 
subjected  to  cjuestionable  hospitality 
at  the  hands  of  their  drivers  through 
the  use  of  feedbags  that  are  either 
too  small  or  too  large,  too  loose  or 
too  close,  and  are  made  of  coarse, 
scratchy  material,  being  insufficiently 
ventilated  and  filled  with  dusty  grain. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  bags 
made  of  proper  material — smooth, 
firm  canvas,  not  gunny  sacking — well 
ventilated  and  correctly  adjusted  so 
that  the  top  edge  will  not  scratch 
the  horse's  eyes  nor  his  nose  be  forced 
too  close  to  the  grain  as  he  feeds. 

A  recent  California  invention  is  a 
feedbag  through  which  the  air  circu- 
lates freely,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
allow  a  gentle  flow  of  grain  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bag 
until  the  supply  is  gone.  If  the  horse 
stops  eating  the  grain  ceases  to  flow. 
It  is  a  clever  device — a  sure  cure  for 
fast  eating  and  a  guide  to  good  table 
manners. 
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STREET  TRADING 


The  recent  reappearance  of  chil- 
dren in  conspicuous  numbers  on  our 
city  streets,  at  night,  for  the  purpose 
of  selhng  papers  and  gum,  caused  Ilh- 
nois  Humane  Society  officers  to  inter- 
fere in  a  great  many  cases,  some  of 
which  were  cited  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
before  Judge  Pinckney,  under  the  act 
which  prohibits  those  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  from  peddling  or  beg- 
ging on  the  streets. 

An  account  of  the  trips  of  investi- 
gation made  by  the  officers  may  serve 
to  give  our  readers  glimpses  of  the 
after-dark  life  of  these  juvenile  street- 
traders. 

There  is  no  form  of  philanthropy 
that  should  more  naturally  attract  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  people 
than  that  of  protecting-  little  children. 
Children  surrounded  by  all  the  in- 
fluences that  contribute  to  comfort  and 
happiness  make  a  strong  appeal  to  our 
chivalric  and  loving  care ;  how  much 
greater  should  be  the  appeal  from 
those  pathetic  little  victims  of  cruel 
circumstance  who  are  pitted  against 
such  terriljle  odds.  It  is  hard  enough 
and  sad  enough  for  "children  of  a 
larger  growth"  to  battle  with  cruel 
conditions,  but  a  tragedy  all  humanity 
should  rise  to  avert  w'hen  little  chil- 
dren are  forced  to  struggle  in  such  an 
unequal  contest. 

Few  people  know  these  children  of 


the  night  because  they  are  seldom  vis- 
\h\e  by  day.  The  theatre-goer,  cafe- 
diner  and  late  traveller  of  the  city 
streets  know  them,  but  only  by  sight, 
in  a  casual,  passing  way,  occasionally 
to  bestow  upon  them  a  smile,  a  penny 
or  a  thought  of  pity.  To  really  know 
them  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives  and,  above  all,  to  stop  the  illegal 
use  they  are  put  to  for  gain,  is  the 
wish  and  effort  of  this  Society. 

One  trip  made  by  the  humane  offi- 
cers in  the  recent  inspection  embraced 
an  investigation  of  all  the  newspaper 
office  doorways  and  alleys  and  theatre 
entrances  in  the  downtown  district. 
Xo  children  selling  gum  or  waiting 
about  the  streets  for  the  morning  pa- 
pers were  found.  It  was  learned  that 
one  boy  had  been  sent  ty  a  policeman 
to  the  Juvenile  Home,  the  night  be- 
fore, for  selling  gum.  A  girl,  whose 
custom  it  had  been  to  sell  gum  at  a 
certain  location  on  Wabash  Avenue, 
was  seen,  but  told  the  humane  officers 
that  she  had  just  been  ordered  by  a 
police  officer  to  stop  all  sale  of  gum, 
and  that  she  had  done  so. 

Ten  instances  of  children  selling 
papers  on  the  street  were  discovered. 
In  each  case  the  humane  officers  gave 
the  child  the  Society's  card  with  in- 
structions to  the  parents  to  keep  him 
off  the  streets  at  night,  and  then  sent 
him  home  b.v  street  car.     The  home 
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surroundings  and  conditions  of  these 
children  were  afterward  investigated 
and  reported,  and  the  night  patrol  still 
continues. 

At  another  time,  a  few  nights  later, 
the  officers  made  a  trip  that  included 
many  of  the  nickel  theatres,  chop- 
suey  restaurants  and  cheap  amusement 
places.  One  girl  and  twenty-two  boys 
were  discovered  selling  ])apers  and 
gum. 

On  a  subsequent  trip  another  search 
was  made  in  the  loop  district.  Two 
boys  were  found  selling  pai)ers ;  the 
officers  took  them  to  their  home  and 
talked  with  the  father,  who  kept  a 
barrel  house  saloon,  the  habitat  of 
many  rough  idlers.  He  was  told  about 
the  law  and  warned  to  keep  his  boys 
ofif  the  streets  at  night.  Another  lad 
was  found  on  Congress  Street,  and 
ordered  home  by  the  officers  with  in- 
structions for  his  parents.  At  the 
.American  Music  Hall  and  the  Globe 
Theatre  no  children  were  in  evidence. 
Later,  at  State  and  \'an  lUiren 
Streets,  a  little  lad  of  eight  years  was 
found  selling  papers,  almost  overcome 
with  the  cold.  He  was  taken  to  his 
home,  about  three  blocks  away,  by  the 
officers.  Three  other  boys  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  officers,  two  of 
whom  had  been  reprimanded  upon  a 
former  occasion.  .\t  the  Chicago 
American  building  a  crowd  of  twenty 
or  more  voungsters  were  swarming 
out  from  the  alley  at  the  rear.  It  de- 
veloped that  these  boys  had  gone  there 
to  wait  for  the  morning  papers,  but 
had  been  ordered  to  go  home  by  the 
manager  of  the  American  because  of 
the  severe  cold  weather. 

Out  of  the  sum  total  of  these  cases, 
six  were  cited  for  prosecution.  Five 
boys  and  one  girl  were  given  into  the 
custody  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
their  parents  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore Judge  Pinckney. 

In  the  case  of  Isadore  Kniff,  eight 


years  old,  the  mother  pleaded  that  the 
child  had  been  allowed  to  sell  papers 
and  gum  because  the  husband,  the 
child's  step-father,  had  been  out  of 
work.  Upon  the  promise  of  the  father 
to  send  the  child  to  school  the  Judge 
<lismissed  the  case,  after  first  giving 
the  mother  a  severe  reprimand. 

Daniel  Pendella,  seven  years  old. 
was  an  engaging  scrap  of  humanity  as 
he  api)eared  before  the  Judge.  The 
Judge  told  his  father  that  he  would 
give  him  one  more  chance  to  do  what 
was  right  by  the  lad,  but  that  officers 
would  watch  the  case  and  report  any 
violation  of  the  order  to  keep  him  at 
home  after  night. 

Xine-year-old  jose])h  Parker  was 
another  diminutive  ])aper  seller,  whose 
father  said  he  had  not  known  that  his 
boy  had  been  selling  papers.  He  was 
cautioned  by  the  Judge  and  then  al- 
lowed to  go. 

The  mother  of  Ida  Goodman,  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  nine,  w^s  brought  before 
the  court  to  answer  for  allowing  the 
child  to  sell  gum  late  at  night.  She 
said  that  both  she  and  her  small 
daughter  had  been  selling  gum,  but 
that  they  were  seldom  on  the  street 
later  than  seven  o'clock  p.  m.  The 
Judge  reprimanded  and  cautioned  her 
and  let  her  go. 

^Michael  Tanglia,  nine  years  of  age, 
appeared  with  his  father,  who  told  the 
Judge  that  he  had  sent  the  boy  to  visit 
a  relative  who  kept  a  saloon,  in  order 
to  remove  the  boy  from  the  bad  in- 
fluence of  his  home  neighborhood,  and 
that  the  boy  had  gone  out  on  the 
streets  to  sell  papers  at  that  place. 
Sending  the  boy  from  South  State 
Street  to  Congress  and  Wabash  Ave- 
nue must  have  sounded  pathetically 
like  Scylla  and  Charybdis  to  Judge 
Pinckney,  and  he  directed  the  father 
to  keep  the  boy  oft'  the  streets  after 
six  o'clock  at  night. 
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The  last  of  the  Httle  group,  Willard 
Close,  an  eight-year-old  boy,  was  pres- 
ent with  his  father  and  mother.  The 
father  was  a  cripple,  and  the  mother 
pleaded  that  her  work  as  janitress  for 
a  building  at  night  kept  her  so  en- 
gaged that  she  had  been  unable  to  look 
after  her  boy,  and  that  she  had  not 
known  that  he  was  selling  papers  on 
the  street.  She  was  earnestly  warned 
against  a  repetition  of  the  otifense  and 
then  permitted  to  go. 

Judge  Pinckney  expressed  a  great 
deal  in  few  words  when  he  said : 
"Sending  these  little  ones  into  the 
street  at  night  is  sending  them  into  a 
dissolute  life."  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  practice  of  street-trading 
induces  bad  habits  of  idleness  and 
gambling ;  these  engender  a  strong 
antipathy  to  any  discipline  or  regular 
work  and  often  cause  children  to  de- 
velop into  beggars  and  thieves.  As 
the  parents  of  these  children  are  in 
some  cases  disreputable,  dissipated 
men  and  women,  only  too  willing  to 
make  catch-penny  merchants  of  their 
children,  and  others,  having  ample 
means  of  subsistence,  making  it  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  this  matter  rjeeds 
the  closest,  most  conscientious  inves- 
tigation. Officers  are  giving  time  and 
attention  to  this  child  work,  but  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  is  really  essential  to 
cope  with  this  city-wide  evil.  There 
are  chances  for  many  such  child  cases 
to  go  undetected  in  a  great  city  like 
Chicago,  and  we  make  the  request 
that  all  persons  seeing  child  peddlers 
on  the  street  at  night  will  please  re- 
port their  exact  location  to  The  Illi- 
nois Humane  Society,  1145  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Telephones  Harri- 
son 384  and  7005. 

The  thought  of  children  without 
parental  love  and  care  is  enough  to 
grip  one's  heart !  They  need  both 
as  flowers  need  sunshine  and  shelter. 


EMMA  WINKLEMAN  CASE 

Thomas  D.  Walsh,  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
telegraphed  The  Illinois  Humane  So- 
ciety on  November  28th,  191 1,  re- 
questing that  an  officer  meet  Elma 
Winkleman,  five  years  of  age,  on  ar- 
rival of  West  Shore  train  at  Wabash 
Station  at  9:45  p.  m.,  Wednesday 
night. 

The  Society  conferred  with  the  Ger- 
man Vice  Consul,  Mr.  A.  Geissler, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  case,  and 
got  in  touch  with  the  child's  mother, 
Mrs.  Ida  Winkleman.  It  seems  that 
Mrs.  Winkleman  and  her  husband 
came  to  this  country  six  years  ago 
from  Bremen,  Germany,  when  Elma 
was  three  years  old.  The  father  took 
her  back  to  Bremen,  leaving  the 
mother  behind  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. 

In  January,  191 1,  the  mother 
learned  that  the  father  had  abandoned 
the  girl  and  run  away,  and  that  his 
whereabouts  could  not  be  ascertained. 
In  the  meantime  the  mother  supported 
herself  by  working  in  a  laundry,  and 
incidentally  saved  money  enough  to 
send  for  Elma.  The  girl  made  the 
journey  safely  from  Bremen,  Ger- 
many, to  Chicago  with  the  assistance 
of  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
German  Consul  at  Chicago,  Mr.  A. 
Geissler,  The  New  York  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
and  The  Illinois  Humane  Society. 

It  was  a  happy  Thanksgiving  dinner 
Mrs.  Winkleman  and  her  daughter 
had  this  year  of  191 1.  Mr.  Walsh 
wrote  on  December  8th  last,  saying: 
"Our  friends  in  Germany  will  be  ad- 
vised of  your  co-operation  with  us 
and  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
methods  of  operation  pursued  by  our 
Societies  in  sending  the  child  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another  under 
such  strong  safeguards." 
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AMENDiWENT  TO  ILLINOIS  JUVENILE 
COURT  LAW 

Albany.  X.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1911. 
George    A.     Seott,     Secretary,     The     Illinois 

Humane     Society,     1145     South     Wabash 

Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Secretary  Scott:  L  have  ji\st  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Illinois 
referring  to  the  new  amendment  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  Law  in  your  State  which 
permits  children  who  were  formerly  sent  to 
institutions  to  be  left  in  the  care  of  the 
mother,  the  latter  to  receive  a  pension  from 
the  county  in  order  to  be  able  to  properly 
care  for  her  children,  where  she  is  without 
the  necessary  support.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  a  copy  of  this  act,  and,  if  con- 
venient, of  tlic  .hneniie  Court  Ijaw  as  it  now 
stands. 

We  have  recently  been  discussing,  at  the 
New  York  State  Convention,  the  possibility 
of  having  money  voted  by  the  counties  for 
the  support  of  mothers  and  children  rather 
than  to  break  up  a  family.  It  seems  to  me 
a  very  good  plan. 

Hoiiing  that  I  am  not  asking  too  much, 
I  am,  with   kind  regards. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Wm.'O.  Stillman, 

President. 
Chicago.  Nov.  25,  1911. 
Dr.    William    O.    Stillman,    President,     The 

American   lliimane  Association,  287   State 

Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Stillman:  Answering  your 
letter  of  the  22nd  instant,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  amendment  to  this  Act  above  re- 
ferred to  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  7.  If  the  court  shall  find  any 
male  child  under  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years  or  any  female  child  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  to  be  de- 
pendent or  neglected  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act,  the  court  may  allow 
sucli  child  to  remain  at  its  own  home 
subject  to  the  friendly  visitation  of  a 
probation  officer,  and  if  the  parent, 
l^arents,  guardian  or  custodian  con- 
sent thereto,  or  if  the  court  shall  fur- 
ther find  that  the  parent,  parents, 
guardian  or  custodian  of  such  child 
are  utifit  or  improper  guardians  or 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  care  for, 
protect,  train,  educate  or  discipline 
such  child,  and  that  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  such  child  and  the  people  of 
this    State   that    such   child   be    taken 


from  the  custody  of  its  parents,  cus- 
todian or  guardian,  the  court  may 
make  an  order  appointing  as  guardian 
of  the  person  of  such  child  some  re- 
putable citizen  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  order  such  guardian  to  place 
such  child  in  some  suitable  family 
home  or  other  suitable  place,  which 
such  guardian  may  provide  for  such 
child  or  the  court  may  enter  an  order 
committing  such  child  to  some  suit- 
able State  institution,  organized  for 
the  care  oi  dependent  or  neglected 
children,  or  to  some  training  school 
or  industrial  school,  or  to  some  asso- 
ciation embracing  in  its  objects  the 
])urpose  of  caring  for  or  obtaining 
homes  for  neglected  or  dependent  chil- 
dren, which  association  shall  have  been 
accredited  as  hereinafter  provided. 

//  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  de- 
pendent or  neglected  child  are  poor 
and  unable  to  properly  care  for  the 
said  child,  but  are  otherzvise  proper 
guardians  and  it  is  for  the  zv  elf  are  of 
such  child  to  remain  at  home,  the  court 
may  enter  an  order  finding  such  facts 
and  fixing  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  parent  or  parents  to 
properly  care  for  such  child,  and 
thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  board,  through  its  county  agent 
or  otherzvise,  to  pay  to  such  parent  or 
parents,  at  stick  times  as  said  order 
may  designate,  the  amount  so  speci- 
fied, for  the  care  of  such  dependent 
or  neglected  child  until  the  further 
order  of  the  court. 

Approved  June  5,  1911. 

This  law  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few 
months  here  in  Illinois.  The  county  agent 
of  Cook  County  is  afraid  that  the  eountj 
will  have  to  raise  $250,000  extra  to  provide 
for  payments  to  be  made  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  mothers'  pension  law.  The 
total  appropriation  for  his  otiice  last  year 
was  $200,000  for  expenditures  of  all  kinds. 
So  far  93  cases  have  been  brought  within 
the  provisions  of  this  new  law  and  in  83  of 
these  eases  mothers  have  been  granted  from 
$16  to  $40  a  month  to  take  care  of  their 
children.     Under  the  old  law  these  children 
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would  have  lieeii  sent  to  homes.  Now  they 
remain  with  the  mothers,  and  these  have 
already  drawn  $1,180  from  the  county  treas- 
ury. The  county  agent  claims  that  there  are 
30,000  dependent  families  in  Cook  County 
which  would  be  entitled  to  pensions  under 
this  law. 

You  will  observe,  however,  that  the  law 
provides  that  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  must  pass  upon  all  applications  for 
pensions  and  that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
discretion  with  the  Judge  when  to  give  and 
when  not  to  give  relief  under  this  Act.  The 
Judge  of  our  Juvenile  Court,  Hon.  Merritt 
W.  Pinckney,  does  not  ajiprehend  much  dan- 
ger to  the  county.  He  says:  "It  will  be 
a  long  time  yet  before  the  county  will  be 
paying  as  much  out  under  this  new  law  as 
it  gives  to  institutions  which  took  charge  of 
its  dependents  in  the  past.  There  might  be 
danger  in  the  law  itself,  but  there  is  little 
danger  provided  it  is  wisely  applied."  He 
further  said,  ' '  The  law  is  one  of  the  best 
ever  passed  for  the  ^velfare  of  children,  if 
properly  administered.  If  not,  it  will  be 
the  worst.  It  can  be  misused  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.  Supposing,  for  instance,  aid 
were  given,  not  upon  needs,  but  ujion  a 
political  basis,  the  result  would  be  disas- 
trous." In  the  matter  of  applying  this  law, 
the  Judge  said :  ' '  The  applicant  iirst 
comes  to  the  court.  A  representative  of  the 
county  agent  and  a  j^robation  ofiicer  are 
sent  to  investigate.  If  the  investigators 
report  unfavorably,  the  petition  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  relief  is  not  presented  to  the 
court.  In  the  first  place,  these  two  agencies 
find  whether  the  parent  is  in  actual  need 
nnd  is  honest,  moral,  of  good  reputation, 
and  has  a  proper  sense  of  her  duties  as 
^larent.  If  it  is  found  that  the  parent  has 
all  the  qualifications  recjuired  for  the  proper 
care  of  her  children  and  needs  assistance, 
the  next  step  is  to  search  out  relatives.  If 
we  find  one  able  to  support  the  family  but 
will  not,  he  is  taken  into  the  County  Court 
and  made  to  contribute  under  the  law. 
When  the  petition  is  filed  in  the  court,  a 
thorough  investigation  is  made  to  get  at  all 
the  facts  in  order  to  jDrotect  the  county 
from  being  imposed  upon.  If  it  is  found 
that  the  applicants  have  been  shipped  into 
Cook  County  for  the  purj^ose  of  getting  aid, 
they  are  shipped  back  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came,  as  every  county  must 
care  for  its  own  poor." 

This  is  about  all  the  information  I  can 
give  you  at  the  present  time,  as  it  about 
brings  the  situation  under  this  law  up  to 
date.     I  hope  you  are  well. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  A.   H.   Scott, 

Secretary. 


STREET  WORK  IN  WINTER 

The  first  snow  storm  of  the  season,  a  mild 
one,  came  on  the  night  of  November  14  and 
made  hauling  difficult  and  dangerous  at  the 
inclines  and  l)ridges.  The  officers  of  the 
Society  made  it  their  special  business  to  re- 
lieve bad  conditions,  wherever  possible,  and 
the  following  information  abstracted  from 
the  officers '  reports  may  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers : 

November  15,  1911. — Approach  at  12th 
and  Lumber  streets  examined  and  found 
quite  slippery.  Officer  Nolan  saw  B.  &  O. 
Railway  and  had  salt  and  cinders  scattered 
on  it,  and  after  this  was  done  there  was  no 
more  trouble.  There  were  three  lead  teams 
to  help  up  the  approach  to  12th  street. 
Officer  examined  73  teams  and  all  were 
found  in  fair  working  condition. 

Officer  Brayne  visited  tiie  inclines  and 
bridges,  east  and  west  approaches,  from  12th 
street  north  to  and  including  Madison  street 
bridge.  On  12th  street,  Taylor,  Harrison, 
Van  Buren  and  Madison  streets  the  snow 
was  practically  gone  from  the  inclines  in  a 
few  hours. 

Many  horses  were  found  smooth  shod, 
slipping  all  over  the  street,  and  were  sent 
to  the  barn.  The  drivers  of  the  smooth  shod 
horses  were  cautioned  to  have  the  horses 
properly  shod. 

Officer  McDonough  examined  Kinzie  street 
bridge  and  found  it  in  good  condition,  the 
snow  having  been  cleared  away  and  a  quan- 
tity of  cinders  scattered  there. 

The  Wells  street  bridge  and  approaches 
were  clear  of  snow  and  dry.  On  the  Clark 
street  bridge  there  was  some  snow.  The 
north  viaduct  that  was  rebuilt  last  summer 
is  about  18  inches  higher  than  the  old  via- 
duct, which  makes  the  incline  much  more 
steep.  The  State  street  bridge  and  Dear- 
born street  bridge  approaches  were  all  right. 
Some  cinders  were  placed  at  the  Rush  street 
bridge. 

The  incline  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wells 
street  bridge  or  viaduct  is  very  steep  and 
the  iron  posts  are  within  four  feet  of  the 
street  car  rails,  making  it  very  dangerous 
for  a  team  of  horses,  attached  to  a  heavy 
load,  when  descending  without  a  brake  on 
the  wheel.  Driver  cannot  hold  his  team 
back,  and  ]f  a  horse  falls,  the  load  is  on 
top  of  it;  if  a  team  of  horses  that  travel 
wide  apart,  the  horses  are  apt  to  hit  an  iron 
post  and  fall.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  place 
for  teaming,  and  wagons  descending  at  that 
point  should  have  a  brake  on  the  M^heels. 
At  this  point  horses  are  frequently  thrown 
to  the  ground  and  dragged  for  many  feet, 
while  struggling  to  hold  back  the  loaded 
wagons,  and  slipping  on  the  cobblestone 
pavement,  some  serious  accidents  have  oc- 
curred. 
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CHILDREN'S   CORNER 


OLD  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

"All  in  the  time  of  winter, 

When  the  fields  were  white  with  snow, 
A  babe  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 

A  long,  long  time  ago. 
Oh,  wiiat  a  thing  was  that,  good  folks, 

That  the  Lord  whom  we  do  know, 
Siiould  have  been  a  babe  for  all  our  sakes, 

To  take  away  our  woe ! 

'  *  Not  in  a  golden  castle 

Was  this  sweet  baby  born, 
But  only  in  a  stable, 

With  cattle  and  with  corn; 
But  forth  afield  the  angels 

Were  singing  in  the  air; 
And  when  the  siiepherds  heard  the  news, 

To  that  Child  they  did   repair. 

"The  wise  men,  also,  from  the  East 

Were  guided  by  a  star, — 
Oh,  I  wonder  often,  at  this  day. 

Where  those  good  wise  men  are!" 


THE  HUNGRY  SPARRO>V, 

It  was  a  cold  winter  day.  The  snow 
lay  deep  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Glittering  icicles  hung  from  the 
houses,  and  the  window-panes  were 
curtained  with  frost. 

Two  sparrows  chanced  to  meet  on 
a  chestnut  tree.  One  looked  fat  and 
well-cared-for.  and  was  as  jolly  as 
could  be ;  the  other  was  thin  and 
wretched,  and  his  wings  drooped  dis- 
consolately. 

The  thin  one  spoke  to  the  plump 
one :  "How  does  it  happen  that  yovi 
can  be  so  happv  this  cold  winter 
day?" 

"Because  I  am  well  cared  for,''  the 
other  replied. 

"Oh,  you  lucky  thing!"'  sighed  the 
thin  sparrow.  "The  snow  lies  deep 
and  thick  everywhere — I  never  can 
find  a  single  grain  of  corn  or  the 
tiniest  crumb.  Every  day  I  go  to  bed 
hungry  and  wake  up  just  as  hungry. 
Just  look  at  me — how  thin  I  am !  I 
can't  stand  it  much  longer." 

"You   poor   little   thing!"    said    the 


fat  sparrow.  "I'm  so  sorry  for  you. 
One  could  tell  by  looking  at  you  that 
something  was  wrong.  Don't  you 
know  some  big  house  wdiere  they  feed 
the  birds  every  day?" 

"What  sort  of  a  house  is  that?  I 
never  saw  one,"  the  hungry  sparrow 
asked  eagerly. 

"Well,  there  are  the  school-houses 
here  in  town.  Hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  attend  '■h  n.  They  all  love  us 
birds  and  scatter  heaps  of  bread  and 
cracker  crumbs  in  front  of  the  win- 
dows for  us.  Sometiines  there  is  so 
much  food  we  cannot  eat  it  all.  The 
children  call  us  the  'school  sparrows' 
because  we  go  there  every  day  to  get 
our  breakfast  and  dinner." 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  the  thin  little  spar- 
row, "I  wish  I  could  be  a  school  spar- 
row, too!"   • 

"Why  not?"  returned  the  other. 

"Come  with  me  and  I  will  show 
you  a  school-house." 

They  flew  away  together,  and  the 
fat  sparrow  soon  pointed  out  a  school- 
house.  From  this  day  on  the  thin  one 
became  a  school-sparrow  and  he  pros- 
pered greatly.  He  had  all  he  wanted 
to  eat  every  day.  In  a  few  days  he 
looked  as  phuu])  and  well  as  his  fat 
friend. 

"The  dear  little  children."  thought 
the  sparrows  often.  "How  good  they 
are  to  us !" 


LANDSEER,   PAINTER  AND  ANIMAL 
FRIEND 

Almost  from  babyhood  the  Land- 
seer  children  had  two  absorbing  in- 
terests— animals  and  drawing.  Natu- 
rally the  two  were  often  combined, 
and  Edwin  especially,  who  later  be- 
came one  of  the  most  famous  animal 
painters  in  the  world,  spent  most  of 
his  time  drawing  dogs  and  birds  and 
horses.     The  children  possessed  rab- 
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bits  and  pigeons  and  dogs  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  and  a  man  once  refused  to 
rent  a  house  to  their  father  because  of 
these  numerous  pets. 

Wherever  animals  were  to  be  seen 
in  London  there,  too,  the  Landseer 
children  were  to  be  found  with  their 
pencils.  In  a  certain  shop  window 
there  was  a  Newfoundland  dog  caring 
for  a  lion  cub.  The  lion,  when  a 
baby,  had  been  given  to  the  dog  to 
bring  up.  Of  course,  he  grew  very 
much  larger  than  his  foster-mother, 
but  he  never  ceased  to  love  her.  It 
was  amusing  to  Edwin  to  see  the  dog 
give  the  strong  young  lion  a  cuff  on 
the  head  when  he  did  not  behave  well, 
and  he  made  pictures  of  the  two  ani- 
mals in  every  conceivable  position — 
eating,  walking,  asleep  and  at  play. 

As  Edwin  grew  to  manhood  he 
owned  so  many  animals  and  had  made 
so  many  paintings  of  them  that  he 
had  to  find  a  house  of  his  own  in 
which  to  keep  them  all.  Smooth  green 
lawns  surrounded  the  house  and  old- 
fashioned  flowers  grew  in  the  garden. 
It  was  a  delightful  place  for  his  ani- 
mal friends ;  and  his  other  friends, 
too,  enjoyed  visiting  there. 

Once,  when  he  entered  the  house, 
he  found  some  callers  waiting  for  him. 
'T  have  been  out  in  the  field  training 
some  horses,"  the  painter  explained. 
"But  you  have  no  whip."  "This  is 
the  whip  I  use,"  said  Landseer,  hold- 
ing up  a  lump  of  sugar.  "Animals 
do  not  learn  more  quickly  by  cruel 
treatment." 

Dogs,  like  children,  are  very  intu- 
itive ;  they  know  a  friend  instinctively. 
Strange  dogs  often  came  up  to  Land- 
seer on  the  street  and  rubbed  lovingly 
against  him.  One  time  he  was  in  a 
large  company  when  some  great  dogs 
came  bounding  into  the  room.  Their 
barking  made  so  much  noise  and  con- 
fusion that  the  ladies  and  children 
were  frightened.    Landseer  then  spoke 


to  the  dogs  in  a  soft,  gentle  voice  and 
they  instantly  became  quiet. 

"Oh,  I  did  not  know  these  were 
your  dogs,  Mr.  Landseer,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  ladies.  And  the  artist  re- 
plied:  "No,  I  never  saw  them  be- 
fore." 


A  FRIENDLY  MEAL 

Two  fine-looking  horses  attached  to 
buggies  were  hitched  several  feet 
apart,  but  the  hitching  straps  allowed 
them  sufficient  liberty  of  movement 
to  get  their  heads  together  if  they  so 
desired. 

The  owner  of  one  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  a  prolonged  stop  to 
give  the  horse  a  feed  of  oats,  which 
was  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk 
in  a  bag. 

He  was  contentedly  munching  his 
oats  when  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  actions  of  the  other  horse, 
which  was  evidently  hungry.  He 
eyed  the  plentiful  supply  of  oats  wist- 
fully and  neighed  in  an  insinuating 
manner. 

The  horse  with  the  feed  pricked  up 
his  ears  politely  and  replied  with  a 
neigh,  which  must  have  been,  in  horse 
language,  an  invitation  to  help  him- 
selL 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with 
alacrity  and  the  hungry  horse  moved 
toward  the  bag  as  far  as  his  hitching- 
strap  would  permit.  But  the  strap 
was  not  long  enough,  and  his  wishful 
mouth  fell  about  a  yard  short  of  the 
bag. 

The  host  noticed  and  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate this  difficulty.  Fortunately, 
there  was  some  leeway  to  his  strap. 
So  he  moved  slowly  along  the  curb, 
pushing  the  bag  with  his  nose  until 
his  guest  was  able  to  reach  it.  Then, 
after  a  friendly  nose-rub  of  saluta- 
tion the  two  horses  contentedly  fin- 
ished the  oats  together. 
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CHRISTMAS  BELLS 

I   heard   the    hells   on    L'hristnias   liay 
Their  old  familiar  carols  i>lay, 

And  wild  and  s«eet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to   moi." 

And    thought    how,    as    the    day    had    ((hiip. 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Now   roll   along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  "  Fcaee  on  earth,  good-will  to  mvii." 

Till  ringing,  singing,  on   its  way. 

The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day. 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime, 
Of  "Peace  on  earth,  good-uill  to  nun." 

But  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head, — 
"There   is  no  peace  on  earth,''   I   said; 

' '  For  hate  is  strong. 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  "Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men." 

Then  jiealed  the  bells,  more  loud  and  deep. 
"God  is  not  dead;  nor  doth  lie  sleep! 
The    Wrong    shall    fad,    the    Sight    prevad. 
With    peace   on    earth,   good-tviJl    to    men." 
— T-onLrfeilow. 


CHRISTMAS  QIVINQ 

The  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren and  animals  is  a  public  duty. 
To  educate  people  to  appreciate  this 
fact  and  to  perforin  their  individual 
and  collective  duty  is  the  primary 
work  of  the  institution  known  as  the 
Humane  Society.  This  occupies  a 
powerful  and  unique  place  in  a  com- 


nuinit}-.  and  its  usefulness  will  in- 
crease with  the  spreading'  of  knowl- 
eflge  concerning'  its  operations. 

It  stands  as  a  legal  fortress  for  the 
defense  of  abused  children  and  ani- 
mals. Those  who  regard  it  with  in- 
difference and  incredulity  arc  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  thousands  of  children  and  animals 
that  stand  in  need  of  its  protection. 
Those  who  have  knowledge  of  this 
great  need  support  the  institution  with 
conviction  and  enthusiasm,  \\hat  is 
needed  is  a  more  general  understand- 
ing of  the  Society,  its  aims  and  re- 
sults. Comparatively  few  people  have 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  its  work 
and  worth.  Even  so,  there  have 
been  enough  who  did  recognize  its 
importance  lo  enable  it  to  rescue  thou- 
sands of  children  and  animals  from 
cruel  treatment  and  vicious  environ- 
ment, to  change  public  sentiment,  and 
to  bring  about  constructive  reforms 
through  legislation.  A  minority  of 
workers  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  more  complete  attainments  of  the 
majority. 

Since  the  education  of  a  people  in 
the  conditions  of  its  social  life  is  slow, 
perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  little  is  known  of  the  means  of 
correction.  To  be  awake  to  the  sit- 
uation means  to  be  interested.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  Illinois  Laws 
Concerning  Cruelty  to  Children  and 
Animals,  together  with  the  Sugges- 
tions for  Co-operating  with  the  Hu- 
mane Society,  will  give,  in  tabloid 
form,  complete  information  as  to  the 
character,  scope,  jurisdiction  and  use 
of  the  Society.     (Pages  34,  35,  36.) 

The  practical  application  of  the  di- 
rections for  using  the  Society  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  have  accom- 
plished untold  relief. 

It  should  be  understood  that  aid  is 
given  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  The  So- 
ciety is  no  respecter  of  persons.    The 
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greater  part  of  its  work  is  preventive 
rather  than  punitive,  as  much  humane 
educational  work  is  being  done  that 
is  striking  at  the  cause  of  cruelty  and 
therefore  preventing  its  effect. 

The  platform  of  the  Society  is  broad 
enough  for  all  humanitarians,  irre- 
spective of  religious,  social  or  class 
distinction,  to  stand  upon.  The  need 
of  protection  for  helpless  children  and 
animals  is  the  rallying  point,  their 
mute  suffering,  its  incentive,  their  re- 
lief, its  aim.  Its  scope  is  comprehen- 
sive, embracing  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  any  living  thing  located  in 
any  village,  town  or  city,  or  any  part 
of  any  county  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

It  would  seem  that  thousands  of 
recruits  would  enlist  in  this  protective 
cause ;  the  infinite  pathos  of  the  work 
ought  to  call  forth  infinite  pity,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  such  a  joy  and  satis- 
faction to  see  justice  done,  becom- 
ing an  annual  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  amount  of  $5.00,  which  con- 
tribution goes  into  the  working  fund, 
is  a  friendly  and  practical  way  of 
helping  on  the  good  work. 

Every  one  should  know  about  the 
Society  and  its  operations,  and  its  lo- 
cality should  be  as  familiar  as  that  of 
the  postofifice,  police  station,  fire  de- 
])artment,  public  library  or  city  hall. 
Every  one  should  know  that  it  is  at 
the  service  of  the  public,  men,  women 
and  children ;  that  complaints  of 
cruelty  may  be  made  without  fear  of 
pul)licity  and  without  cost  to  the  com- 
])lainant. 

The  value  of  the  law.  the  need  of 
the  Society  and  its  use  to  the  public 
are  all  established,  but  it  requires  the 
heart  interest  and  generous  hand  of 
the  people  to  complete  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  work.  A  report  of 
concrete  work  done  by  this  Society 
during  the  period  from  February  ist 
to  November  ist,  191 1,  will  be  found 
on  page  36.  Such  reports  are  neces- 
sarih'  incomplete  records  because  the 


improved  conditions  in  coiuitless 
homes  and  stables  cannot  be  set  out  in 
figures. 

We  plead  our  cause  before  the 
great-hearted  public,  and  ask  for  per- 
sonal interest  and  financial  help  to 
carry  on  this  work.  The  distress  of 
our  child  and  animal  clients  is  the 
urgency  of  our  appeal.  Who  would 
not  share  in  promoting  all  that  will 
uplift  human  and  creature  kind  and 
hel])  to  bring  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will to  men  ? 


WANTED— REPORTS  OF  WORK  FROM 
ALL  CODtNTlES 

Two  recent  communications  wel- 
comed by  this  Society  are  those  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Rowland  J.  Ham- 
lin, of  Shelbyville,  111.,  and  Mr.  O.  W. 
Odell,  of  Chicago  Heights,  111.,  the 
special  agents  for  The  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society  for  those  respective 
places. 

Mrs.  Hamlin  had  no  sjjecific  cases 
or  prosecutions  to  report,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  she  is  accomplishing  much 
good  for  the  cause  in  her  locality  in  a 
quiet,  systematic,  definite  way,  by  dis- 
tributing ciuantities  of  practical  hu- 
mane literature  among  her  towns- 
people ;  this  is  effecting  a  helpful 
change  in  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  work.  Our  thanks  and  best 
wishes  go  to  her. 

The  Chicago  Heights  Branch,  one 
of  the  }'oungest  of  our  state  societies, 
shows  a  record  of  work  for  five 
months  that  is  a  credit  to  the  organi- 
zation and  its  agent,  Mr.  Odell. 

It  is  no  small  thing  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  volunteer  his  or  her  serv- 
ices in  such  a  cause  in  addition  to 
regular  business,  social  or  professional 
duties,  and  those  wdio  make  this  extra 
effort  to  further  child  and  animal  wel- 
fare in  their  locality  are  entitled  to 
hearty  appreciation  for  the  public 
good  thev  do. 
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The  Illinois  Humane  Society  has  a 
small  army  of  such  volunteers  scat- 
tered over  the  state,  and  herewith  reg- 
isters its  gratitude  for  the  sum  total 
of  their  valiant  help.  When  each 
county  has  an  agent  enlisted  in  the 
work, — and  seventy-six  counties  al- 
ready have, — the  Society  will  be 
equipped  to  patrol  the  entire  state  in 
the  protection  of  children  and  animals. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  cause. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Odell.  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  their  report, 
which  we  are  glad  to  give  publication. 
These  monthly  reports  of  concrete 
work  have  a  peculiar  interest  and 
value  to  those  engaged  in  humane 
work,  and  the  Society  earnestly  and 
cordially  solicits  communications  of 
this  kind  from  any  and  all  branch  so- 
cieties, special  agents,  and  all  other  so- 
cieties in  the  state  of  Illinois.  If  the 
response  to  this  request  is  enthusiastic, 
the  Advocate  will  gladly  dedicate  a 
section  of  its  space  to  such  reports  and 
accounts  of  cases  of  special  interest. 
This  would  form  an  arena  in  which 
we  could  all  whet  our  working  tools 
and  challenge  cruel  conditions  to  mor- 
tal combat. 

Following  is  the  Report  of  Chicago 
Heights  Humane  Society  from  June 
8th  to  October  28th,  191 1  : 

Cases  investigated  and  taken  into  court 
during  months  of  June  to  October,  inclu- 
sive,   1911: 

June  8th.  John  Zyz,  1226  Arnold  St. 
]\Iother  beat  boy  with  strap.  Was 
warned  not  to  repeat  it,  promising 
not  to  do  so  was  not  brought  into 
court. 
July  18th.  Mrs.  Mary  Wiggs,  Wallace 
and  1.5th  Sts.  Age  60  years.  Was 
in  destitute  circumstances.  De- 
serted by  family  of  four  children 
of  mature  age,  who.  refused  to  pro- 
vide for  her.  Saw  her  sons,  who 
have  since  provided  for  her  and 
therefore  have  not  been  brought 
into  court. 
July  20th.  Mrs.  Smith,  41  19th  St. 
Abused  her  two  children.  Was 
given  a  strong  warning  not  to  re- 


peat  it.      Upon   promise   not    to   do 
so   was   not    brought    into    court. 

July  23rd.  Theresa  Sharey,  24th  St. 
and  Chicago  Ed.  About  8  o  'clock 
p.  m.  locked  child  of  two  and  one- 
half  years  in  house,  while  mother 
attended  a  dance.  Police  officer  was 
abused  by  her  when  he  called 
there.  She  was  brought  into 
court,  fined  $5.00  and  costs — thai 
being  a  city  case,  as  she  was  ar- 
rested by  the  police.  Was  given 
a  strong  warning  not  to  repeat 
the  offense  and  lias  since  taken 
care  of  the  child. 

July  24th.  Nick  Pagoria,  16th  and 
Lowe  Ave.  Worked  a  sick  and  dis- 
abled old  horse.  Called  on  him 
same  date  at  S  p.  m.,  saw  the 
horse  was  unfit  to  work  jind  for- 
bade him  to  work  the  horse,  under 
penalty.  He  promised  not  to  work 
tlie  horse,  but  on  July  26th  he 
tried  to  do  so  and  the  horse  being 
unable  to  do  the  work  he  beat  the 
horse.  Had  him  arrested  July  27th 
and  hearing  was  given  him  before 
Police  ^Magistrate  Devoe.  Had 
horse  examined  by  State  Veterin- 
ai'y  Surgeon,  who  ordered  horse  to 
be  shot.  No  fine  assessed — only 
Court  costs. 

July  29th.  John  Scorpio,  1307  Fifth 
Ave.  Abusing  horse  in  trying  to 
make  him  do  work  he  was  unable 
to  do.  Was  stopped  by  the  Hu- 
mane Officer  and  given  a  warning. 

Aug.  3rd.  Myrtle,  Sarah  and  Clara 
Belle  Backtle  were  taken  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  Aug.  3rd.  Children 
were  cared  for  by  the  Court. 
Charge  against  parents,  neglect, 
lack  of  proper  care.  Parents, 
Grant  and  Lena  Backtle.  This 
case  has  at  one  time  been  reported 
to  the  Humane  Society  in  Chicago. 
Address  was  1607  Hanover  St. 

Aug.     No  cases.     Was  out  of  town. 

Sept.  22nd.  A.  Solomon.  16  East  Main 
St.  Crippled  horse,  unfit  for  work 
found  in  a  very  filthy  barn.  Was 
ordered  to  clean  up  and  care  for 
horse  at  once.  Sept.  2.5th,  called 
again,  barn  clean. 

Sept.  22nd.  A.  Coleman,  Steger,  111. 
With  a  very  lame  horse,  right  hind 
foot ;  given  him  by  Lacrosse  Hay 
Tool  Co.,  Chicago  Heights.  Said  he 
would  not  work  horse,  but  put  him 
in  pasture,  which  he  did. 
Oct.  loth.  John  Serek,  Wentworth 
Ave.  and  13th  St.     Advised  him  to 
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take  proper  care  of  his  children,  or 
he  would  be  brought  into  court.  He 
promised  to  do  so,  but  did  not 
heed  the  warning.  Oct.  29th  at  4 
p.  m.,  called  at  his  home,  found 
six-year-old  girl  sick  in  bed ;  no 
one  to  care  for  her  but  a  drunken 
man,  who  stayed  with  them. 
Father  went  to  Chicago  the  eve- 
ning before,  stayed  away  until 
Monday,  making  three  days  in  all. 
Was  found  on  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago Heights  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  locked  up  by  the  Humane 
Oflficer,  kept  in  jail  twenty-four 
hours  to  sober  up.  Was  fined  $10 
and  costs,  netting  $13.70  in  all. 
In  this  case  the  mother  died  about 
two  months  ago,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren, from  two  TO  teu  years  old. 
The  father  was  drunk  at  the  wife's 
funeral,  attending  without  a  coat 
on.  Was  well  able  to  properly  care 
for  the  children,  but  wilfully  neg- 
lected and  refused  to  do  so. 
Since  fined  he  has  braced  up  and 
children  are  now  cared  for  by  a 
family  who  rents  from  him,  he  own- 
ing his  own  home. 
Oct.  19th.  Camillo  and  Christine 
Tieri.  Five  children  were  brought 
into  the  Juvenile  ("ourt  and  cared 
for  by  said  Court.  Parents  had 
separated;  their  children  were  not 
provided  for. 
Oct.  28th.  Mary  Eeed,  58  West  Main 
St.  Beat  two-year-old  child  with  a 
stick.  Investigated  case  same  date. 
Gave  woman  a  strong  warning  not 
to  repeat  the  act ;  upon  promise  she 
was  not  taken  to  court. 
Have  also  investigated  many  minor  cases, 
of  which  I  made  no  note. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $10,  being 
fine  assessed  John  Serek. 

Please  send  me  the  Humane  Advocate,  re- 
taining  $1.00   of   amount   enclosed. 
Yours    trulv, 

"O.  W.  Odell. 


NEW  YORK   CONVENTION 

We  are  heartily  glad  to  note  that  the 
convention  of  New  York  State  Hu- 
mane Societies,  held  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
on  November  15th  and  i6th,  adopted 
a  resolution  appointing  a  committee 
to  obtain  the  enactment  of  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  worn-out  horses ; 
also  a  resolution  to  ask  President  Taft 


and  Congress  to  name  a  commission 
to  investigate  slaughter  houses,  here 
and  abroad,  with  a  view  to  enacting 
federal  laws  to  prevent  cruelty. 

The  problem  of  the  worn-out  work- 
horse should  certainly  be  solved  in 
some  satisfactory  and  humane  man- 
ner. The  question  of  "property 
rights"  should  not  be  considered,  as 
against  pain  and  suffering.  But  the 
law  would  be  loath  to  give  the  judi- 
cial power  into  the  hands  of  a  humane 
officer.  While  the  judgment  of  some, 
men  and  women  is  good,  that  of 
others  is  very  bad.  And  it  is  in  the 
exercise  of  poor  judgment  on  the  part 
of  many  workers  that  the  humane 
cause  suffers  most. 

Some  good  way  for  determining 
when  a  work-horse  should  be  retired 
from  work  should  be  ascertained  and 
uniformly  adopted  by  every  State  in 
the  country.  The  Humane  Societies 
could  see  that  it  was  strictly  and  uni- 
versally observed. 

The  slaughtering  of  animals  for 
food  is  under  government  control  in 
Germany  and  some  other  countries. 
Humane  methods  of  slaughtering  de- 
mand that  animals  killed  for  human 
food  (or,  in  fact,  for  any  reason) 
shall  be  first  rendered  unconscious  by 
some  method  of  stunning  before  the 
knife  is  used.  Legislation  should  be 
enacted  by  all  states  to  make  this 
method  of  slaughtering  compulsory 
and  uniform. 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Wilkin,  the  well 
known  Judge  of  the  Children's  Court, 
of  Brooklyn,  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Humane 
Societies  in  New  York  State.  Mr. 
H.  Clay  Preston  was  re-elected  Secre- 
tary. 

The  programme  of  the  convention 
was  a  remarkable  one,  running  the 
entire  gamut  of  practical  topics  per- 
taining to  humane  work,  and  was  a 
credit  to  the  work  in  New  York 
State  and  the  entire  cause. 
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EXTRACTS     FROM    LAWS     OF    THE 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  (HURD'S  RE= 

VISED  STATUES  CRIMINAL 

CODE) 

CONCERNING    CRUELTY    TO    CHILDREN. 

Chap.  38,  Sec.  4tQ2.~Certain  Employment 
of  Children  Forbidden.  It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  aiiY  person  having  the  care,  custody 
or  control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  to  exhibit,  use  or  employ,  or 
in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense,"^  sell, 
apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person  in 
or  for  the  vocation  or  occupation,  service 
or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical 
instruments,  rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing, 
begging  or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  con- 
tortionist, rider  or  acrobat  in  any  place 
whatsoever,  or  for  any  obscene,  indecent  or 
immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice 
whatsoever,  or  for,  or  in  any  business,  exhi- 
bition or  vocation,  injurious  to  the  health. 
or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such 
child,  or  cause,  procure  or  encourage  any 
such  child  to  engage  therein.  Nothing  in 
this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  or  affect 
the  employment  or  use  of  any  such  child  as 
a.  singer  or  musician  in  any'  cliurch,  school 
or  academy,  or  in  the  teaching  or  learning 
the  science  or  practice  of  music. 

Sec.  493. — Unlawful  to  Exliihit.  Tt  sliall 
also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take, 
receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit,  or  have 
in  custody  any  child  under  the  age  and  for 
the  purposes  prohibited  in  section  492 
hereof. 

Sec.  4,94.— Order  as  to  Cnatodii.  When 
it  shall  appear  that  any  person  has  made 
such  unlawful  use  of,  or  has  committed  a 
criminal  assault  upon  any  child,  such  child 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  "the  custody  of  the 
court,  who  may  make  such  order  as  is  now 
provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  vagrant, 
truant,  disorderly,  pauper  or  destitute  chil- 
dren. 

Sec.  495. — Endangering  of  Life  or  Health. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having 
the  care  or  custody  of  such  child  wilfullv  to 
cause  or  permit  the  life  of  such  child  to  be 
endangered,  or  the  health  of  such  child  to 
be  injured,  or  to  wilfully  cause  or  permit 
such  child  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situation 
that  its  life  or  health  may  be  endangered. 
Sec.  4%Q.~Fenalty.  Whoever  shall  be 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  any  child  in  any  of  the 
ways  mentioned  in  this,  or  in  the  foregoing 
sections,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five 
($5)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  ($200) 
dollars,  and  justices  of  the  peace  and  police 
justices  or  _  police  magistrates  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction   in   all   such   cases: 

First. — By  cruelly  beating,  torturing,  tor- 
menting,   overworking,   mutilating,    or    caus- 


ing, or  knowingly  allowing  the  same  to  be 
done. 

Second. — By  unnecessarily  failing  to  pro- 
vide any  child  in  his  or  her  charge  or  cus- 
tody with  proper  food,  drink^  slielter  and 
raiment. 

Third. — By    abandoning   any   child. 

Sec.  497. — Cruelty  to  Children  and  Others. 
Any  i^erson  who  shall  wilfully  or  unneces- 
sarily expose  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  or  shall  wilfully  or  unnecessarily 
in  any  manner  injure  in  health  or  limb  any 
child,  ajiprentice  or  other  person  under  his 
legal  control  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  ($200)  dollars,  and  justices  of 
the  peace  and  police  justices  and  magistrates 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  such 
cases. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with 
this  are  hereby  repealed. 

[Approved  June  21,  1895.  In  force 
July  1,  1895.] 

concerning  cruelty  to  animals. 

Chap.  38,  Sec.  50.— Whoever  shall  be 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  any  animal  in  any  of 
the  ways  mentioned  in  this  section,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than  $200, 
viz. : 

Fir.st. — ^By  overloading,  overdriving,  over- 
working, cruelly  beating,  torturing,  torment- 
ing, mutilating,  or  cruelly  killing  any  ani- 
mal, or  causing  or  knowingly  allowing  the 
the  same  to  be  done. 

Second. — By  cruelly  working  any  old, 
maimed,  infirm,  sick  or  disablecT  animal,  or 
causing,  or  knowingly  allowing  the  same  to 
be  done. 

Third. — By  unnecessarily  failing  to  pro- 
vide any  animal  in  his  charge  or  custody,  as 
owner  or  otherwise,  with  proper  food,  drink 
and  shelter. 

Fourth.^Bj  abandoning  any  old,  maimed, 
infirm,  sick  or  disabled  animal. 

Fifth. — By  carrying  or  driving,  or  caus- 
ing to  be  carried  or  driven  or  kept,  any 
animal  in  an  unnecessarily  cruel  manner. 

Sec.  51. — No  railroad  or  other  common 
carrier  in  the  carrying  or  transportation  of 
any  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  other  animals 
shall  be  allowed  the  same  to  be  confined  in 
any  car  more  than  thirty-six  consecutive 
hours,  unless  delayed  by  storm  or  accident, 
when  they  shall  be  so  fed  and  watered  as 
soon  after  the  expiration  of  such  time  as 
may  reasonably  be  done.  When  so  unloaded 
they  shall  be  properly  fed,  watered  and 
sheltered  during  such  rest  by  the  owner, 
consignee  or  person  in  custody  thereof,  and 
in  case  of  their  default,  then  by  the  rail- 
road company  transporting  them,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  said  owner,  consignee  or  person  in 
custody    of    the    same;    and    i-'uch    company 
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shall  have  a  lieu  upon  the  animals  until 
the  same  is  paid.  A  violation  of  this  section 
shall  suliject  the  offender  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $3  uor  more  than  $200. 

Sec.  52. — Bull  Baiting,  Cock  Fighting, 
Etc.  Whoever  shall  keejj  or  use,  or  in  any 
way  be  connected  with  or  interested  in  the 
management  of,  or  shall  receive  money  for 
tiie  admission  of  any  person  to  any  place 
kept  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  or 
baiting  any  bull,  bear,  dog,  cock  or  other 
creature,  and  every  person  who  shall  engage, 
encourage,  aid  or  assist  therein,  or  who 
shall  permit  or  suffer  any  ])]ace  to  be  so 
kept  or  used,  and  every  person  who  shall 
visit  such  place  so  kept  or  used,  or  who  shall 
be  found  therein,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $3  nor  more  than  $200. 

Sec.  203. — To  Domestic  Animals.  Who- 
ever wilfully  and  maliciously  kills,  wounds, 
maims,  disfigures  or  poisons  any  domestic 
animal,  or  exposes  any  poisonous  substance, 
with  intent  that  the  life  of  any  such  animal 
should  be  destroyed  thereby,  such  animal 
being  the  proj^erty  of  another,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than 
one,  nor  more  than  three  years,  or  fined  not 
exceeding  $1,000,  or  both:  Provided,  that 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply 
to  persons  owning  sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals,  who  may,  in  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  and  good  intentions,  pnit  out  poison 
on  his  own  premises  where  sheep  are  kept, 
to  kill  sheep-killing  dogs. 

Sec.  471. — Ta  Be  Paid  to  Societies  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty,  Etc.  Section  1. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  As- 
sembly: That  all  the  fines,  paid  in  money, 
imposed  through  the  agency  of  any  humane 
society  or  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  and  children  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  shall,  when  col- 
lected, be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such 
society,  to  be  applied  towards  its  support. 

Sec.  472. — Society  to  Be  Incorporated  Un- 
der Laws  of  Illinois.  2.  That  all  the  fines 
paid  in  money  imposed  through  the  agency 
of  any  humane  society  (or  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  chil- 
dren) under  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  any 
city,  town  or  village,  within  the  State  of 
Illinois,  may,  when  collected,  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  such  society:  Provided, 
such  society  named  in  this  act  shall  be  in- 
corporated under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

eneorcement    of    the    law    to    prevent 
cruelty  to  animals. 

Chap.  8,  Sec.  24. — An  act  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  for  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  [Approved  May  2.5, 
1877."  In  force  July  1,  1877.] 


Governor  to  Aiipoini  Officers.  1.  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  ot  Illi- 
nois represented  in  the  General  Assembly: 
That  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
governor  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  one  officer  for  the  town 
of  Lake,  Cook  County,  two  officers  for  East 
St.  Louis,  St.  Clair  County,  and  one  officer 
for  the  city  of  Peoria^  Peoria  County,  whose 
terms  of  office  shall  be  two  years  respect- 
ively, or  until  a  successor  to  such  officer 
shall  be  appointed  and  qualified,  and  the 
duty  of  each  officer  so  appointed  shall  be  to 
cause  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  (As 
amended  by  act  approved  May  11,  1905. 
In   force   July   1,   1905.) 

Sec.  27.~Duty  of  Offi.cers.  It  shall  be 
the  further  duty  of  the  officers  so  appointed 
to  see  that  all  stock  in  the  stock  yard  or 
stock  yards  in  his  respective  county,  or  at 
any  distillery,  brewery,  factory,  or  other 
place  where  stock  are  confined',  housed  or 
fed,  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  and 
that  stock  receive  the  full  amount  of  feed 
for  which  the  owner  or  shipper  is  charged. 
(As  amended  by  act  approved  June  30, 
1885.     In  force  July  1,  1885.) 

ANIMALS    AND    BIRDS    FERAE    NATURAE. 

An  Act  declaring  certain  animals  and  birds 

fera^    naturae    to    be    personal    property. 

(Approved  April  10,  1877.     In  force  July 

1,  1877.) 

Sec.  28.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly,  that  all  birds  and  ani- 
mals ferae  nature  or  naturally  wild,  when 
raised  or  in  domestication,  or  kept  in  en- 
closures and  reduced  to  possession,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  objects  of  ownership 
and  absolute  title,  the  same  as  cattle  and 
other  property,  and  shall  receive  the  same 
protection  of  law,  and  in  the  same  way  and 
to  the  same  extent  shall  be  the  subject  of 
trespass  or  larceny,  as  other  personal  prop- 
erty. 

mutilation    of    HORSES. 
An  Act  to  prevent  the  mutilation  of  horses. 

(Approved  June  17,  1891.     In  force  July 

1,  1891.) 

Sec.  l-i.—Cntting  Solid  Part  of  Tail- 
Penalty.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  People 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  That  whoever  cuts  the  solid 
part  of  the  tail  of  any  horse  in  the  operation 
known  ns  docking,  or  by  any  other  operation 
performed  for  the  purnose  of  shortening 
the  tail,  and  whoever  shall  cause  the  same  to 
be  done,  or  assist  in  doing  such  cutting,  un- 
less the  same  is  proved  to  be  a  benefit  to 
the  horse,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than 
$200. 
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DIRECTIONS 

Report  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  dumb  animals  to  the  Society,  whether 
requiring  prosecution  or  not,  either  in  writing  or  by  telephone; 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  children,  give  names  and  residence  of  child  or  children,  offender 
or  offenders;  state  nature  of  cruelty,  place  where  and  time  when  occurring.  If  namet 
and  residences  are  unknow^n,  give  any  information  available,  to  enable  oflBcers  to  locate 
and  identify  parties. 

In  eases  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  give  name  of  driver  or  owner  or  party  offending, 
and  residence,  if  possible;  if  unknown,  give  name  or  number  of  vehicle.  State  nature  of 
cruelty  and  effect  thereof  on  the  animal  or  animals,  also  place  where  and  time  when 
occurring,  and  some  description  of  animal. 

complainants  should  always  give  their  own  names  and  addresses,  so  that  our  officers 
can  interview  them  in  case  further  information  is  desired.  Names  given  in  confidence 
are  never  disclosed. 

In  cases  requiring  ambulance,  have  owner  or  man  in  charge  of  animal  make  fin 
request  for  ambulance,  by  telephone  or  otherwise. 

THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY, 

1145  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
(Old  number  560.) 
Telephones:     Harrison   384  aud    Ha,rri»on   7005. 


THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

Report  of  the  work  from  February  i,  191 1.  to  Xovember  i,  191 1 : 

CHILDREN 

Complaints  of  cruelty  to  children 1,648 

Number  of  children  involved 3,827 

Number  of  children  rescued  and  conditions  remedied 2,950 

Number  of  children  temporarily  placed  in  institutions 89 

Number  of  children  disposed  of  through  Juvenile  Court 60 

Number  of  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  prosecuted  in  other  courts 153 

Fines  imposed    $2,143 

Including  costs,  $158.70. 
Numljcr  of  persons  admonished 1,188 

ANIMALS 

Complaints  of  crtielty  to  animals 2,554 

Animals  relieved   19,421 

Horses  laid  up  from  work  as  unfit  for  service 468 

Disabled  animals  removed  by  ambulance 184 

Abandoned  and  incurable  animals  killed 302 

Teamsters  and  others  admonished 9,163 

Cases  prosecuted   122 

Fines  imposed '. $1 ,139 

Including-  costs,  $320.50. 
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CASES   IN  COURT 


A  \\'est  Side  firm  reported  a  driver 
in  its  employ  for  cruel  abuse  of  the 
team  he  had  been  given  to  drive.  The 
cruelty  had  been  witnessed  on  the 
street  and  reported  to  the  firm  office 
b}'  an  unknown  person.  The  driver 
was  discharged. 

( )fticer  Dean  of  the  Society  took 
charge  of  the  case  and  succeeded  in 
locating  three  eye-witnesses  to  the 
abuse. 

The  driver  was  arrested  and  ar- 
raigned by  Judge  Scully  in  the  \\'est 
Chicago  Avenue  Court  and  fined 
$50.00  and  costs. 

Record  89 ;  Case  278. 


As  Officer  ]\IcCarthy  of  the  Society 
was  about  to  take  an  flevated  train  at 
State  and  \'an  Buren  Streets  the  eve- 
ning of  December  9th,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  small  boy,  wearing 
overalls,  who  was  just  entering  a  5c 
theatre.  Mistrusting  that  he  was  a 
"runaway,"  Officer  [McCarthy  fol- 
lowed the  child  into  the  theatre,  and 
by  talking  to  him  learned  that  his 
name  was  Karl  Clark,  eleven  years 
old,  and  that  he  lived  in  Harlan,  Ind. 

Further  conversation  developed  the 
surprising  information  that  he  had  left 
home  that  morning,  going  first  to 
Fort  A\'ayne  and  then  to  Chicago  ;  that 
he  had  a  return  ticket  and  $2.00  in 
money  in  his  pocket:  and  that  after 
having  some  car  rides  in  Chicago  he 
intended  to  go  to  California. 

As  things  transpired,  the  first  car 
ride  he  took  was  to  the  Juvenile 
Home  in  company  with  Officer  AIc- 
Carthy.  where  the  boy  received  good 
food  and  care  until  his  parents  could 
be  heard  from. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  the  parents  in 
Harlan,  asking  them  to  communicate 
with  the  Society. 

In  the  meantime,  a  telegram  from 


the  father,  inquiring  for  his  boy,  was 
received  by  a  resident  of  Chicago,  a 
friend  of  the  boy's  family.  "This 
friend,  Mr.  Potter,  went  to  the  Juve- 
nile Court  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
case  and  found  the  boy. 

Mr.  Moss,  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
told  the  friend  the  circumstances  of 
the  boy's  being  there.  Later  he 
called  the  Society  on  the  'phone  to 
say  that  he,  himself,  had  received  a 
telegram  from  the  boy's  father,  ask- 
ing that  the  bov  be  turned  over  to 
^Iv.  Potter. 

The  Society  then  got  into  commu- 
nication with  Mr.  Potter.  In  response 
he  called  at  the  Society's  office  to 
present  his  authority  for  taking  the 
boy,  and  Officer  McCarthy  escorted 
him  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  where  the 
boy  was  given  into  Mr.  Potter's  care. 

Karl,  it  seems,  had  entertained  de- 
lightful dreams  of  life  in  the  wild 
West,  but  after  partly  satisfying  his 
taste  for  such  adventure  by  seeing  a 
thrilling  cowboy  drama  in  a  nickel 
show,  he  was  not  so  keen  for  the  real 
thing,  especially  as  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  he  would  like  to  see 
his  mother. 

Record  63  ;  Case  862. 

The  following  letter  is  the  happy 
sequel  to  the  story  of  the  lost  bov: 

Harlau,   lud.,   December   11,    191]. 
Mr.    Jerry    McCarthy, 

Chicago,    111. 
Dear   Sir : 

Recei\ed  your  letter  relative  to  the  find- 
ing of  the  boy.  You  know  by  this  time, 
of  course,  that  by  our  directions  he  has 
been  turned  over  to  and  is  being  taken 
care  of  by  Mr.  I.  M.  Potter,  215  E.  26th 
St.,  friends  of  ours,  who,  together  with  his 
grandmother,  will  take  care  of  him  until 
such  time  as  we  can  arrange  to  get  him 
home. 

We  will  always  remember  and  thank  you 
for    what    you   have    done. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

(Signed)      Forest    E.    Clark. 
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A  man  livings;'  at  Moweaqua,  111., 
was  recently  indicted  on  five  different 
charges  of  beating  and  cruelly  abus- 
ing his  step-children. 

The  complaint  was  made  by  several 
neighbors,  who  testified  to  the  man's 
habitual  brutality  to  his  children. 

In  the  first  case,  defendant  was 
charged  with  throwing  his  nine-year- 
old  step-daughter  about  by  her  hair, 
afterward  administering  an  inhuman 
whipping  with  a  stick.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  those  who  knew  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  and  were  willing 
to  testify  as  to  their  abuse,  ihe  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

In  the  second  case,  charging  de- 
fendant with  having  cruelly  mistreat- 
ed his  fifteen-year-old  step-son,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  evidence  showed  repeated  and 
vicious  cruelty.  The  punishment  was 
a  fine  of  $25.00  and  costs. 

The  other  three  cases  against  the 
man  have  not  yet  been  tried. 

Judge  A.  M.  Rose  was  the  presiding 
judge. 

Record  63  ;  Case  826. 


It  was  reported  that  a  family  had 
been  left  in  perfectly  destitute  circum- 
stances, owing  to  the  father's  unwill- 
ingness to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
children.  Officer  Nolan  investigated 
the  case. 

It  was  learned  that  the  man  in  ques- 
tion was  employed  as  a  janitor  for 
$65.00  per  month.  He  was  not  at 
home  when  the  officer  called.  His 
wife  complained  that  he  used  vile 
language  in  talking  to  her  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  children,  which  was  hav- 
ing a  bad  influence  upon  them.  The 
officer  left  a  warning  for  the  man  and 
told  the  wife  to  notify  him  if  her  hus- 
band did  not  stop  using  indecent  lan- 
guage. The  family  consisted  of  seven 
children — sixteen,  fifteen,  fourteen, 
twelve,  nine,  eight  and  three  years  of 
age. 

Later,  another  complaint  was  made 


against  the  n:an  and  Officer  Nolan 
had  him  arrested  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Judge  Sabath,  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Police  Court,  heard  the  evidence  in 
the  case  and  placed  defendant  imder 
$500  peace  lionds  and  ordered  him  to 
keep  away  from  the  home  of  his  wife 
and  children. 

Record  63;  Case  711. 


A  man  was  recently  arrested  in 
Shelby ville.  111.,  upon  complaint  filed 
by  Sheriff'  Frank  Crook,  charged  with 
cruelly  beating  and  otherwise  abusing 
the  horse  he  was  driving. 

When  brought  before  Magistrate 
Tallman  he  ])led  guilty,  admitting  that 
he  had  been  intoxicated  at  the  time. 
There  was  sufficient  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charge  of  severe  cruelty 
and  the  Magistrate  imposed  a  fine  of 
$25.00  and  costs.  Being  unable  to 
pa}^,  the  man  was  sent  to  jail. 


An  iceman  left  a  team  of  horses 
in  a  barn  and  neglected  to  feed  them 
or  care  for  them.  Neighbors  com- 
plained to  the  Society  and  an  officer, 
upon  investigation,  found  the  barn  in 
a  filthy  condition  and  no  feed  there 
for  the  animals  to  eat.  The  owner 
could  not  be  found  and  the  situation 
demanded  immediate  attention.  The 
horses  were  taken  to  a  livery  stable 
near  by  and  given  proper  food,  drink 
and  shelter.  As  these  horses  had  some 
value,  it  was  safe  to  presume  that  the 
owner  would  call  for  them  sooner  or 
later.  Officer  Nolan  in  charge  of  the 
case  tacked  a  notice  on  the  barn,  stat- 
ing that  the  Society  had  taken  the 
horses  into  custody  and  where  they 
could  be  found. 

Three  days  later  the  owner  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  He  said  he  had 
been  sick  and  asked  for  his  horses. 
When  he  had  provided  a  better  barn 
for  them  and  had  paid  the  liveryman 
for  board,  etc.,  his  horses  were  re- 
turned to  him. 
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A  case  involving  cruelty  to  children 
and  known  as  the  Sporay  case  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Society's 
officers  since  October  5th  last. 

Mr.  Sporay  hit  Mrs.  Sporay  over 
the  head  with  a  baseball  bat  because 
the  latter  had  taken  a  dollar  bill  from 
his  trousers'  pocket  while  he  was 
asleep.  This  caused  the  neighbors  to 
be  disturbed,  and  they  notified  the 
Hvunane  Society. 

There  were  two  children  in  the 
family,  one  eight  and  one  six  years  of 
age.  At  one  time  when  the  officer 
went  to  visit  the  Sporay  family  he  ar- 
rived just  as  the  wife  was  being  taken 
away  in  a  patrol  wagon  while  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  the  husband 
remaining  behind  very  sick  in  bed.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Sporay  had  just 
received  six  hundred  dollars  or  more 
as  damages  for  the  loss  of  an  eye 
while  working  at  his  trade  as  a  stone 
cutter.  This  prosperity  was  a  little 
more  than  the  family  could  stand,  for 
when  Father  Kane,  shortly  after- 
wards, visited  the  husband,  who  was 
sick,  he  found  Mrs.  Sporay  intoxicated 
and  $240.00  in  cash  lying  on  the  floor 
under  the  stove.  The  woman  and  the 
money  were  taken  to  the  police  sta- 
tion and  Mr.  Sporay  was  taken  to  the 
Cook  County  Hospital,  where  it  was 
found  that  he  was  suffering  fr;om 
pneumonia.  Both  husband  and  wife 
are  habitual  drunkards  and  have  fre- 
quently appeared  in  court  on  that  ac- 
count. Two  children  had  already  been 
taken  away  by  the  court  and  two  re- 
mained. These  remaining  children 
were  temporarily  cared  for  by  the 
Society's  officer. 

When  the  case  came  into  the  Juve- 
nile Court,  the  Judge  persuaded  Mrs. 
Sporay  to  deposit  the  $240.00  to  her 
account  in  a  bank,  with  the  under- 
standing   that    no    checks    should    be 


honored  at  the  bank  unless  they  were 
countersigned  by  Father  Kane.  The 
boy,  Steve  Sporay,  was  committed  to 
the  Bohemian  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Niles,  111.  This  left  for  disposition 
the  girl,  Mary,  who  is  six  years  of 
age.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  what 
was  right  to  do  with  Mary.  The 
mother,  who  had  become  sober, 
begged  most  earnestly  that  the  girl 
should  not  be  taken  away  from 
her.  Her  three  other  children  had 
been  taken  away  from  her  by  the 
Court  and  she  pleaded  to  have  this 
child  remain.  The  Court  finally  de- 
cided to  give  Mrs.  Sporay  a  chance 
to  redeem  herself,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
four  children  had  been  taken  away 
from  her,  and  also  to  see  if  she  would 
take  proper  care  of  this  child  if  given 
another  chance.  She  agreed  to  ab- 
stain from  drinking,  and  send  the 
child  regularly  to  school.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  this  child  is  being  closely 
watched  by  the  probation  officer  and 
the  humane  officer,  who  visit  the  home 
at  frequent  intervals. 
Record  63 ;  Case  613. 


Complaint  came  from  the  Lawndale 
Police  Station  that  a  mule  in  bad  con- 
dition was  being  held  there  for  the 
inspection  of  a  humane  officer. 

Officer  Dean  of  the  Society  exam- 
ined the  mule  and  found  it  wearing  a 
breast  collar  that  was  fairly  cutting 
into  the  animal's  breast.  The  owner 
acknowledged  that  he  was  the  re- 
responsible  one,  as  he  had  harnessed 
the  mule  himself,  and  promised  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Desplaines  Street  Station 
on  a  given  date.  He  was  not  there 
at  the  appointed  time.  Complaint  was 
then  made  before  Judge  Maxwell, 
who,  later,  heard  the  evidence  and 
fined  the  owner  $10.00  and  costs. 

Record  89 ;  Case  323. 


KILLING  ANIMALS  HUMANELY 

Humanity  requires  that  animals  be  killed  in  the  quickest  and  least  painful 
manner.  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  begs  to  request  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  accompanying  cuts  and  instructions,  which  clearly  show  where  and  how- 
to  shoot  a  horse  or  a  dog. 


Shooting.— Place  the  pistol  muzzle  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  head  and  shoot  at  the  dot,  aiming  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  head.  Use  a  No.  38  calibre 
pistol. 

Blows. — Blindfold,  and  with  a  heavy  axe  or 
hammer  strike  just  below  the  foretop,  at  the  point 
indicated  in  tlie  pn-sfiit  cut.  Two  vigorous,  well- 
directed  lilows  will  make  death  sure. 

Be  careful  not  to  shoot  or  strike  too  low. 


Shooting.— Place  the  pistol  muzzle  near  the 
head,  aiming  a  little  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  the  skull,  and  shoot  downward  at  the  dot, 
so  that  the  bullet  shall  go  through  the  brain  into 
or  toward  the  neck. 

Do  not  shoot  too  low  or  directly  in  the  middle,  be- 
cause of  thick  bones. 


After  much  consultation  with  veterinary  surgeons  and  experts,  no  better  or 
more  merciful  method  of  killing  cats  has  been  found  than  to  put,  with  a  long- 
handled  wooden  spoon,  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium 
on  the  cat's  tongue,  as  near  the  throat  as  possible.  The  suffering  is  only  for 
a  few  seconds.  Great  care  must  be  used  to  get  pure  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  to  keep  it  tightly  corked. 

For  further  information,  when  needed,  apply  to 

THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY, 

1 145   South  Wabash  Avenue, 

Telephones  Harrison  384-7005.  CHICAGO. 
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WORK  IN  ZERO  WEATHER 


A  complaint  came  to  the  Society  on 
Friday,  January  5th,  that  horses  were 
sHpping  and  faihng  at  that  bad  spot  in 
the  downtown  district  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Market  and  Quincy  Streets. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  First 
Ward,  Mr.  George  I.  Lake,  responded 
promptly  to  the  Society's  request  and 
sent  a  load  of  sand,  which  was  spread 
over  the  street  at  this  place. 

A  woman  from  Boston  complained 
of  the  slippery  condition  of  the  street 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Midway  and 
Madison  Avenue,  where  horses  were 
slipping  and  falling.  The  Society  got 
into  communication  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  South  Park  Board,  Mr. 
Foster,  who  promptly  ordered  the 
roadway  sanded  at  that  place,  under 
the  South  Park  jurisdiction. 

At  Peck  Court  and  Michigan  Boule- 
vard, the  City,  through  Mr.  Solon. 
Superintendent  of  Streets  kept  the 
roadway  in  safe  condition.  The  City 
and  the  South  Park  Board  have  an 
agreement  relating  to  the  condition 
of  the  roadways  there.  The  City, 
using  the  roadway  for  the  purpose 
of  hauling  snow,  etc.,  to  the  lake,  has 
promised  to  keep  the  roadways  in 
safe  and  passable  condition ;  and  the 
South  Park  Board,  Mr.  Foster  says, 
use  sand  and  cinders  (whichever  is 
most  convenient)  and  aim  to  keep  the 
roadways  of  the  South  Park  System 
safe  for  general  use.  However,  horses 


that  are  sent  out  smooth  shod"are  apt 
to  slip  and  fall  on  any  roadway  when 
the  conditions  are  such  as  they  have 
been  for  two  weeks  past.  The  fault 
lies  chiefly  with  the  owners  who  ne- 
glect to  have  their  horses  properly 
shod. 

On  January  5th  and  6th,  horses  all 
over  the  city  were  slipping  and  fall- 
ing; especially  was  this  true  in  the 
loop  district  on  those  streets  paved 
with  creosote  blocks.  The  ambu- 
lances .were  busy,  and  as  usual  at  such 
times  could  not  meet  the  demand.s 
promptly.  It  is  in  such  emergencies 
that  the  value  of  an  ambulance  proves 
itself,  and  it  is  also  in  such  emer- 
gencies that  a  sense  of  failure  comes 
over  those  actually  engaged  in  humane 
work.  The  ambulance  service  should 
be  made  adequate  to  give  prompt  re- 
lief at  such  times  of  suffering  and  dis- 
tress, regardless  of  expense. 

A  horse  owned  by  the  Arthur  Dixon 
Transfer  Co.  went  down  at  State  and 
Washington  Streets  on  the  evening  of 
January  5th,  when  the  temperature 
was  below  zero.  The  horse  could  not 
be  picked  up  for  over  two  hours,  for 
the  reason  that  the  ambulances  were 
engaged  on  other  hauls.  The  horse 
was  badly  injured  and  to  save  it 
from  long  suffering  in  the  cold  it  was 
destroyed. 

A  horse  fell  at  Lincoln  Park  Boule- 
vard and  Superior  Street,  on  January 
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6th,  and  broke  a  leg.  It  was  more 
than  an  hour  before  an  officer  could 
get  to  it.  The  horse  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

A  great  number  of  horses  sUpped 
and  fell  and  were  so  seriously  in- 
jured that  they  had  to  be  destroyed. 

On  January  5th,  6th  and  8th.  more 
than  one  hundred  horses  in  Chicago 
died  from  exhaustion  and  exposure 
to  cold,  or  had  to  be  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent extreme  suffering  and  pain  from 
injuries  received  in  falling.  The  ma- 
jorit}-  of  these  were  old  animals,  more 
or  less  worn  out,  that  could  not  stand 
the  stress  of  weather.  Several  fell 
dead  on  the  bridges  and  inclines. 

The  bridges  received  careful  atten- 
tion. Rush  Street  bridge  was  in  bad 
shape  January  8th.  and  Officer  Xolan 
called  up  ]\Ir.  Alden.  Superintendent 
of  the  2 1  St  Ward,  who  promptly  re- 
sponded by  sending  a  load  of  cinders. 

At  the  Harrison  Street  bridge 
traffic  was  doubly  heavy,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  12th  Street  bridge  was 
out  of  use.  The  Harrison  Street 
bridge  is  now  the  great  thoroughfare 
south  of  Van  Buren  Street  to  the 
West  Side.  Seven  hundred  and 
eighteen  horses  (three  hundred  and 
forty-five  doubles  and  twenty-eight 
singles)  were  seen  by  an  officer  to 
cross  this  bridge  in  one  hour's  time. 
About  the  same  amount  of  traffic  goes 
over  the  Kinzie  Street  bridge,  and 
more  than  this  amount  of  traffic  goes 
over  Rush  Street  bridge.  It  is,  there- 
fore, manifestly  important  to  keep 
these  bridges  and  their  inclines  in  safe 
and  passable  condition  for  horses. 

The  Lumber  Street  incline  at  13th 
Street,  up  which  goes  a  vast  amount 
of  traffic,  was  salted  and  put  in  good 
condition  by  Mr.  John  Cahill.  Section 
Boss  of  The  Terminal  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  Krug  Sand  Co.  furnished 
two  lead  teams  to  help  pull  the  loads 
up  the  hill  at  this  place. 

Many  complaints  came  to  the   So- 


ciety during  the  severe  cold  the  first 
week  in  January,  about  horses  that 
were  left  standing  on  the  street,  un- 
blanketed.  One  of  the  complainants, 
a  woman  living  on  the  South  Side, 
rounded  up  a  number  of  these  cases  by 
making  a  trip  of  inspection  in  her 
automobile.  Officers  of  the  Society 
followed  up  the  cases  and  found  that 
seven  out  of  twenty  firms  had  not  pro- 
vided blankets  for  their  horses.  In 
one  case,  an  unblanketed  team  was 
found  on  Wabash  Avenue.  The  driver 
said  he  had  blankets  but  that  they  were 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  covered 
with  merchandise  where  he  could  not 
get  them.  He  was  compelled  to  un- 
load and  get  the  blankets,  blanket  his 
horses  and  reload.  This  is  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  the  occasional  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  the  driver. 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  the  public 
commences  to  complain  about  such 
neglect  and  cruelty.  Public  protest 
will  do  more  than  prosecution  to  stop 
it. 

One  man,  who  left  a  team  of  horses 
on  State  Street  for  several  hours  (one 
horse  unblanketed)  on  the  bitterly 
cold  morning  of  January  6th,  is  now 
dodging  a  warrant  sworn  out  by  Offi- 
cer McCarthy  for  his  arrest.  Officer 
^McCarthy  put  the  team  in  a  barn  and 
notified  the  owners. 


Captain  Healey  called  the  Society's 
attention  to  the  west  approach  to  the 
Kinzie  Street  Bridge.  Officer  Mc- 
Carthy of  the  Society  was  promptly 
detailed  to  make  examination. 

The  importance  of  having  this 
bridge  in  good  condition  can  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  Officer 
McCarthy  saw  1.348  horses  pass  over 
it  within  two  hours  and  a  half ;  and 
the  bad  conditions  for  hauling  can  be 
appreciated  when  he  tells  us  that  he 
saw,  during  that  period  of  time,  62 
horses  stalled  on  the  bridge,  although 
none  of  the  wagons  were  overloaded. 
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The  street  leading  to  the  west  end 
of  the  bridge  had  been  paved  with 
wooden  blocks  which  did  not  long 
stand  the  heavy  traffic  and  the  process 
of  decay.  It  finally  became  full  of 
holes  which  made  it  hard  to  pull  even 
a  light  load  up  the  incline.  It  was 
this  condition  that  Captain  Healey 
deplored. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  17th 
Ward,  Mr.  David  McGann,  has  since 
then  been  sending  cinders  to  be  scat- 
tered on  the  bridge  and  its  inclines. 
At  the  office  of  Mr.  Erickson,  City 
Engineer,  Officer  McCarthy  was  in- 
formed that  the  city  had  made  ar- 
rang"ements  to  repair  this  place  on  the 
following  Saturday  and  Sunday,  De- 
cember i6th  and  17th,  when  traffic 
would  be  least  heavy  for  the  week. 

The  improvements  were  made  by 
(he  City  as  promised.  The  west  in- 
cline to  the  Kinzie  Street  Bridge  is 
now  paved  with  granite  blocks  and  the 
grade  reduced  nine  and  one-half 
inches  by  lengthening  the  incline. 


A  bad  place  for  hauling  on  South 
Desplaines  Street  was  reported  to  the 
Society.  The  alley  leading  to  the  rear 
of  the  Central  Candy  Company's  place 
of  business  became  a  veritable  mud- 
hole  after  every  rain ;  making  the 
hauling  there  most  difficult. 

The  manager  of  this  Company  told 
Officer  Brayne  that  the  Company  had 
been  trying  to  get  the  city  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  improvement  of  the 
alley,  but  as  yet  nothing  had  been 
done.  Officer  Brayne  then  suggested 
that  the  Company,  itself,  do  something 
to  relieve  the  situation.  A  week  later 
when  he  called  at  this  place  he  found 
conditions  much  improved.  The  Com- 
pany had  purchased  $40  worth  of 
crushed  stone  and  had  filled  up  the 
mud-hole,  thereby  relieving  all  horses 
hauling  loads  through  that  alley  of 
anv  undue  strain. 


If  private  firms  generally  would  do 
a  little  relief  work  of  this  kind,  it 
would  prevent  much  suffering  and 
cruelty.  As  an  economical  proposi- 
tion it  is  even  more  beneficial  to  the 
particular  firm.  Action  to  repair 
streets  on  the  part  of  the  city  cannot 
always  be  taken  quickly  for  various 
reasons.  The  city  is  not  always  to 
blame,  as  adjoining  property  owners 
are  sometimes  responsible.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  business  concern  having 
much  heavy  hauling  to  do  can  well 
afiford  to  spend  a  little  money  in  order 
to  take  the  "stitch  in  time"  that  will 
keep  the  roadways  leading  to  and 
from  its  factory,  warehouse  or  store 
in  good  condition  for  hauling. 


The  incline  leading  from  the  yards 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Mad- 
ison Street,  was  very  slippery  and  the 
hauling  bad.  Mr.  Egan,  superinten- 
dent for  the  railroad,  at  the  request 
of  Officer  McCarthy,  sent  four  men 
to  clean  and  salt  it,  putting  it  in  good 
condition  for  hauling. 


The  bad  condition  of  the  roadway 
known  as  the  Chicago  and  Great 
Western  Team  Tracks  at  13th  and 
L. umber  Streets,  west  of  the  river,  was 
reported  to  the  Society  and  an  officer 
sent  to  investigate. 

Officer  Nolan  found  portions  of  the 
roadway  paved  with  brick  and  the  re- 
mainder in  very  bad  condition  for 
horses  doing  hauling.  He  called  up 
Mr.  J.  D.  Toohey,  agent  for  the  C.  & 
G.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  who  said  he  would 
have  the  road  repaired  at  once. 

Five  days  later  the  driveway  had 
been  cleaned  up  and  treated  to  enough 
crushed  stone  to  make  a  good  founda- 
tion for  winter  hauling,  thus  sav- 
ing many  horses  from  unnecessary 
cruelty. 
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FINANCING   HUMANE  SOCIETIES 

By  NATHANIEL  J,  WALKER 

Secretary,  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Humane  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  solving  of  the  financial  prob- 
lem is  an  important  one  for  many  of 
our  societies.  Practically  nothing  can 
be  done  without  funds.  After  a  so- 
ciety is  organized  the  first  enthusiasm, 
aroused  by  the  efiforts  to  organize,  is 
(luite  likely  to  bring  sufficient  funds 
to  get  under  way.  The  first  year  of 
actual  work  will  be  watched  closely 
by  those  whom  we  have  interested 
and  if  the  cases  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  newly  organized  society 
are  handled  so  as  to  produce  positive 
and  definite  results  the  citizens  of  al- 
most any  community  will  see  that  at 
least  sufficient  money  is  forthcoming 
to  prevent  abandonment  of  the  work. 
It  is  results  that  ])eople  are  looking 
for  in  this  age,  and  while  we  may 
enlist  the  support  of  a  goodly  num- 
ber by  promises  of  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do,  we  cannot  possibly  hope 
to  hold  this  support  unless  we  dem- 
onstrate by  our  work  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  it.  No  matter  how  prom- 
ising and  rosy  the  outlook  we  will 
soon  be  listed  with  the  "dead  or  in- 
active" societies  unless  our  efforts  in 
behalf  of  children  and  animals  are 
such  as  to  appeal  to  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  men  and  women  who  are 
influenced  in  their  giving  by  the  good 
accomplished. 

The  necessity  for  practical  and  in- 
telligent work,  if  we^  are  to  expect 
substantial  financial  support,  naturally 
brings  us  to  the  need  of  paid  em- 
ployes and  trained  workers.  I  can- 
not see  how  any  society  can  hope 
to  retain  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple unless  they  have  at  least  one 
trained  or  partially  trained  worker  in 
the  field.  Volunteer  agents,  although 
helpful  in  various  ways,  cannot  give 


the  time  and  attention  to  the  cases 
requiring  investigation,  even  if  capa- 
ble. Investigations  must  be  made 
carefully  and  along  legal  lines  if  we 
arc  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
magistrates,  prosecuting  officers  and 
the  police.  Necessarily  there  must  be 
prosecutions  in  court,  and  unless  we 
have  a  man  who  is  qualified  to  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  information, 
warrants,  commitment  papers,  etc.,  as 
well  as  in  the  trial  of  the  cases,  this 
most  important  i)art  of  the  work  is 
slighted  or  left  undone.  Only  the 
larger  societies  can  afiford  to  have 
attorneys  in  court  day  after  day. 
When  cases  are  allowed  to  drift  be- 
cause of  inability  on  the  part  of  hu- 
mane officers  to  bring  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  l)y  action  in  court 
we  are  not  likely  to  command  the 
financial  support  we  need  to  carry  on 
the  work  successfully. 

T  have  yet  to  know  of  a  society 
which  has  failed  because  of  lack  of 
financial  support  when  a  paid  officer 
has  been  employed  and  the  cases  fol- 
lowed up  persistently  and  carefully. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  in  mind  a 
society  which  was  started  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  exceptional  financial 
backing  for  a  small  community,  which 
has  petered  out  because  a  regular  offi- 
cer was  not  employed.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  best  people  of  the  city  were 
greatly  interested,  but  the  work  has 
fallen  flat  because  the  cases  were  not 
followed  up  until  the  conditions  com- 
plained of  were  remedied. 

Assuming  that  a  society  is  carry- 
ing on  its  work  in  a  progressive  and 
capable  manner,  the  greatest  revenue 
producer  is.  of  course,  publicity.  We 
must  keep  our  work  before  the  public 
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and  demonstrate  day  in  and  day  out 
that  we  are  vigorous  and  fearless  in 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  clients 
and  that  we  are  always  ready  to  fight 
their  battles. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  much 
of  the  work  of  an  active  society  must 
necessarily  appear  as  news  items  in 
the  daily  papers.  And  while  in  a 
large  percentage  of  the  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  the  children's  department, 
the  facts  should  never  be  published, 
there  will  always  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases,  requiring  court  action, 
and  this  usually  means  a  newspaper 
story,  whether  we  approve  of  it  or 
not.  Without  attempting  to  dictate 
to  the  newspapermen  how  they  shall 
handle  the  news,  it  is  not  impossible 
to  have  the  facts  published  so  as  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  work  of  the  so- 
ciety. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
form  of  publicity,  which  constantly 
keeps  the  public  in  touch  with  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  we  are  do- 
ing for  children  and  animals,  is  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  securing  and  re- 
taining- financial  support. 

Recently  I  ran  across  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  three  things  that 
characterize  good  advertising  are  to 
interest,  to  instruct  and  to  impel.  In 
our  eft'orts  to  finance  our  societies 
we  might  well  bear  these  three  words 
in  mind.  We  must  find  means  to 
interest  the  people  of  our  city  in  the 
work  and  after  securing  their  interest 
we  must  instruct  them  as  to  what 
we  are  accomplishing  and  if  we  find 
a  way  to  do  both  of  these  we  will 
have  little  trouble  in  impelling  them 
to  do  their  share  toward  maintaining 
the  society. 

I  have  always  believed  that  a 
monthly  bulletin,  published  by  the  so- 
ciety, is  the  best  possible  way  of  keep- 
ing contributors  and  members  inter- 
ested, as  well  as  securing  new  mem- 
bers. With  a  bulletin  going  into  the 
homes  of  our  supporters  each  month. 


giving  a  condensed  but  intelligent  re- 
sume of  our  efforts  and  using  illus- 
trations when  possible,  we  are  almost 
certain  to  retain  the  support  of  those 
who  have  been  interested  sufficiently 
to  send  in  a  contribution.  Besides 
sending  the  bulletin  to  those  whom 
we  know  to  be  interested  it  should 
be  sent  regularly  to  the  papers,  pas- 
tors and  professional  men,  not  for- 
g"etting  the  lawyers,  who  frequently 
have  much  influence  when  charitable 
people  are  deciding  what  philanthro- 
pies are  to  be  remembered  in  their 
wills.  If  a  society  is  in  a  position 
to  get  such  a  bulletin  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  any  community,  who 
would  naturally  be  interested  in  works 
of  mercy,  sending  it  regularly  each 
month,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  financial  problem  would  be  solved 
for  such  society. 

If  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  en- 
gage in  an  advertising  campaign  or 
conduct  a  monthly  bulletin  or  engage 
solicitors  ',ve  can  always  use  the  mail 
service  to  bring  the  needs  of  our  work 
to  the  attention  of  the  people.  In 
our  society  we  have  had  considerable 
success  in  raising  funds  by  sending 
letters  to  a  large  number  of  selected 
people  within  our  jurisdiction.  These 
appeals,  without  being  too  lengthy, 
have  set  forth  quite  fully  what  we 
have  done  and  what  we  propose  to  do. 
Circulars-  giving  in  more  detail  an  ac- 
count of  our  activities  are  generally 
enclosed.  These  circulars  usually  con- 
tain an  illustration  or  two.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  what  we  call  a  "be- 
fore and  after"  picture  which  shows 
two  children,  brother  and  sister, 
ragged  and  unkempt  just  as  our  offi- 
cers brought  them  to  our  shelter ;  and 
in  striking  contrast,  we  show  the  chil- 
dren a  week  later,  after  they  have 
been  cleaned  up  and  properly  clothed. 
The  title,  in  fairly  large  type,  reads, 
"What  does  the  Humane  Society  do?" 
Below    the    picture    of    the    children, 
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taken  at  the  time  they  were  rescued, 
is  printed  the  word  "Before,"  and 
below  the  picture,  taken  a  week  later, 
the  word  "After."  A  subheading 
states  that  this  is  "An  Object  Les- 
son." As  briefly  as  possible  we  give 
the  facts  in  the  case.  We  then  call 
attention  to  the  great  change.  "The 
miracle  that  kindness,  cleanliness  and 
care  has  worked."  Aher  stating 
that  we  had  the  children  committed  to 
an  asylum,  to  be  later  adopted  into 
good  homes,  we  close  with  this  para- 
graph :  "In  this  way  we  expect  to 
secure  for  them  a  chance  in  life  for 
decency,  honesty,  proper  development, 
happiness,  respectability  and  good 
citizenshi]! — for  all  that  we  value 
most.  This  is  only  one  of  hundreds 
of  similar  cases.  Is  the  work  worth 
supporting?" 

You  will  note  that  we  appeal  not 
only  to  sympathy  and  sentiment,  but 
that  the  economic  value  of  the  work 
is  also  brought  out  clearly. 

For  our  animal  friends  we  appeal 
in  the  same  way.  Giving  illustrations 
of  galled,  emaciated  and  worn  out 
horses  which  we  have  rescued  from 
cruel  or  thoughtless  drivers  and  of 
starved  and  homeless  dogs  and  cats 
rescued  from  horrible  suffering  to  be 
either  mercifully  destroyed  or,  if  pos- 
sible, placed  in  good  homes. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  these 
pictures  illustrating  our  work  appeal 
strongly  to  many  people  who  would 
not  be  interested  by  word  pictures  of 
the  same  cases,  no  matter  how  graph- 
ically written.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  hard-headed  business  men  and 
women  who  give  only  after  the  fullest 
investigation  as  to  the  results  that 
are  being  secured,  and  for  these  I 
would  enclose  a  statistical  report  so 
that  not  only  the  quality  but  also  the 
quantity  of,  our  work   is   brought  to 


their  attention.  To  such,  the  economic 
value  of  the  work  to  a  community  is 
very  likely  to  be  a  considerable  factor 
when  deciding  whether  to  give  it  sup- 
])ort. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  scope 
of  our  work  has  much  to  do  with  the 
financial  support  we  receive.  For  in- 
stance, a  society  which  is  looking  after 
but  one  branch  of  the  work,  either 
the  protection  of  children  or  animals, 
cannot  expect  to  secure  the  support 
that  a  compound  society  would  re- 
ceive. And  going  a  step  further,  a 
compound  society  which  is  content 
with  merely  looking  after  cases  of 
cruelty  and  neglect  cannot  hope  to 
have  the  support  which  is  given  to 
the  society  that  has  broadened  its  ef- 
forts in  many  ways. 

And  last  but  far  from  least  we 
should  be  untiring  in  our  endeavors 
to  secure  an  endowment.  A  perusal 
of  the  reports  of  the  greatest  anti- 
cruelty  societies  in  the  country  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  much  of  their  sup- 
port is  derived  from  the  interest  on 
endowments.  Whenever  possible  the 
literature  which  we  send  out  ought 
to  set  forth  the  necessity  for  an  en- 
dowment if  the  v\ork  is  to  be  perpet- 
uated :  bringing  out  clearly  that  more 
and  better  work  can  be  done  if  the 
officers  of  the  society  are  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  devoting  much  of 
their  time  to  the  raising  of  funds. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  no 
matter  what  methods  we  use  to 
finance  our  societies  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly hope  to  secure  substantial  sup- 
port until  the  quality  of  our  work 
is  such  as  to  convince  the  public  that 
we  have  a  right  to  its  support.  The 
zeal,  the  disinterestedness,  the  firm- 
ness and  the  ability  which  we  show  in 
our  efforts  to  assist  and  protect  our 
clients  will  largely  govern  our  in- 
comes. 
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MODE  OF  ARREST  FOR  CRUELTY 

When  an  act  of  cruelty  occurs  in 
view  of  a  citizen,  there  are  two 
methods  of  procedure,  providing  the 
citizen  desires  to  prosecute  the  of- 
fender. 

One  way  is  to  place  the  offender 
under  arrest  at  the  time  the  act  of 
cruelty  is  committed.  The  other  way 
is  to  apprehend  the  offender  under  a 
warrant  duly  sworn  out  before  a 
proper  magistrate.  If  a  police  officer 
is  within  call,  direct  his  attention  to 
the  offense  and  ask  him  to  take  the 
offender  into  custody.  It  may  be  that 
the  officer  will  not  think  the  offense 
one  to  warrant  an  arrest,  and  an  offi- 
cer is  entitled  to  use  his  discretion  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  If  the  citizen, 
however,  will  accompan}'  the  officer  to 
the  police  station  and  swear  to  a  com- 
plaint against  the  offender  charging 
him  with  the  violation  of  the  law,  it 
relieves  the  situation  so  far  as  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  police  officer  is  con- 
cerned in  making  a  false  arrest,  and 
the  citizen  should  in  all  cases  offer 
to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  of  police  of- 
ficers. Section  1937  of  the  Chicago 
Code  of  191 1  reads  as  follows: 

"The  several  members  of  the  police 
force  of  the  city,  when  on  duty,  shall 
devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  sta- 
tions according  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  city  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  department  to  pre- 
serve order,  peace  and  quiet  and  en- 
force the  laws  and  ordinances 
throughout  the  city.  They  shall  have 
power  to  arrest  all  persons  in  the  city 
found  in  the  act  of  violating  any  law 
or  ordinance  or  aiding  and  abetting 
in  any  such  violation,  and  shall  arrest 
any  person  found  under  circumstances 
which  would  warrant  a  reasonable 
man  in  believing  that  such  person  had 


committed  or  is  about  to  commit  a 
crime." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  any  police 
officer  to  obey  the  commands  or  re- 
quests of  a  citizen  without  exercising 
his  own  discretion  and  judgment  in 
the  matter,  and  a  police  officer  would 
be  foolish  to  place  his  own  position  in 
jeopardy  by  blindly  following  the 
directions  of  an  irresponsible  by- 
stander. Therefore,  when  citizens  re- 
quest police  officers  to  act  in  cases  of 
violations  of  the  law  they  must  not 
blame  the  police  officer  if  he  acts  on 
his  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  for  it 
is  the  police  officer  who  has  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  error  and  the  citizen 
is  often  not  to  be  found  when  the  of- 
ficer gets  into  trouble  by  carrying  out 
his  injudicious  requests. 

In  New  York,  the  law  requires  the 
police  throughout  the  state  to  aid  in 
the  protection  of  dumb  animals  from 
injury  and  abuse.  There  is  no  specific 
law  in  Illinois  of  the  same  kind 
although  police  officers  are  generally 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city ; 
and  wherever  the  laws  concerning 
cruelty  to  animals  are  violated  they 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  interfer- 
ing and  either  arresting  or  apprehend- 
ing the  offender. 

It  is  much  safer  to  procure  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  the  oft'ender 
where  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
case.  If  a  citizen  will  procure  the 
necessary  information  to  enable  the 
Society  to  locate  the  offender,  the 
Society  will,  with  the  aid  of  the 
citizen,  procure  a  warrant  and  cause 
the  offender  to  be  apprehended,  and 
the  court  will  administer  the  punish- 
ment. The  citizen,  however,  should 
be  prepared  to  come  to  court  and 
testify,  and  this  sacrifice  of  time  on 
his  part  will  be  gratefully  appreciated 
by  the  Society,  as  it  is  an  act  of  good 
citizenship. 
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MONEY  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

This  Society  is  constantly  engaged 
in  rescuing-  children  and  animals  from 
cruel  conditions  and  abuse ;  and  its  in- 
fluence and  the  help  of  its  officers  are 
factors  in  the  force  of  the  State ;  it 
maintains  rtft}--seven  ])ul)lic  (h-inking 
fountains  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
of  which  eleven  on  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago are  kept  running  through  the  en- 
tire winter,  notwithstanding  the  ice- 
bound conditions  imjiosed  bv  severe 
cold  or  the  ])lumbers'  bills  that  are  re- 
quired to  thaw  them  out;  it  furnishes 
ambulance  service  to  the  public  for 
less  than  cost  price,  for  the  humane 
transi)ortation  of  sick  and  disabled 
animals  to  ])rivate  barns  or  hospitals ; 
it  conducts  a  lecture  course  consisting 
of  instructive  talks  on  practical  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  work,  in  both  the 
winter  and  summer  seasons,  that  are 
free  to  the  public ;  it  does  work  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  way  of  assisting 
to  organize  Junior  Humane  Societies, 
when  such  assistance  is  desired ;  it 
publishes  the  Humane  Advocate,  a 
paper  devoted  to  humane  interests, 
which  aims  to  keep  the  directors  and 
members  of  the  Society  informed  of 
its  actual  work,  and  to  interest  others 
to  assist  in  the  cause  the  Society  rep- 
resents. 

To  state  all  that  the  Society  is  doing 
is  impossible  in  a  work  so  varied  in 


character.  Only  those  in  close  and 
constant  touch  with  the  daily  details 
and  operations  can  be  given  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  sum  total  and  of 
the  extent  of  the  means  and  equip- 
ment employed  to  perform  it. 

The  operation  of  the  Society  ex- 
tends throughout  Illinois.  The  yearly 
increase  in  the  population  of  Chicago 
and  the  other  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages with  the  consequent  extension  of 
industry  in  every  direction  naturally 
enough  brings  a  greater  number  of 
children  and  animals  into  the  "arena" 
of  the  Humane  Society.  These  grow- 
ing conditions  make  growing  demands 
upon  the  Society  in  its  every  branch. 
Tn  order  to  give  efficiency  it  must 
have  a  competent  office  force  capable 
of  accurate  work  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  give  prompt  service  and 
ready  relief  to  the  extent  empowered 
by  law.  To  acquire  and  maintain  this 
standard  of  excellent  service  in  an 
excellent  cause,  it  must  have  friends 
and  money.  Are  you  a  friend  of  un- 
fortunate children  and  animals,  and 
will  you  give  to  the  fund  that  works 
to  protect  them  ?  In  no  more  feeling 
and  substantial  way  can  the  public 
wish  this  Society  a  Happy  New  Year. 

As  all  the  branches  of  humane  work 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  humane 
thought  and  action,  humane  education 
may  be  said  to  be  the  triple  extract  of 
the  movement.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  Advocate.  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  Society  in  advancing  humane  edu- 
cation, and  for  that  reason  aims  to 
develop  its  power  of  speech  in  every 
possible  way  within  its  means.  With 
this  in  view,  it  asks  from  its  subscrib- 
ers contributions  to  its  columns  in  the 
way  of  articles  on  humane  subjects 
and  practical  suggestions  relative  to 
the  work,  and  for  expressions  from 
them  as  to  what  features  of  the  paper 
appeal  to  them  as  being  of  most  prac- 
tical interest  and  value. 
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FREE  LECTURE  COURSE  GIVEN  BY 
THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

The  Lecture  Committee  of  The  Ilh- 
nois  Humane  Society  is  composed  of 
Mr.  Thomas  J-  Cavanaugh,  Chair- 
man ;  Mr.  G.  A.  H.  Scott,  Secretary ; 
and  Captain  Charles  C.  Healey,  and 
Mr.  P.  J.  Finnegan  and  Mr.  John  L. 
Shortall. 

This  Committee  announces  a  care- 
fully planned  course  of  several  lec- 
tures on  various  practical  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  humane  and  econom- 
ical care  of  horses,  both  in  the  stable 
and  on  the  road,  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer ;  the  problem  and  solution  of 
traffic  conditions  in  Chicago ;  and  the 
scientific  understanding  of  the  great 
matter  of  haulage  (traction)  by 
horses. 

These  lectures  will  answer  ques- 
tions of  vital  interest  to  the  owner 
and  driver  of  horses,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  horse-lover,  equally  interested 
in  the  improved  conditions  that  wall 
lighten  the  load,  conserve  the  strength 
and  lengthen  the  days  of  the  horse. 

Expert  men  of  long  experience  will 
present  the  subjects,  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  have  this  winter's 
course  the  most  comprehensive  and 
practical  that  has  been  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

These  lectures  are  to  be  held  in  the 
new  Lecture  Hall,  now  in  process  of 
construction,  at  the  Society's  Home 
Building,  1145  South  Wabash  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  and  the  first  of  the 
series  will  be  given  early  in  February, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  hall.  The 
lectures  are  free,  and  the  public  is 
cordiallv  invited  to  come. 


HOME  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

The  McDonough  Humane  Society 
and  City  Charities  Board,  of  Macomb, 
Illinois,  has  recently  established  an 
orphanage  in  McDonough  County  for 
the  care  of  dependent  children.  The 
system  as  adopted  by  the  orphanage 
not  only  provides  for  the  care  and 
protection  and  common  school  educa- 
tion of  the  children  received  by  it,  but 
establishes  a  place  where  children  may 
be  cared  for  during  the  temporary 
financial  or  physical  disability  of  the 
parents,  withour  forfeiting  their  right 
to  return  to  them.  This  is  the  great 
merit  and  value  of  the  undertaking. 
As  under  the  usual  institutional  con- 
ditions, parents  obliged  to  give  up 
their  children  under  stress  of  unfort- 
unate circumstances,  are  compelled  to 
relinquish  all  right  to  claim  them 
afterward. 

A  receiving  home  in  every  county 
of  the  state  would  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  dependent  children  becom- 
ing parentless,  and  it  is  interesting  and 
commendable  that  McDonough  Coun- 
ty has  comprehended  its  need  in  this 
direction  and  been  so  quick  to  fill  it. 

To  have  an  orphanage  of  this  kind 
has  long  been  a  waking  dream  of 
the  workers  in  ^McDonough  County, 
and  now  they  have  "dreamed  true." 
as  Peter  Ibbetson  would  say. 

The  orphanage  was  formally  opened 
to  the  public  November  4th,  191 1,  and 
is  situated  at  514  East  Carrol  St., 
Macomb,  111.  Children  are  received 
through  the  supervisors  of  each  town- 
ship and  the  executive  board  of  the 
orphanage.  Twelve  children  have 
already  been  cared  for  and  several 
more  applications  have  been  received 
from  neighboring  towns,  both  for  the 
boarding  and  adopting  of  children. 

The  orphanage  is  non-sectarian,  and 
operated  under  state  laws  governing 
such  institutions.  A  thorough  investi- 
gation is  made  of  each  applicant  be- 
fore acceptance  into  the  home 
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The  home  is  open  to  visitors  every 
Thursday  afternoon  from  two  until 
five  o'clock.  Fifty  visitors  have 
already  attested  their  interest  and 
hearty  approval. 

A  splendid  feature  is  the  provision 
made  for  children  from  outside  coun- 
ties whereby  they  may  be  received 
into  the  orphanage,  cared  for,  fed, 
clothed  and  educated  for  the  small 
sum  of  $io  per  month. 

Miss  Rose  B.  Jollv,  Miss  Josie  M. 
Westfall,  Mrs.  O.  M.  Dickerson  and 
Airs.  L.  N.  Rost  took  the  initiative  in 
the  work,  and  they  have  had  the  sym- 
pathetic and  financial  support  of  the 
supervisors  and  a  long  list  of  fellow 
citizens. 

McDonough  County  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  so  many  peo- 
ple of  the  mind  and  heart  and  hand 
to  convert  such  a  happy  thought  into 
a  practical  reality.  May  the  New 
Year  crown  the  undertaking  with 
everv  success. 


HUMAMTY  TAUGHT  BY  THE 
FARMERS'  INSTITUTE 

The  Farmers"  Institute  recently 
held  in  Belvidere,  Illinois,  offered  a 
program  of  varied  interest  covering  a 
session  of  three  days  and  attracting  a 
large  attendance. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  is  an  asso- 
ciation that  stands  for  all  kinds  of 
things  of  interest,  profit  and  progress 
that  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community,— from 
showing  a  boy  how  to  produce  the 
biggest  and  best  crop  of  grain  that 
may  be  raised  on  one  acre  of  ground, 
to  exerting  every  possible  means  of 
promoting  clean  politics  in  Illinois. 
From  a  dolls'  bazaar  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state  afifords  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  but  the  farmers  consider 
all  that  lies  between. 

Numbered  among  the  long  list  of 
practical  subjects  given  place  on  the 


program  was  the  one,  "Humane  So- 
ciety Work  and  Its  Value  to  the 
Farmer,"  presented  by  Mr.  Jesse  F. 
Hannah,  President  of  the  Boone 
County  Humane  Society.  To  have 
the  opportunity  to  establish  the  con- 
nection between  humane  and  farm 
work,  showing  the  economic  value  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  before  such  an 
audience,  and  by  a  man  of  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  Mr.  Hannah  is  a 
distinct  gain  for  the  work  in  Illinois 
and  promises  well  for  an  increased 
interest  among  helpful  men  and 
women. 

We  have  humane  laws  that  enable 
us  to  correct  many  of  the  cruelties 
perpetrated.  What  we  need  is  more 
actively  interested  people  to  see  that 
our  animal  population  has  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  this  protective  work  is 
growing.  Air.  Hannah's  speech  will 
help  to  make  it  grow. 

Mr.  Hannah  said  he  deemed  the 
subject  of  humane  work  second  to 
none  in  importance  for  the  intelligent 
discussion  and  consideration  of  men 
and  women.  He  said  in  part,  "Those 
who  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  our 
vast  population  are  vitally  interested 
in  that  which  touches  them  so  closely 
in  common  with  others."  The  Hu- 
mane Society  is  made  up  of  citizens 
possessed  of  humane  inclinations  who 
endeavor  to  find  and  relieve  cases  of 
cruelty  and  suffering,  and  to  exercise 
a  humanizing  and  refining  influence, 
and  to  prevent  by  legal  means  the  per- 
petration of  cruelty.  It  invites  the 
cooperation  of  all  those  who  have  a 
similar  desire.  Mr.  Hannah  alluded 
to  the  cruelty  practiced  by  ancient  na- 
tions, even  in  modern  times,  upon 
their  slaves  and  enemies :  and  spoke  of 
the  horrors  of  trapping  wild  animals 
in  order  that  fur  garments  might  be 
worn,  and  the  shocking  suffering  of 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage  that 
women's   hats  might  be   adorned. 
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He  said  the  Society  was  of  value 
to  the  farmer  because  it  helped  him  in 
the  protection  of  his  own  interests, 
stating-  that  the  destruction  of  many 
kinds  of  birds  meant  a  direct  loss  to 
the  farmer  because  the  birds  were 
needed  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Na- 
ture in  destroying  the  insects  that  de- 
vour the  grains  and  fruits. 

In  speaking  of  the  horse,  Mr. 
Hannah  said,  "The  protection  of  the 
horse  is  necessary  both  for  economical 
and  sentimental  reasons.  Poor  treat- 
ment and  abuse  deplete  the  working 
value  of  the  horse  and  bring  about  a 
big  money  loss.  This  cruel  waste 
now  amounts  to  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, annually,  in  Illinois  alone. 

"The  law  is  adequate  to  afford  a 
horse  the  fair  treatment  his  nature 
and  service  deserve.  It  is  for  the 
owner  to  see  that  he  gets  it." 

"The  local  humane  society  has  been 
in  existence  only  four  months  and  yet 
it  has  done  valuable  work.  A  young 
woman  had  the  courage  to  start  the 
movement,  then  other  women  took  it 
up  and  now  the  men  are  coming  into 
line.  Many  persons  have  assured  the 
Society  that  they  are  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  effort  to  prevent 
cruelty  and   to  better  conditions." 


"ANOTHER  COUNTY  HEARD  FROM" 

The  following  report  of  concrete 
work  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  D.  L.  Mc- 
Clintock,  Special  Agent  for  The  Illi- 
nois Humane  Society,  at  Mt.  Carmel, 
Illinois.  It  is  gratifying  indeed  to 
see  such  evidence  of  activity.  Each 
branch  society  and  agency  is  a  cog  in 
the  wheel  of  humane  endeavor  and  all 
contribute  to  the  centrifugal  force  of 
humane  progress. 

Report  of  Work  for  Mt.  Carmel,  Illi- 
nois, Dec.  I,  1910-Dec.  I,  191 1. 

Horses  sent  to  barn 50 

Horses  unfit  for  service 25 


Horses  destroyed    3 

Horses     successfully    treated    for 

broken  legs    2 

Fines    imposed    (to    be    collected 

from  States  Attorney  in  March)     4 
Books  on  humane   subjects   in  li- 
braries   100 

Respectfully  submitted, 
D.  L.  McClintock,  Agent. 


A  PRAYER 

Not  more  of  light,  I  ask,  O  God, 

But  ejes  to  see  what  is; 
Not  sweeter  songs,  but  power  to  hear 

The    present    melodies. 

Not  greater  strength,  but  how  to  use 

The  power  that  I  possess; 
Not  more  of  love,  but  skill  to  turn 

A  frown  into  caress. 

Not  more  of  joy,  but  power  to  feel 

Its  kindling  presence  near; 
To  give  to  others  all  I  have 

Of  courage  and  of  cheer. 

Not  more  of  life,  but  insight  clear 

Into  its  mystery; 
To  comprehend  as  best  I  may 

Our  lofty  destiny. 

No  other  gifts,   dear  God,   I  ask, 

But  only  sense  to  see 
How   best   the  precious   gifts   to   use 

Thou  hast  bestowed   on   me. 

To  teach  the  little  children  all 

How  joyous  is  the  world; 
That,  in  the  life  we  live  on  earth 

Heaven 's  glory  is  unfurled. 

Give  me  all  fears  to  dominate, 

All  holy  joys  to  know ; 
To  be  the  friend   I  wish  to  be, 

To  speak  the  truth  1  know. 

To  love  the  pure,  to  seek  the  good, 

To  lift,  with  all  my  might. 
All  souls  to  dwell   in   harmony 

In  freedom 's  perfect  light. 

— Florence  Holbrook. 
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FAMOUS  HORSES  OF  VENICE 

Of  course  you  have  heard  of 
Venice, — that  enchanting  city  of  pic- 
turesque palaces,  bridges  and  gondo- 
las that  seems  to  be  riding  on  the  crest 
of  the  sea.  Artists  have  sung,  writ- 
ten and  painted  its  praises  for  many 
centuries ;  and  its  beauty,  interest  and 
charm  have  made  it  famous  the  world 
over. 

A  curious  fact  about  this  city  of 
canals  and  boats  is  that  it  is  prac- 
tically horse-less.  Horses  are  not 
needed  because  all  the  private  and 
public  equipages  are  gondolas,  and  all 
the  market-carts  and  delivery  wagons 
are  A^enetian  boats  that  glide  quietly 
up  to  the  kitchen  doors  to  unload  their 
cargo.  For  this  reason,  no  horses  are 
needed  and  few  horses  are  there. 

There  are  four  horses  in  Venice — 
but  these  are  of  bronze,  mounted  on 
pedestals  and  placed  over  the  central 
doorway  of  St.  Marks  Cathedral  in 
St.  Marks  Square.  To  one  living  in 
London  or  Chicago  where  there  are 
the  biggest  horse-markets  and  teaming 
interests  in  the  world,  it  certainly  does 
seem  strange  to  go  to  Venice  and 
look  in  vain  for  a  live  horse ;  and 
stranger  still,  perhaps,  to  see  the 
Venetian  children  stare  with  wide- 
eyed  wonder  at  the  bronze  horses  of 
St.  Marks  as  a  Chicago  child  might  do 
at  griffins  and  unicorns. 

But  if  Venice  can  boast  but  four 
horses,  it  must  be  said  that  they  are 
four  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
famous  horses  in  the  world.  They 
have  had  a  thrilling  history,  having 
gone  through  many  wars,  travelled  to 
many  cities  and  belonged  to  many 
masters  in  their  day. 

They  are  the  work  of  Lysippus,  an 
ancient  Grecian  sculptor  of  celebrity. 


and  were  originally  part  of  a  group 
composed  of  twenty-five  equestrian 
statues.  Augustus  carried  four  of 
these  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  and 
placed  them  on  his  triumphal  arch; 
Xero  seized  them  and  put  them  on  an 
arch  of  his  own  ;  later,  Domitian  did 
the  same  thing ;  later  still,  Tragan 
transferred  them  to  an  arch  of  tri- 
umph erected  to  himself.  Constan- 
tine,  wishing  to  beautify  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire,  removed  the 
bronze  horses  to  Constantinople.  Early 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  nobles 
of  Germany  and  France  started  out 
on  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
"fourth  crusade"  to  the  Holy  Land. 
They  stopped  at  Venice  where  they 
gave  up  their  original  plans  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  and,  instead,  undertook 
and  accomplished  the  capture  and 
downfall  of  Constantinople.  Their 
vandalism  almost  demolished  the 
many  works  of  art  that  had  been  col- 
lected in  that  city.  Strangely  enough, 
the  bronze  horses  were  among  the  few 
art  treasures  to  pass  through  the  ex- 
perience unharmed ;  and  they  were 
carried  back  with  much  ceremony  to 
Venice,  and  again  placed  over  the 
central  entrance  of  St.  Marks  Cathe- 
dral.   This  was  in  the  year  1205. 

There  they  remained  for  nearly  six 
centuries,  until  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
picked  them  up  as  souvenirs  of  his 
victories  and  carried  them  off  to 
Paris.  Eighteen  years  later,  after  Na- 
poleon's downfall,  the  beautiful  bronze 
steeds  were  again  returned  to  their 
native  Venice,  where  they  now  gleam 
and  glisten  in  the  Italian  sun  over  the 
imposing  portal  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Marks,  as  resplendent  as  when 
first  placed  there. 
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A  PRACTICAL  BIRD  LOVER 

In  Germany  lives  a  man  who  is  so 
fond  of  birds  and  so  interested  in  pro- 
tecting them  that  he  has  devoted  acres 
of  land,  much  money,  time  and  study 
in  establishing  what  is  known  as  an 
experiment  station  and  school  of  in- 
struction for  the  careful  study  of 
bird-life. 

The  man  is  Baron  von  Berlepsch. 
His  estate  is  a  picturesque  place,  con- 
sisting of  500  acres  of  land.  About 
twenty  acres,  surrounding  a  beautiful 
natural  lake,  have  been  highly  culti- 
vated and  converted  into  a  park ; 
the  remainder  of  the  property  is  in 
great  thickets  of  shrubbery  and  tracts 
of  forest  land.  Here  the  Baron  made 
an  ideal  home  for  birds,  where  he 
could  study  their  ways  and  habits  and 
needs. 

By  close  observation  of  their  nest 
building,  he  was  able  to  reproduce 
artificial  nests  exactly  like  their  own. 
These,  he  at  first  made  by  hand,  but 
they  are  now  being  manufactured  by 
machinery  in  great  quantities. 

His  discoveries  made  in  the  prac- 
tical care  of  birds  and  his  experiments 
showing  the  value  of  the  birds  in  sav- 
ing tree  and  plant  life — -as  proved  by 
an  experience  in  which  his  estate  was 
the  only  one  unharmed  by  a  recent 
plague  of  moths  that  devastated 
neighboring  estates — have  interested 
people  all  over  the  world. 

The  birds  of  Germany  are  being 
protected  by  law,  and  the  methods  of 
Baron  von  Berlepsch  for  growing 
nesting-hedges  and  shrubs,  cultivating 
and  grafting  nesting-holes,  building 
nesting-boxes  in  trees  and  making 
simple  and  sensible  winter  feeding 
places  have  been  adopted  in  many 
places. 

Prussia,  also,  is  providing  thous- 
ands of  bird-shelters  and  nesting 
places,  and  several  other  countries  are 
doing  the  same. 


Among  other  things,  the  Baron  has 
invented  some  ingenious  ways  of  feed- 
ing birds  during  winter  weather,  at  a 
time  when  their  natural  foods  are 
buried  in  the  frozen  ground.  One  of 
these  he  calls  the  "food-tree" ;  and  is 
very  interesting.  It  is  made  by  pre- 
paring a  mixture  of  chopped  meat  and 
crumbed  bread,  as  much  again  in 
quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  tallow, 
some  ground  hemp,  maw,  poppy 
flower,  white  millet,  oats,  sunflower 
seeds  and  ant's  eggs.  This  should  be 
heated  and  spread  while  hot  over  the 
branches  of  a  coniferous  tree. 

The  birds  may  now  have  a  Christ- 
mas tree  full  of  goodies — thanks  to 
Baron  von  Berlepsch,  the  bird-savior. 

Suppose  you  try  this  foreign  dish 
on  our  own  American  birds.  Of 
course  they  would  like  it !  It  may 
be  too  complicated  for  you  to  manage 
successfully  alone,  without  the  help  of 
some  grown-up,  but  in  all  probability 
some  willing  person  can  be  found  who 
will  gladly  conduct  a  banquet  for  the 
birds.  In  any  event,  each  child  can 
serve  a  quick  lunch  of  bread  crumbs 
and  suet,  for  which  the  birds  will  sing 
your  praises  all  the  summer  through. 


ON  THE  WING 


Talkmg  about  birds,  you  must  hear 
a  true  story  of  an  unusual  kind  about 
a  family  of  water-wagtails,  a  bird 
common  in  England.  A  wagtail  built 
her  nest  under  the  eaves  of  a  smoking 
car  that  made  regular  runs  on  a  rail- 
road in  South  England.  Here  she 
hatched  and  reared  a  brood  of  young 
birds  in  safety,  notwithstanding  their 
days  were  spent  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour. 

The  male  bird  remained  at  one  sta- 
tion while  his  family  lived  "on  the 
road."  Curiously  enough,  he  seemed 
to  know  just  when  to  expect  his  folks 
in  town,  and,  according  to  the  station 
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master,  never  failed  to  meet  his  way- 
faring family,  remaining  with  them 
until  their  departure. 

It  was  evident  that  the  wagtail 
mother  was  determined  that  her  chil- 
dren should  have  the  advantages  of 
travel. 


LOOK  AHEAD 

(By    John    Hav.) 
A  pelican,  flying  home  one  day 
With  a  fine  fat  fish  from  Oyster  Bay, 
Was   met   by   a   crow,   who   had   sought   in 

vain 
For  something  to  still  his  hunger's  pain — • 
And  who  knew  that  fish  was  good  for  the 

brain. 
So  he  slyly  said,  ' '  Why,  friend,  what 's  in 

you, 

To  carry  a  fish  at  a  full  neck's  length? 
Is  that  any  way  to  economize  strength? 
I  call  it  a  waste  of  muscle  and  sinew. 
Just  throw  your  head  over  your  shoulder, 

so — 
You    distribute    the    weight    over    all    your 

frame, 
You  can  carry  a  double  load  of  game. 
And,  thus,  without  tiring,  home  you  go !  " 
The  pelican  did  as  his  false  friend  bade. 
But  striking  a  bough  he  came  to  wreck, 
And  down  he  fell  with  a  broken  neck. 
And  the  crow  had  a  roj^al  dinner  of  shad. 

I  wrote  this  fable  for  three  little  men. 
Whose  names  are  Willie  and  Arthur  and 
Jack; 
And  this  is  the  moral,  clear  and  plain: 
"When    you    run    forward,    don't    look 
back." 


FACT  NOT  FICTION 
Dog  Limps  to  Hospital 

Denver,  Dec.  9. — Limping  along  on 
three  legs,  a  tramp  dog  early  today  drifted 
into  the  operating  room  of  the  emergency 
hospital  at  police  headquarters  here.  The 
animal  walked  up  to  Surgeon  Mudd,  who 
was  reading  a  newspaper. 

The  dog  whined,  but  the  surgeon  paid 
no  further  attention  to  him  save  to  place 


his  hand  on  the  dog 's  head.  The  dog  gave 
another  pleading  whine,  and  the  surgeon 
looked  down  and  noticed  the  dog's  hind 
leg  was  injured.  About  the  injured  mem- 
ber was  a  bandage  of  cotton  gauze. 

Dr.  Mudd  motioned  toward  the  operat- 
ing table.  Instantly  the  dog  leaped  upon 
it. 

Removing  the  bandage,  Dr.  Mudd  found 
the  leg  badly  smashed  and  lacerated. 
Vv^hile  the  surgeon  cleansed  the  wound,  re- 
moved several  splinters  of  bone  and 
dressed  the  injury,  the  dog  lay  upon  the 
table,  never  once  removing  his  gaze  from 
the  surgeon's  face.  The  dog  later  was 
sent  to  the  dog  and  eat  hospital  here. 

It  is  believed  that  the  dog  was  attracted 
to  the  hospital  bv  his  sense  of  smell,  relief 
having  been  given  him  before  at  a  place 
which  smelled  of  drugs. 


DOQ  GUARDS  SLEEPING  CHILD 

Irvin  is  4  years  old  and  irresponsible. 
His  pet  fox  terrier  knows  this,  and  when 
Irvin  wandered  from  his  home  yesterday 
the  dog  followed  him  closely. 

Late  at  night  policemen  found  Irvin 
asleep  in  a  doorway  at  Elston  and  Cly- 
bourn  avenue.  They  approached  the  child, 
but  were  driven  back  by  an  enraged  small 
dog.  Every  attempt  to  approach  the  child 
was  met  with  snajis  and  growls. 

Meanwhile  John  Spitza  was  at  the  West 
Chicago  avenue  police  station,  notifying 
the  police  his  son  was  missing.  The 
father  rode  in  a  patrol  wagon  to  where 
the  policemen,  who  had  telephoned  the 
station,  were  trying  to  coax  the  dog  from 
the  hallway.  The  terrier  greeted  Spitza 
effusively  and  Irvin  was  taken  to  his 
home,    1334   North    Ashland   avenue.- 

— Chicago   Tribune. 


BULLDOG  5TOPS  RUNAWAY 

Queen,  a  yellow  bulldog  owned  by  Harry 
W.  Gammon,  manager  of  the  Gammon  Ex- 
press and  Van  Company,  1434  North  Clark 
street,  Chicago,  performed  the  spectacular 
feat  of  stopping  a  runaway  horse  in  North 
Clark  street  recently,  after  the  driver  had 
been  thrown  to  the  pavement  and  injured. 

William  Schreiber,  manager  of  a  sewing 
machine  company,  24  North  Wabash  avenue, 
was  thrown  out  of  the  buggy  when  it  was 
struck  and  overturned  by  a  car  and  the  horse 
dashed  south  on  Clark  street,  dragging  the 
vehicle  after  it. 

The  bulldog  leaped  at  the  horse's  head 
and  caught  the  bridle  in  its  teeth,  holding 
on  until  the  animal  stopped. 

— Chicago  Journal. 
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CASES   IN  COURT 


While  passing  an  alleyway  in  the 
rear  of  the  Fair  Building,  Officers 
Brayne  and  McCarthy  of  the  Society, 
saw  three  small  boys,  whose  actions 
aroused  suspicion. 

The  officers  followed  and  stopped 
the  boys.  They  gave  their  names  and 
ages.  One  boy  was  carrying  a  box 
partially  concealed  under  his  coat. 
This  was  found  to  contain  candles, 
candle-holders,  fancy  balls,  a  bank  and 
some  Xmas  cards. 

The  boys  at  first  said  that  they  had 
bought  the  box,  but  after  some  ques- 
tioning, one  of  them  admitted  that  he 
had  stolen  it,  and  that  none  of  them 
had  given  the  officers  their  right 
names.  This  they  then  did.  Two  of 
them  were  brothers. 

The  officers  sent  two  of  the  boys 
home,  and  took  the  self-confessed 
thief  to  the  Juvenile  Home. 

A  visit  was  then  made  to  the  boy's 
home,  which  was  in  a  filthy  and  neg- 
lected condition.  It  was  learned  from 
an  authentic  source  that  both  parents 
were  drunkards,  and  that  there  was 
quite  a  family  of  children. 

The  officers  then  went  to  the  home 
of  the  other  two  boys,  where  it  was 
learned  that  the  father  was  earning 
$16.50  a  week  for  his  family  of -four 
boys  ;  that  the  two  brothers  in  question 
had  gone  downtown  to  buy  candy,  and 
that  they  had  never  stolen  anything 
before. 

When  interviewed  at  his  school  one 
of  the  brothers  confessed  to  having 
stolen  a  box  of  Xmas  things  that  had 
been  hidden  away  and  lost.  The  offi- 
cers then  proceeded  to  file  papers  of 
delinquency  in  each  case. 

The  following  day  it  was  learned 
that  the  brothers  had  stolen  a  bundle 
of  toys  and  stowed  them  away  in  a 
downtown  alley.  Officer  Brayne  made 
one  of  the  boys  accompany  him  to  the 


place  of  the  hidden  treasure,  which, 
when  found,  consisted  of  a  box  of 
twenty-five  toys  of  various  kinds  care- 
fully wrapped  in  an  old  shirt  and 
crammed  into  a  garbage  box  in  the 
alley  in  the  rear  of  the  American  Ex- 
press Building.  The  boy  stated  that 
most  of  the  toys  had  been  taken  from 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.'s  store. 

The  cases  were  called  before  Judge 
Pinckney  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The 
father  of  the  first  boy  taken  to  the 
Juvenile  Home  was  present,  but 
plainly  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Evidence  was  given  by  'Sir.  Kling,  the 
principal  of  the  school  the  boy  at- 
tended. Miss  Murphy,  the  Probation 
Officer  and  Officers  Brayne  and  Mc- 
Carthy. The  Judge  sent  the  boy  to 
the  Parental  School. 

In  the  cases  of  the  other  boys,  the 
Court  warned  the  father  to  keep  them 
off  the  streets  and  said  that  if  there 
was  a  second  complaint  made  against 
the  children,  they  would  be  taken  from 
him. 

Record  63 ;  Case  897. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Bodine,  Superintendent 
of  Compulsory  Education,  reported 
the  case  of  a  little  nine-year-old  girl, 
who  had  been  badly  burned  on  her 
hand  with  a  flat  iron,  as  punishment 
from  her  mother,  for  having  stolen  a 
penny. 

The  burn  left  a  bad  scar  on  the 
girl's  hand  which  will  disfigure  her 
for  life. 

Mrs.  Paradise,  one  of  the  teachers 
in  Mr.  Bodine's  Department,  went 
with  Officer  McCarthy  of  this  Society 
to  see  the  mother  of  the  child. 

In  response  to  the  officer's  warning 
against  any  such  brutal,  inhuman 
method  of  chastisement,  the  woman 
said  that  when  she  saw  how  bad  a 
burn  it  was,  she  had  put  the  child 
under  medical  care  at  once. 
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The  officer  had  a  warrant  issued  for 
the  woman's  arrest.  Judge  Goodnow 
reviewed  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
Mrs.  Paradise  and  Officer  McCarthy 
were  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  child. 
The  mother  could  neither  speak  nor 
understand  English  and  was  repre- 
sented by  her  minister,  Mr.  Harclour 
Ablahat,  who  explained  to  the  court 
that  these  people  were  Syrians  and 
that  to  them  stealing  from  one's  own 
parents  was  regarded  as  such  a  dis- 
grace that  branding"  such  an  offender 
in  some  lasting  way  was  a  common 
custom  of  their  country. 

Judge  Goodnow  warned  the  woman 
against  any  repetition  of  such  a  cus- 
tom during  her  residence  in  America, 
which  speech  was  interpreted  by  the 
minister. 

The  case  was  continued  until  Jan- 
uary 30tli,  1912,  during  which  time 
the  mother's  treatment  of  the  child 
will  be  watched. 

Record  6^  ;  Case  676. 

Superintendent  W.  L.  Uodine  also 
reported  the  cruel  treatment  accorded 
a  certain  child  by  an  older  sister. 

Officer  Dean  found  that  the  child 
was  an  orphan,  11  years  old,  and  that 
she  was  badly  bruised. 

Neighbors  seemed  satisfied  that  it 
was  a  case  of  cruelty,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite could  be  learned  from  anyone  or 
even  from  the  child  herself. 

The  sister,  in  whose  care  the  child 
was,  claimed  that  she  had  never  mis- 
treated the  child  and  that  the  black 
looking  spots  to  be  found  on  the 
child  were  caused  by  a  disease.  She 
signified  her  willingness  to  have  the 
child  placed  in  other  hands. 

The  officer  filed  papers  in  the  Juve- 
nile Court,  which  were  served. 

The  court  returned  the  child  to  the 
sister's  home,  at  the  same  time  being 
placed  under  the  probationary  care  of 
Miss  Loftus. 

Record  64;  case  10. 


A  woman  asked  the  assistance  of  a 
humane  officer  in  protecting  a  woman 
friend  who  was  being  cruelly  abused 
by  a  drunken  husband  and  son. 

Officer  Dean  responded  and  advised 
the  abused  woman  to  make  formal 
complaint  against  her  husband,  which 
she  did. 

The  husband  was  arrested  and 
brought  before  Judge  Williams  in  the 
West  Chicago  Avenue  Court.  He  was 
fined  $30  and  costs. 

Record  63 ;  Case  698. 

The  Oak  Park  police  asked  that  a 
humane  officer  be  sent  to  their  station 
to  examine  a  horse  being  held  there. 

Two  men  driving  the  horse  had 
been  arrested,  charged  with  cruel 
abuse  of  the  animal,  which  was  old 
and  disabled. 

The  officer  found  the  horse  very 
old  and  feeble  and  bearing  evidence 
of  a  cruel  beating. 

Defendants  appeared  in  court  with 
counsel.  The  judge  fined  one  man 
$15  and  costs  and  the  other  $5  and 
costs  under  the  village  ordinance,  and 
$50  each  under  the  statutes,  the  latter 
to  be  staid  in  both  cases  if  the  owner 
would  give  the  police  an  order  to 
shoot  the  horse,  which  he  did.  The 
captain  of  police  said  he  would  notify 
the  society  when  the  horse  had  been 
destroyed. 

Record  89;  case  393. 


In  the  investigation  of  the  case  of 
a  12-year-old  boy  found  on  the  streets 
in  the  loop  district  late  at  night.  Offi- 
cers McCarthy  and  Brayne  of  the 
society  found  a  family,  consisting  of 
a  father,  who  is  a  junk  dealer,  a 
mother  and  eight  children,  ranging 
from  15  years  down  to  22  months  of 
age. 

It  was  found  that  the  boy  in  ques- 
tion had  formed  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing" his  evenings  on  the  streets,  some- 
times  very   late   into   the   night,    and 
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spending  what  little  money  he  had  on 
nickel  theaters.  The  parents  and  the 
boy  were  warned  against  a  continu- 
ance of  this  practice. 

x\nother  night  Officer  Brayne  found 
this  boy  selling  papers  at  Madison  and 
Dearborn  streets  at  9:30  o'clock  and 
sent  him  home. 

A  day  or  so  later  the  officer  called 
at  the  boy's  home  to  get  information 
for  filing  a  petition  for  his  depend- 
ency, but  learned  that  the  boy  had 
been  found  selling  papers  late  at  night 
in  downtown  saloons,  and  had  already 
been  sent  to  the  Detention  Home  in 
care  of  Officer  Carey,  who  made  the 
complaint. 

The  father  was  charged  with  con- 
tributing to  the  delinquency  of  his 
son,  after  warnings  from  both  the 
juvenile  and  the  humane  officer,  and 
was  called  before  Judge  Goodnow  in 
the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations. 

It  was  shown  that  the  boy  \yas 
backward  in  his  school  work,  being 
stupid  from  lack  of  sleep. 

The  judge  said  the  father  should 
be  sent  to  "the  Bridewell,  but  out  of 
consideration  for  his  large  family  de- 
pendent upon -him  the  sentence,  as 
outlined  by  the  law,  was  suspended. 
The  boy  was  ordered  kept  off  the 
streets,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine 
for  another  offense. 

Record  63  ;  case  'j'j'j. 


Officer  Brayne  went  to  the  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations,  swore  to  a 
complaint  and  asked  for  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  a  Polish  Jew,  charged 
with  drinking,  gambling  and  abusing 
and  failing  \o  provide  for  his  wife 
and  children. 

The  wife  and  neighbors  testified  to 
the  man's  cruelty  and  habitual  drunk- 
enness, and  the  officer  found  the  fam- 
ily in  distressing  conditions  of  abject 
want.  Except  for  kind  neighbors  the 
woman  and  her  children,  three  and 
two  years  of  age,  would  h^ve  starved 


The  man  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  ca- 
pable of  earning  $25  a  week. 

It  was  learned  that  the  Jewish  char- 
ities had  once  had  the  same  man 
reported  to  them  for  deserting  his 
family ;  extradition  papers  had  been 
taken  out,  but  the  man  managed  to 
get  away  before  they  could  be  served. 

The  case,  as  prosecuted  by  the  hu- 
mane society,  was  called  for  a  hear- 
ing before  Judge  Goodnow.  Defend- 
ant was  ordered  to  pay  $12  per  week 
and  sent  to  the  Bridewell  for  six 
months. 

A  representative  of  the  Jewish 
charities  told  the  court  that  they 
would  care  for  the  children  and  place 
the  wife  in  the  Michael  Reese  Hospi- 
tal until  after  the  birth  of  her  child. 

Officer  l)rayne  reported  it  as  an 
emergency  case  to  the  county  agent. 

Shortly  after,  the  Jewish  charities 
sent  relief  and  a  check  for  $8,  and  the 
county  agent  sent  coal  and  provisions. 

Record  63 ;  case  866. 

A  citizen  had  two  men  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

The  men  were  driving  a  small,  vnifit 
horse,  attached  to  a  heavy  load  of 
paving  blocks.  The  horse  was  phys- 
ically unable  to  move  the  load  when  it 
became  stuck  in  the  mud  in  an  alley- 
way, and  a  brutal  attempt  to  force  it 
to  do  so  under  the  lash  of  the  whip 
was  the  occasion  for  the  arrest  of  the 
men. 

When  the  plucky  citizen  objected 
to  the  treatment  accorded  the  horse, 
the  interference  occasioned  a  quarrel, 
which  resulted  in  all  three  men  being 
placed  under  arrest.  The  citizen,  who 
was  the  complaining  witness,  asked 
that  this  Society  assist  him  in  the 
prosecution.  Officer  Dean  represented 
the  Society. 

Judge  Maxwell  heard  the  evidence 

and   fined   the   driver  $15   and   costs 

the  man  in  charge  of  the  load  $5  anc 

costs,  and  dismissed  the  complainani 

Record  89 ;  Case  436, 
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William  A.  Fuller  Barbara  Armour 

George   M.   Pullman 

Estates  of  Mancel  and  Mary  Talcott 

Estates  of  Charles  and  Anna  Brown 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

elected  for  distinguished  service  in  the 

cause  of  humanity. 
Thomas  E.  Hill,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 
Miss  Kuth  Ewing,  Chicago 
Miss  Calla  L.  Harcoutjt,  Chestnut,  HI. 
Joseph  Wright,  Chicago 
William  A.  Fuller,  Chicago 
John  L.  Shortall,  Chicago 

DECEASED  HONORARY  MEHBERS 

EiCHARD  P.  Derickson,  Chicago 

Mary  A.  Talcott,  Chicago 

Henry  Bergh.  Xew  York 

Ed^vin  Lee  Bro"«"n,  Chicago 

Rev.  Thomas  Timmins,  London,  England 

Nancy  S.  Foster,  Chicago 

Belden  F.  Culver.  Chicago 

John  G.  Shortall,  Chicago 

George  T.  Angell.  Boston 

Alson  E.  Clark,  Chicago 
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PERSONNEL  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE 
SOCIETY  FOR  1912=13 

1145    5.    Wabash     Avenue,    Chicago,    Illinois 

Telephones:     Harrison  384  and  7005 

John  L.  Shortall President 

Walter  Butler First  Vice-President 

Prank  M.  Staples Second  Vice-President 

Charles  E.  Murison Treasurer 

Oeorge  a.  H.  Scott  . Secretary 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Walter  Butler  Richard  E.  Schmidt 

Thomas  J.  Cavanagh  John  L.  Shortall 

Miss  Euth  Ewing  Frank  M.  Staples 

Charles  E.  Murison  George  A.  H.  Scott 
Thomas   Taylor,   Jr. 

DIRECTORS 

(Term   expiring   1913) 

George  E.  Adams 1876  Mrs.    Emmons    Blaine 1901 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Adams 1904  Walter  Butler 1901 

Joseph  Adams 1906  Thomas  J.  Cavanagh 1908 

J.    Ogden   Armour 1901  Richard  E.  Schmidt 1912 

Mrs.  Philip  D.  Armour 1904  Joseph    Wright    1910 

Mrs.  T.  B'.  Blackstone 1904 

(Term  expiring   1914) 

Oeorge  C.  Eldredge 1907  Hugh  J.  McBirney 1907 

Miss  Ruth  Ewing 1903  Charles  E.  Murison 1900 

Henry  L.  Frank 1880  Ferd.    W.    Peck 1876 

William    A.    Fuller 1892  Mrs.  Ferd.  W.  Peck 1878 

Henry  N.   Hart 1879  Howard  E.   Perry 1907 

Franklin  MacVeagh 1888 

(Term   expiring   1915) 

George  A.  H.  Scott 1906  John  T.  Stockton 1908 

John  L.  Shortall 1905  Mrs.   Elizabeth   H.   Suther- 

John  a.  Spoor 1902  land    1908 

A.  A.  Sprague,  II 1907  Thomas   Taylor,   Jr 1907 

Frank   M.    Staples 1907  Mrs.  James  M.  Walker.  ..  .1876 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Starring 1894 

COUNSEL 

Walter  Butler.  John  L.  Shortall. 

George  A.  H.  Scott.  Thomas  Taylor,  Je. 

Joseph  Wright. 

SPECIAL  HUMANE  OFFICERS 

Charles  H.  Brayne.  Michael  McDonough. 

Stuart  N.  Dean.  George  W.  Miller. 

Jerry  McCarthy.  George  Nolan. 

F'ountain  Department:     Oscar  E.  Spliid. 
Ambulance  Service:     George  Johnston. 
House  Officer  and  Matron:     Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Douce. 
i  Miss  Kathleen  I.  Hartwell, 
Stenographers:    <  Miss  Rosetta  Hill. 

I  Miss  Jennie  Spanggaard. 
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STANDING   COMMITTEES 

COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE. 

Frank  M.  Staples,  Chairman.  Thomas  Taylor,  Je. 

Charles  E.  Murison. 

COMMITTEE  ON   LAWS. 

Thomas  Taylor,  Jr.,  Chairman.  George  A.  H.  Scott. 

Joseph  Wright. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BEANCH  SOCIETIES  AND   AGENCIES. 

George  A.  H.  Scott,  Chairman.  Waf.ter  Butler. 

Miss  Ruth  Ewixg. 

COMMITTEE   ON  PUBLICATION. 

Walter  Butler,  Chairman.  George  A.  H.  Scott. 

Miss  Ruth  Ewing. 

COMMITTEE    OX    LECTURES. 

John  L.   Shortall,  Chairman.  Thomas  J.  Cavanagh. 

Capt.  C.  C.  Healey.  Patrick  J.  Finnegan. 

Richard  E.  Schmidt.  George  A.  H.  Scott. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HUMANE   EDUCATION. 

Miss  Ruth  Ewing,  Chairman.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Sutherland. 

Miss  Ella  D.  Schindler.  Miss  Florence  Holbrook. 

John  L.  Shortall,   Ex-officio    member    all   committees. 
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GOVERNING    MEMBERS 


Adams.  Mrs.  George  E. 
Armour,  J.  Ogden. 
Armour,  Mrs.  P.  D. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Bartholomay,  Wm.,   Jr. 
Blaekstone,   Mrs.   T.  B. 
Blaine.  Mrs.  Emmons. 
Blair,  Lyman. 
Burlev,   Clarence  A. 
Cavanagh,   Thomas   J. 
Conover,  Charles  H. 
Curtiss,  Charles  C. 
Eldredge.   George   C. 
Ewing,  Miss  Euth. 
Foote,   Erastus. 
Frank,  Henry  L. 
Hardy,  Cyrus  A. 
Hart,  Henry  X. 


McBirney,   Hugh   J. 
MacVeagh,   Franklin. 
Murison,  Charles  E. 
Perry,  Howard  E. 
Eyerson,   Martin   A. 
Schmidt,  Eichard  E. 
Scott,  George  A.  H. 
Shortall.  Mrs.  John  L. 
Spoor.  John   A. 
Sprague,  A.  A    2d. 
Staples,  Frank  M. 
Starring,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Stockton,  John  T. 
Sutherland,  Mrs.   E.  H. 
Taylor.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Walker,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Wilson.  J.  P..  Jr. 


GOVERNING  LIFE  MEMBERS 


Adams,  George  E. 
Adams,  Joseph. 
Armour,  Allison  Vincent. 
Baker,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Bartlett,  A.  C. 
Braun,  i&eorge  P. 
Butler,   Walter. 
Congdon,  Mrs.  Clara  A. 
Culver,  Miss  Helen. 
Dale,  John  T. 
Dore,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Dudley,   Oscar   L. 
Drummond,  Miss  Mary. 
Drummond,   Miss  Elizabeth. 
Fargo,  Charles. 
Fischer,  Siegfried  M. 
Frost,  A.  C. 
Fuller,  Wm.  A. 
Gross,  Samuel  E. 
Haskell.  Frederick  T. 
Hess,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
May,  Mrs.  Anna  L. 


McDonald,   John. 

Page,  Mrs.   Thomas  Xelson. 

Patterson,   Mrs.    Elinor   Medill. 

Peck,  Clarence  I. 

Peek,   Ferd.   W. 

Peck,  Mrs.  Ferd.   W. 

Pickard,  J.  L. 

Pullman,  Mrs.  George  M. 

Eoss,  C.  W. 

Schoeninger,   Adolph. 

Seifert,  Mrs.  L.  N. 

Shelly.  Mrs.  Alice  L. 

Shortall,  John  L. 

Smith.  Byron  L. 

Stough,  6.  J. 

Taber,   Sydney  B. 

Washburn,  Elmer. 

Wheeler.  C.   Gilbert. 

Williams,  George  T. 

Wilson,   Everett. 

Wright,  Joseph. 


LIFE  MEMBEES. 
Plows,  Mrs.   Edward. 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS  AND  CONTRIBUTORS 


Abbott,  A.  H. 

Abbott  Alkaloidal  Co.,  The. 

Abbott,  Edwin  H. 

Acme  Steel  Goods  Co. 

Adams,   Cyrus   H. 

Adams   Express   Co. 

Allbright-Nell   Co.,   The. 

Allbright,  W.  B. 

Allen,  Miss  Mary  F. 

Alshuler,  M. 

American  Express  Co. 

American  Key  Can  Co. 

American  Loose  Leaf  Mfg.  Co. 

American  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 

Anderson,  .J.  C. 

Anheuser-Busch  Brg.  Co. 

Armour  &  Co. 

Austin  &  Co.,  M.   B. 

Balx'ock,  Mme.  Mary  A. 

Bacon,  George  A. 

Bacon,   Wilbur  C. 

Baers  Express  &  Storage  Co. 

Bailey    Bros. 

Bailey  E.  W. 

Bain,   John. 

Banga,  H.,  M.  D. 

Barnard   &   Miller. 

Bassoe,  Dr.  Peter. 

Bastian-Blessing    Co. 

Baumann,   Ferd.   0. 

Baylies,  Fred  N. 

BaVrd.   J.   E. 

Beale,  Wm.  G. 

Becker,  A.  G.,  &  Co. 

Becker  Bros.  &  Co. 

Becker,  Mayer  &  Co. 

Beidler,    Francis. 

Belden.   Joseph   C. 

Bent,  George  P.,  Co. 

Bentley,   Cyrus. 

Beresford  Cat  Club  of  America. 

Berrv.  Mrs.  C.  De  Peyster. 

Best"&  Eussell  Co. 

Blatchford.  Edward  W. 

Bliss.   Mrs.   S.   E. 

Blocki,  John^  &  Son. 

Boldenweck,    William. 

Born,  M.,  &  Co. 

Bosch,   Henry,   Co. 

Botsford,    Henry. 

Bowman  Dairy  Co. 

Boyden,   William   C. 

Bradner.  Smith  &  Co. 

Broderick,   J. 

Broomell   Bros. 

Browning.  Granville  W. 

Brown,  Wm.  L. 

Bryson,  Wm.  J. 

Bunge,  Wm.  H.,  Co. 

Burnett,   E.   A. ' 

Burns,  John  E.,  Lumber  Co. 

Bush,  Dr.  Bertha  E. 

Butz,  Otto  C. 


Campbell,    John   F. 

Carliezek,  Ottomar. 

Carney  Coal   Co. 

Carpenter,  Augustus  A. 

Carpenter,  Benjamin. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

Cherney,  A. 

Chicago  Bridge   &   Iron  Works. 

Chicago  Casket  Co. 

CTiicago  Glass  Transfer  Co. 

Chicago  Metal  Keduction  Co. 

Chicago  Spring  Butt  Co. 

Chicago  Varnish  Co. 

Childs,   Frank   Hall. 

Claussenius,  H.,  &  Co. 

Clay,  John,  &  Co. 

Cohen,  Isador. 

Cole,  George   E.,  &  Co. 

Collins,  J.  D. 

C'olson  &  Johnson. 

Columbia   Malting  Co. 

Continental  &  Commercial  Trust  & 

Savings  Bank. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Magdalena  W. 
Cooper,  John  A. 
Copeland,   F.   K. 
C'orbitt  Kailwa}'  Printing  Co. 
Corwith,   Charles   E. 
Cowan,  W.  K.,  &  Co. 
Cox,  Howard  M. 
Crane   Company. 
Crawford,  Miss  Jean  B. 
(Crosby,   George   H. 
Crowley,  Mrs.  Lepha  E. 
Cruice,   Daniel  L. 
Crum,  Almira  B. 
Cummings,  i\Irs.  D.  Mark. 
Cummins,  Stearns  &  Milkewitch. 
Cupjiles,   Samuel,    Woodenware   Co. 
Cutler  Shoe  Co. 
Dangler,  David. 
Dangler,  Henry  C. 
Daniels,  Charles. 

Dearborn  Drug  &  Chemical  Works, 
de  Bower,  E.  W. 
Decker,  Alfred. 
Defrees,  Joseph  H. 
Despres,  Loewenstein  &  Co. 
Deutsch,  Joseph. 
Dickinson,  The  Albert,  Co. 
Dickinson,  Charles. 
Diekmeyer,  A.  H. 
Dittmann  &  Co. 
Dixon,   Arthur,   Transfer   Co. 
Dore,  Miss  Annie  Moulton. 
Douglass,  W.   A. 
Dray,  Walter  B. 
Dreyfus,   Mrs.  Bella. 

E 
Edmunds,   Mrs.   A. 
Edmunds,  Miss  Ethel. 
Electric    Appliance   Co. 
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Elpbicke,  C.  W.,  &  Co. 

Engle,  Will  J. 

Ettinger,  Charles  D. 

Ewing,  AcUai  T. 

Fairbank,  The  N.  K.,  Co. 

Farwell,   Mrs.   George   E. 

Farwell,  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Ferguson,   Edward   A. 

Finch,  Hunter  W.,  &  Co. 

First    National    Bank    of    Chicago, 

Fleming,  John   C. 

Ford,   Harry  Alfred. 

Fortune,  Miss  Joanna. 

Fox  Eiver  Butter  Co.,  The. 

Francis   &  Nygren   Foundry   Co. 

Freer,  A.  E. 

Freiberger,  M.  L. 

Friend,  Henry. 

Frost-Johnson  Lumber   Co. 

Fry,  M.,  &  Co. 

Fuchs,  Richard. 

Fuller,  Charles  H. 

Fuller  &  Fuller. 

Gage  Bros.  &  Co. 
Gardner,  James  P. 

Gardner,  W.  H.  &  G.  A. 

Gillette,  Edwin  F. 

Ginti  &  Co. 

Glessner,  J.  J. 

Godair,  W.  H. 

Goldie,  Mrs.  Robert. 

Goodman,  H.  E. 

Goodman,  Wm.  O. 

Goodrich  Transit  Co. 

Goodyear,  C.  A.,  Lumlier  Co. 

Gowan-Stobo,  John. 

Graham,  Walter. 

Great  Northern   Express  Co. 

Green,   George,   Lumber   Co. 

Green,  M.   S. 

Greenebaum,   Henry  N. 

Greve,  Cliarles. 

Grey,  Clarke  &  Engle. 

Gundlach  Advertising  Co. 

Gunther,  C.  F. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 

Hahn,  Edmund  J. 

Hahn,  Harry  W. 

Hahn,  Mrs.   Harry  W. 

Haight,  R.  J. 

Hamburger,  Julius. 

Hanchett  Paper  Co. 

Harbeck,  Mrs.   Emma  Grey. 

Hardy,  F.  A. 

Hastings  Express  Co. 

Hathaway,  Charles  E. 

Hawley,  Mrs. 

Heg,  Ernest. 

Henneberry  Co.,  The. 

Hettler,  Herman  H.,  Lumber  Co. 

Hewes,  A.  M. 

Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 


Hinckley  &  Schmitt. 

Hines,  Edward,  Lumber  Co. 

Hinkley,  Charles  W. 

Hitchcock,  A.  H. 

Hobbs,  Mrs.  Mary  M. 

Hodge,  John  M. 

Hodge,  Mrs.  John  M. 

Hofman  Bros.  Brg.  Co. 

Hoit,  Lowell. 

Holton,  Frank. 

Hubbard,  J.  D. 

Hull,  M.  D. 

Hulsmann,  Cord. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 

Hlinois  Malleable  Iron  Co. 

Illinois  Steel  Co. 

Jackman,   Edwin   S. 

Jennings  &  Graham. 

Johnson  Chair  Co. 

Johnson,  E.  V. 

Jones,  H.  Bernard. 

Jones,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

Joyce,  David  G. 

Julius,   Frank  J. 

Kammerer,  F.   G. 

Katz,  Eugene. 

Keehn,  George  W. 

Keeley  Brewing  Co. 

Keep,  Mrs.  Albert. 

Keep,  Mrs.  Chauncey. 

Keith  Lumber  Co. 

Kelley,  Wm.  V. 

Kemp,  E.  M. 

Kern,  Henry  W. 

Kesner,  J.  L. 

Kettles,  Robert  P. 

Kimball,  W.  W.,  Co. 

Kindel,  Charles  J. 

King,   W.  O. 

Kirk,  Jas.  S.j  &  Co. 

Kirk,   Walter  R. 

Klee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Kuhlmann,  J.  W. 

Kuntz-Remmler   Co.,    The. 

Landon,  F.,  Cartage  Co. 

Langwill,  Miss  Alice  J. 

Lake,   Richard  C. 

Lamson  Bros.  &  Co. 

Lasker,  A.  D. 

Lathrop,   Bryan. 

Lawrence,  J.  B. 

Lee,   Edward   T. 

Libby,  McNeill   &  Libby. 

Lill-Robinson   Coal   Co. 

Live    Poultry    Transportation     Co. 

Lockwood  &  Strickland  Co. 

Loesch,  Scofield  &  Loesch. 

Lord  &   Thomas. 

Lowden,  Frank  O. 

Lucas,  Mrs.  L.  L. 

Lussky,  White  &  Coolidge,  Inc. 

Lyman,  Richie  &  Co. 
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Lyon  &  Healy. 

Maher,  Mrs.  G.  W. 

Mandelbaum,    M.    H. 

Manhattan  Brewing  Co. 

Manz,  J.,  Engraving  Co. 

Markham,  C.  H. 

Mason,  William  S. 

Masslieh,  Bentley. 

Masslich,  George  B. 

Matz,   Eudolph. 

McClary,  Nelson   A. 

McCormiek,   Harold  F. 

MeKinlock,  George  A. 

Meikle,   Mrs.   M.   E. 

Meinrath   Brokerage   Co. 

Meyer,  Carl. 

Millard,  F.  H. 

Miller,  Charles  J. 

Miller,  G.  J. 

Miller  &  Hart. 

Moline,  F.  O. 

Montgomery,  John   R. 

Montgomery   Ward   &   Co. 

Moore,   James   H. 

]\I  orris,   Mrs.   Gardner. 

Mosler'  Safe  Co.,   The. 

Munger's  Laundry  Co. 

Murison,  J\Irs.  C.  E. 

Murison,  George  W. 

Murkland,    Philip    Austen. 

Murphy,  J.  B. 

National   Box  Co. 

National  Casket  Co. 

National  Express  Co. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Newman,  Mrs.  S.  A. 

Noel,  Joseph  R. 

Noel,  Theo.,  Co. 

Northern   Express   Co. 

Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Novy,  Mrs.  Laura. 

Noyes  &  Jackson. 

No'yes,   LeVerne. 

Oberndorf  Bros. 

Oberndorf,  M.   L. 

O'Donnell,  James,  Teaming  Co. 

Ozmun,  C.  T. 

Paltzer,  C.  A.,  Lumber  Co. 

Paper  Mills  Co.,  The. 

Paris  Laundry  Co. 

Parmelee,   Frank,   Transfer   Co. 

Patten,  James  A. 

Patten,  Miss  Mary. 

Patten,  Mrs.  Mary  R. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  R.  W. 

Paulson,  Henry,  Co. 

Peats,  Alfred,  Co. 

Peirce,  James  H. 

Pelouse  Scale  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Perry,  Mueller  &  Co. 

Phoenix  Horse  Shoe  Co. 

Pierce,  Miss  Faith. 


Pierce,  Richardson  &   Neiler. 

Pike,  Eugene  8. 

Poole  Bros. 

Pope  &  Eekhardt  Co. 

Pope,  Geo.  G.,  &  Co. 

Porter,  James   F. 

Post,  Frederick. 

Prentice,  Leon  H. 

Price  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Prindiville,   Thomas  J. 

Quaker  Oats  Co.,  The. 

Randall,  T.  D.,  &  Co. 

Raymond,  H.  S. 

Redington,  W.  H. 

Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

Rew,  Irwin. 

Richardson,  Levant  M. 

Richardson  Silk  Co. 

Rickcords,  F.  S. 

Rogers,  W.  A. 

Rose,  John 

Rosenfield,  Abe. 

Hosentiial,   Benjamin  J. 

Rothschild,  Maurice  L. 

Ruehl,  The,  Bros.  Brewing  Co. 

Runnells,  J.  S. 

Russell,  R.  C. 

Ryerson,  Jos.  T.  &  Son. 

Sampson,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis. 

Sampson,  W.  H. 

Sargent,  J.  R.  W. 

Schiller,  Dr.  Heliodor. 

Schindler,  Miss  Ella  D. 

Schlitz  Brg.  Co. 

Schmaltz,  Joseph  H. 

Schoenhofen,    The    Peter,    Brewing 

Co. 
Schram,  George  H.  &  Co. 
Schulze  Baking  Co. 
See  &  Co. 

Sefton,  The  Mnfg.  Co. 
Seng,  The,  Co. 
Sharp  &  Smith. 
Sheldon,  G.  W.  &  Co. 
Siieldon,  Harold. 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  Theo. 
Shepard,  Henry  O.  Co. 
Sheridan,  A.  D. 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Ellenor  M. 
Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co. 
Simons,  Joseph. 
Smith,  Byron  L. 
Smith,  F".  E. 
Soper  Lumber  Co.    ' 
Spalding,  A.  G.  &  Bros. 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 
Squires,  H.  D. 
Steele-Wedeles  Co. 
Stirling,  W.  R. 
Stock,  Frederick  A. 
Stockton,  Jos.  Transfer  Co. 
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Strigl,  F.  C. 
Stromberg,  Allen  &  Co. 
Strong,  Gordon. 
Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 
Sulzberger  &  Sons  Co. 
Sweetland,  Edward  C. 
Sturm,  Meyer  J. 
Swift,  Harold  H. 
Swift  &  Co. 
Taprell,  Loomis  &  Co. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  George  Hooj^er. 
Templeton,  Thomas. 
Terwilliger,  E.  I. 
Thompson-Ehlers  Co. 
Tibbetts,  Charles. 
Tracej,  James. 
Triner,  Joseph. 
Trude,  A.  S. 
United  Breweries  Co. 
United  States  Brewing  Co. 
United  States  Express  Co. 
Van  Gilder,  W.  C. 
Van  Pelt,  George  H. 
Vondran,  Edward  F. 


Vose,  Frederic  P. 
Wahl,  Albert. 
Wakem,  J.  Wallace. 
Wallace,  E.  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 
Webster,  George  H. 
Weil  Feather  Co. 
Weinberger,  G.  A. 
Wells-Fargo  Co. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
Wetter,  Miss  A.  Albertine. 
White,  James  Paper  Co. 
White,  Mrs.  Wm.  B. 
Wienhoeber,  Ernst. 
Wilkes,  J.  H. 
Willard,  Monroe  L. 
Wilee,  The  T.  Co. 
Williams,  C.  B. 
Wilson  Brothers. 
Woltersdorf,  E.  &  Co. 
Wood,  Guilford  S. 
Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Woodward,  A.  H. 
Wrigley,  Wm.,  Jr.,  Co. 
Wuichet,  Louis. 


Miiriett,  J.  A. 


BRANCH  MEMBERS 

Park,  Miss  Ida  M. 
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DECEASED  LIFE    MEMBERS 


Armour,  Mrs.  Barhani. 

Armour,  Philip  D. 

Baker.  W.  T. 

Bass,  Perkins. 

Beecher,  Mrs.  Jerome. 

Blackstone,  T.  B. 

Blair,  Chauncey  B. 

Blair,  William. 

Bowen,  ('.  T. 

Brown,  Edwin  Lee,  President  from 

May    IS(ii),   to    Mav    IS?;?. 
Cobb,'  Silas  B. 
Dexter,   Wirt. 
Deric'kson.    Kichard    P.,    President 

from  ^L'ly  1S75,  to  May   1S77. 
Dobbins,  T.  S. 
Dore,   John    C,    President    from 

May  1873,  to  May  187;"). 
Drake,  John  B. 
Drummond,  Miss  Jane. 
Farwell,  John  V. 
Field,  Henry. 
Field,  Marshall. 
Fisk,  David  B. 
Foster,  John  H. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Nancy  S. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  U.  L. 
Haskell,  Mrs.  Caroline  E. 
Haskell,  Frederick. 
Harvey,  T.  W. 
Jones,  John. 
Kelly,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G. 
King,  Henry  W. 
Laflin,  Mathew. 
Landon,  Albert  W. 


Lawrence,  E.  F. 

Leeds,  W.  B. 

Leiter,  Levi  Z. 

Mason,  Roswell  M. 

May,  Horatio  N. 

Medill,  Joseph. 

Murdoch,  Thomas. 

Paaren,  Dr.  N.  H. 

Patterson,  K.  W.,  Jr. 

Peck,  Walter  L. 

Pinkerton,  Allan. 

Pullman,  Ceo.  M. 

Raymond,  Benjamin  W. 

Rorke,  :\I.  A. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Henrietta. 

Schneider,  George. 

Schuttler,  Peter. 

Sharp,  William  H. 

Sherman,  John  B. 

Shortall,  John   G.,   President   from 

Mav   1877,  to   Mav   1906. 
Shufeldt,  Henrv  H. 
Sprague,  Otho  "S.  A. 
Stiles,  I.  N. 
Stone,  Leander. 
Stone,  Samuel. 
Sturges,  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Talcott,  Mancel. 
Talcott,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Taylor,  H.  P. 
Tree.  Lambert. 
Wahl,  Christian. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Mary  ^L 
Wells,  Moses  D. 
Young,  Otto. 
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DECEASED  DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS 

elected.  deceased. 

Dk.  John  H.  Foster 1869  1874 

Samuel  Stone 1869  1876 

John  Jones 1869  1879 

EiCHARD  P.  Derickson 1869  1882 

Benjamin  W.  Eaymond 1869  1883 

William  H.  Sharp 1869  1886 

Edwin  Lee  Brown 1869  1891 

Albert  W.  Landon 1869  1897 

John  C.  Dore 1869  1900 

John  B.  Sherman 1869  1902 

Belden  F.  Culver 1869  1902 

Mark   Sheridan 1873  1877 

Henrietta   Boss 1875  1880 

Amos  T.  Hall 1876  1882 

Thomas  W.  Anderson 1877  1881 

Claude  J.  Adams 1877  1891 

David  B.  FiSK 1878  1891 

Kate  N.  Doggett 1880  1884 

John    Adams 1880  1889 

Philip  D.  Armour 1880  1901 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Beckwith 1880  1903 

Wirt  Dexter 1881  1890 

Elizabeth  Stone 1882  1887 

Mary  A.  Talcott 1882  1888 

Henry  W.  Clarke 1883  1892 

Franklin  F.  Spencer 1886  1890 

David  Swing 1880  1894 

Christian  Wahl 1880  1901 

J.  McGregor  Adams 1889  1904 

George  Schneider 1883  1906 

Marshall  F'ield    1879  1906 

Joseph   Stockton 1877  1907 

John  G.  Shortall 1869  1908 

Otho  S.  a.  Sprague 1891  1909 

Moses  D.  Wells 1882  1910 

Alson  E.  Clark 1891  1911 

*WiLLiAM  Penn  Nixon 1886  1912 

*Mr.  Nixon  passed  away  Tuesday,  February  20,  1912. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  BRANCH  SOCIETIES   AND  AGENCIES 
IN  ILLINOIS 

Adams  County — Quiney    H.  P.  Walton,  President;  John  H.  Best, 

Treasurer;    Fred   G.   Wolfe,   Secretary. 

Alexander    County — Cairo M.     Easterday,     President;     Horace     A. 

Hannon,    Secretary. 

Boone    County — Belvidere Jesse     P.     Hannah,     President;     Alfred 

Meyers  Treasurer;  Miss  Juliet  Sager, 
Secretary. 

Carroll  County — Savanna Dr.    G.    W.    Johnson,    President;    C.    N. 

Jenks,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Champaign    County — Champaijun.  .  K.    L.    Milne,    President;    A.    M.    Burke, 

Treasurer;  E.  W.  Braithwaite,  Secre- 
tary. 

Champaign   County — Urbana Dr.  T.  W.  Corkery,  President;  Garret  H. 

Baker,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Knowl- 
ton,  Secretary. 

Cook  County— Chicago  Heights.  ..  Dr.  C.  S.  Tisdale,  President;   Mrs.  :M.  H. 

Lalor,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Fayette    County — Yandalia II.  S.  Humphrey,  President. 

Ford    County — Sibley .Mrs.   H.   D.   Young,  President;    Eev.   W. 

H.  Day,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  L.  F.  Lutyen, 
Secretary. 

Kane    County — Elgin Edward  F.  Manu,  President;   Palmer  Eg- 

ler.  Treasurer;  Marion  Wilde,  Secre- 
tary. 

La  Salle  County — Ottawa E.  C.  Swift,  President. 

Madison   County — Alton Mrs.  H.  M.  Sehweppe,  President;  George 

H.  Smiley,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Mc- 
Millen,  Secretary. 

Madison    County — Edwardsville.  .  .  Mrs.   K.    S.   Barnsback,   President;    Miss 

Edna  Jeffress,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  D.  G. 
Williamson.   Secretary. 

McDonough    County — Macoml>.  ...  Wallace     Walker,     President;     Mrs.     H. 

Stocker,  Treasurer;  Miss  Rose  B.  Jolly, 
Secretary. 

McHenry  County — Harvard Mrs.  W.  C.  Wellington,  Secretary. 

McHenry   County — Marengo Mrs.  A.  B.  Coon,  Jr.,  President. 

McHenry    County — Union H.  M.  INIcIntyre,  Secretary. 

McLean    County — Bloomingtcn.  ...  Henry  Behr,  President;    Mrs.  Jennie   K. 

Brett,  Secretary. 

Morgan   County — Jacksonville A.  G.  Wadsworth,  President. 

Ogle   County — Oregon Mrs.   ^Nlary  H.  Artz,   Secretary. 

Ogle    County- — Rochelle Mrs.  James  C.  F'esler. 

Peoria  County — Peoria S.  M.  Sorenson,  President;  Mrs.  Benja- 
min Cowell,  Treasurei ;  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Grier,   Secretary. 

Rock  Island  County — Rock  Island.  W.  S.  Parks,  President;  Daniel  Mont- 
gomery, Treasurer;  Florinda  O.  Abra- 
hamson.  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Amalia  C.  Peterson,  Financial  Secre- 
tary. 

Sangamon    County — Springfield...  Dr.   Hugh   T.    Morrison,    Jr.,    President; 

Mrs.  John  H.  Brinkerhoff,  Secretary 
and   Treasurer. 

St.  Clair  County— East  St.  Louis.  .  Dr.    C.   W.   Lillie,   President;    A.   Diehm, 

Treasurer;  E.  A.  Thomas,  Superin- 
tendent. 

Stephenson    County — Freeport .  .  .  .  I.    H.    Hollister,    President;     Mrs.    John 

G.  Oyler,  Secretary. 

Vermillion  County — Danville Mrs.  Josephine  Snyder,  Secretary. 

Vermillion   County — Hoopeston...  .  A.  Honeywell,  Secretary. 
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Whiteside   County — Sterling Capt.  John  Niles,  President. 

Will   County — Joliet Coll     McXaughton,     President ;      Hattie 

Wagner,   Secretary. 

Winnebago   County — Rockford.  .  .  .  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitch,  President;   Fay  Lewis, 

Treasurer;  Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Rew,  Secre- 
tary. 

Alexander  County — Cairo ,J.  W.  Grief,  Special  Agent. 

Boone    County — Belvidere Joseph  H.  Moan,  Special  Agent. 

Boone  County — Poplar  Grove Waldo  E.  Hull,  Special  Agent.     A.  S.  T. 

Ogilby,  Special  Agent  for  entire  coun- 
ty, excepting  Poplar  Grove. 

Bureau    County — Princeton W.  I.  Kendall,  Special  Agent. 

Bureau   County — Tiskilwa Ernest  W.  Lee,  Special  Agent. 

Champaign     County — Urbana James   M.  Dunseth,   Special  Agent. 

Calhoun  County — Hardin Arthur  Gordon,  Special  Agent. 

Carroll  County — Mt.  Carroll W.  W.  Parkinson,  Special  Agent. 

Carroll  County — Savanna R.  L.  Henderson,  Special  Agent. 

Cook  County — Chicago  Height;.  ..  O.  W.  Odell,  Special  Agent. 

Cook   County — Evanston John  S.  Keefe,  Special  Agent. 

Cook  County — Oak  Park George  A.  Amacker,  Special  Agent. 

Cook   County — Blue   Island Ulrich  Rohrback,  Special  Agent. 

Christian  County — Pana W.  F.  Fisher,  Special  Agent. 

Du  Page  County — Downers  Grove.  Jacob  Klein,  Special  Agent. 

Effingham  County — Effingham George  Austin,  Special  Agent. 

Ford  County — Sibley Nelson   Soucie,  Special  Agent. 

Henry  County — Cambridge Tames  Pollock,   Special  Agent. 

Henry  County — Geneseo W.  F.  Butler,  Special  Agent. 

Iroquois  County — Milford Samuel  Washburne,  Special  Agent. 

Iroquois  County — Cissna  Park ....  Joseph  D.  Ambrose,  Special  Agent. 

Iroquois    County — Thawville Peter  Wallis,  Special  Agent. 

Jefferson  County — Mount  Vernon.  George  E.  Green,  Special  Agent. 

Jersey  County — Grafton John  H.  Stafford,  Special   Agent. 

Kane  County — St.  Charles M.   E.  Sinton,  Special  Agent. 

Kane  County — -Elgin W.  H.  Kimball,  Sr.,  Sijecial  Ag'ent. 

Kankakee   County — Kankakee Wilber  Reed,  Special  Agent. 

Lake  County — Round  Lake H.  J.  Vincelette,  Special  Agent. 

La  Salle  County — Mendota Max  John,  Sr.,  Special  Agent. 

La  Salle  County — La  Salle Thomas  B.  King,  Special  Agent. 

La  Salle  County — Ottawa E.   C.  SAvift,  Special   Agent. 

La  Salle  County — Peru F.  E.   Hoberg,   Special   Agent. 

La  Salle  County — Streator B.  A.  Hattenhauer,  Special  Agent. 

Lee   County — Dixon William  G.  Kent,  Special  Agent. 

Madison    County — Edwardsvil  C  .  .  Dr.   Otis   Barnett,   Special   Agent. 

McHenry  County — Harvard W.   C.  Wellington,  Special  Agent. 

McHenry  County — Union Guiles  Durkee,   Special  Agent. 

McDonough  County — Macomb lohn  T.  Payne,  Special  Agent. 

Ogle  County V.  S.  T.  Ogilby,  Special  Agent  for  en- 
tire  county. 

Peoria    County — Peoria John  Brodbeck,  Special  Agent. 

Sangamon    County — Springfield.  .  .  lames  M.  Bretz,  Special  Agent. 

Shelby    County — Shelbyville Mrs.  Howland  J.  Hamlin,  Special  Agent. 

Stephenson    County — E'reeport ....  Prank  Brubaker,   Special   Agent.     A.   S. 

T.  Ogilby,  Special  Agent  for  ent'.re 
county,   excepting   I'reeport. 

Vermillion    County — Danville.    ...  A.  G.  Woodbury,  Special  Agent. 


Vermillion    County — Hoopesto  i 
Wabash    County — Mt.    Carmel . 

White  County — Grayville 

White    County — Carmi 

Will  County — Manhattan 

Winnebago   County — Rockfci  1. 


.  A.  H.  Trego,  Special  Agent. 
.  D.  L.  McClintock,  Special  Agent. 
.  E.   F.  Johnson,  Special  Agent. 
.  Earl  McHenry,  Special  Agent. 
.  P.   H.  Wagner,  Special  Agent. 
.  A.  S.    T.  Ogilby,  Special  Agent. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  HUflANE  SOCIETY  FOUNTAINS  IN  CHICAGO 

SOUTH  SIDE 

1145  S.  Wabash  Avenue. 

Fifteenth  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue   (two  fountains). 
Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 
Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 
Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Eliodes  Avenue. 
Forty-fifth  Street  and  St.  Lawrence  Avenue. 
Forty-sixth  Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 
Fifty-fifth  Street  and  l.ake  Avenue. 
Sixty-third  Street  and  (Jroenwood  Avenue. 
Sixty-fourth  Street  and   Woodhiwn  Avenue. 
Seventy-fifth  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue. 
Eighty-fifth  Street  and  Buffalo  Avenue. 
Ninetv-third  Street   and  South  Chicago  Avenue. 
One  Hundred  and  Third  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue. 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Street  and  Torrence  Avenue. 
One  Hundred  and   Kleventh  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue. 

WEST  SIDE 

Brown  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 
Polk  and  Lincoln  Streets. 
Polk  Street  and  Center  Avenue. 
Rockwell  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 
Sherman  and  Van  Buren  Streets. 
Twelfth  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
Thirteenth  and  Lumber  Streets. 
Twentieth  Street  and  Archer  Avenue. 
Thirty-first  and  Wallace  Streets. 
Thirty-seventh  Street  and  Wentworth  Avenue. 
Forty-seventh  Street  and  Gross  Avenue. 
Fifty-third  and  Halsted  Streets. 
Sixty-third  Street  and  Wentworth  Avenue. 
Sixty-third  Street  and  Center  Avenue. 
Sixty-fourth  and  Halsted  Streets. 
Seventy-ninth  and  Jlalsted  Streets. 
Eighty-seventh  Street  and  Vincennes  Road. 
One  Hundred  and  Third  and  Wallace  Streets. 

NORTH    SIDE 

Belden  Avenue  and  Clark  Street. 

Belmont  Avenue  and  Osgood  Street. 

Bohemian  Cemetery. 

County  Jail. 

California  Avenue  and  Augusta  Street. 

Claremont  and  North  Avenues. 

Chicago  Avenue  Water  Works. 

Elm  and  Wells  Streets. 

Evanston  Avenue  and  Montrose  Boule\ard. 

Fullerton  and  Seventieth  Avenues. 

Halsted  Street  and  Waveland  Avenue. 

Lake  Street  and  North  Park  Avenue. 

Market  and  Madison  Streets. 

Market  and  Randolph  Streets. 

Noble  and  Cornelia  Streets. 

Ohio  and  Green  Streets. 

Ravenswood  and  Northwestern  Station. 

Rogers  Park  Police  Station. 

Webster  Avenue  and  Larrabee  Street. 

Wells  and  Superior  Streets. 

Washington  Square. 


IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


Blue  Island  (three  fountains). 
Waukegan  (three  fountains). 
Elgin  (three  fountains). 


Highland  Park. 

Maywood  (two  fountains). 

Oregon. 


IN  OTHER  STATES 


San  Diego,  Gal.  (three  fountains). 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.   (six  fountains). 

Durand,  Wis.  (seven  fountains). 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hammond,  Ind.   (two  fountains). 

Eomeo,  Mich. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Vandergrift,  Pa. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.    (twelve  fountains).   Newport,  Wasli. 


Davenport,  Iowa. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Northrood,  Iowa. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

West  Allis,  Wis. 

Seattle,  Wash,  (three  fountains). 

Oakmont,  Pa. 

Oakland,  Cal.  (five  fountains). 

East  Chicago,  Ind. 


FOUNTAIN 
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FOUNTAINS 

Fountains  originated  in  springs  in  the  ground  with  their  natural  basins 
liollowed  out  by  the  action  of  tlie  water.  Later,  such  springs  were  arclicd 
over  for  protection  and  tlie  l)asins  lined  with  stones  or  rough  tiles;  still 
later,  as  an  expression  of  man's  artistic  fervor,  coverings  for  the  springs 
were  niad>^  in  various  shajses,  and  mosaic  and  shell  work  were  introduced  in 
the  inlay  of  the  niches  and  basins.  The  Greeks  made  excavations  in  the  rocks 
to  cnpture  and  control  natural  springs  at  their  sources.  That  there  were 
garden  and  road  fountains,  in  some  of  which  the  water  poured  from  tlie 
mouths  of  lions  and  boars,  is  known  from  tlie  reproduction  of  street  scenes 
containing  them  on  wonderful  old  Grecian  urns  and  vases. 

Fountains  were  in  use  over  8,000  years  before  tlie  Gliristian  era,  one  of 
the  earliest  examjjles  ]>reserved  being  a  fountain  in  tiie  palace  of  Tello.  in 
Babylon.  Among  the  Pompeian  discoveries  are  fountains  of  rare  simplicity 
and  beauty.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Home  tlie  useful  nature  of  the  fouiilain 
was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  Home  is  still  unsurpassed  for  the  number, 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  public  drinking  fountains  that  adorn  her  streets. 
This  is  time  proof  that  utility  and  beauty  may  i)e  combined.  The  Greeks 
have  given  us  perfect  models.  It  is  a  joy  merely  to  see  and  hear  a  fountain 
of  laughing  water;  but  how  mucli  greater  the  joy  when  the  water  may  be 
tasted  as  well  as  seen  and  heard.  A  fountain,  however  artistic,  cannot  fulfill 
its  mission  if  it  does  not  <jivc  its  "cup  of  cold  water." 

Oftentimes,  the  amount  of  money  exjiended  on  one  fountain  alone  wouhi 
l;e  sufficient  to  establisli  a  wliole  system  of  modest,  practical  ones,  that  would 
bestow  the  greatest  good  upon  tlie  greatest  number.  This  does  not  mean 
the  cond-'innation  of  artistic  fountains.  Far  from  it!  The  very  nature  of 
a  fountain — a  gracious  offering  of  pure  refreshment — demands  a  ])leasing 
cxieinalization.  There  is  no  lian  on  costly  fountains;  but  it  freipiently  is 
the  case  that  the  most  costly  and  pretentious  examples  exhibit  the  least 
artistic  taste  and  pra-tical  worth.  A  fountain  should  be  both  pleasing  and 
practical,  whether  of  small  or  great  cost.  There  must  be  an  exiienditure 
of  thought  and  judgment  as  well  as  immey  to  accomplish  the  happy  com- 
bination. 

Fountains  are  not  abundant  in  our  American  cities,  but  our  i>eo|)le  are 
fast  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  having  a  more  j)lentiful 
supjily  of  public  drinking  water.  This  is  relief  work  in  which  every  one — 
men,  women  and  children — may  join,  with  comparatively  small  exjienditure 
of  money  and  effort. 

If  is  generally  supposed  that  the  placing  of  a  street  fountain  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  is  a  difficult,  expensive  undertaking.  It  is  not  necessarily 
so.  Everyone  knows  that  a  f(tuntain  may  cost  thousands  of  dollars — if  it 
be  "marble  or  bronze  ami  the  work  of  a  great  artist — but  does  everyone 
know  that  a  simple  and  serviceable  one  may  be  installed,  comj)lete  and  ready 
for  the  turning  on  of  the  water,  at  a  cost  of  $130,  a  small  sum  in  com- 
liarison  with  the  great  good  that  accrues  to  the  countless  thirsty  Ijene- 
ticiaries.  This  sum  may  be  given  by  an  individual  or  raised  by  subscription, 
in  a  neighborhood,  by  an  improvement  association,  a  church,  a  social  or 
business  club,  or  by  a  group  of  school  children. 

Early  in  the  history  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  it  recognized  the 
importance  of  providing  drinking  jdaces  for  thirsty  creatures,  and  has 
always  considered  the  erection  of  i)ublic  drinking  fountains  one  of  the  most 
truly  charitable  and  practical  features  of  its  work.  After  many  experi- 
ments with  various  designs,  a  pattern  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Society 
that  incorporated  all  the  best  jioints  of  the  others.  It  is  simple  in  plan 
and  construction,  economical,  serviceable  and  thoroughly  practical  in  every 
way.  Since  the  year  1877  the  Society  has  been  actively  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing these  fountains;  and,  after  the  test  of  years,  believes  this  design  to  be 
the  best  known  for  its  cost  and  service.  So  satisfactory  has  it  been  that 
over  sixty  of  them  are  in  operation  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  at  the  present 
time,  and  many  more  have  been  shipped  to  the  suburbs  and  to  other  cities 
in  this  and  other  States,  where  they  are  now  in  use. 
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Many  of  the  fountains  in  Chicago  have  been  erected  at  the  request  and 
exjiense  of  benevolent  people  who  were  sj^ecially  interested  in  this  branch  of 
the  Society's  work,  and  wished  to  devote  means  to  supply  that  need. 

Cost  of  fountain  with  sanitary  aluminum  cup  and  strainers  complete 
is  $70  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  The  average  cost  of  erection  as  per  specifications 
furnished  is  $60  additional,  or  $130  complete.  The  cost  of  erection  depends 
entirely  on  the  distance  to  the  nearest  water  and  sewer  connections.  If 
connections  are  more  than  twenty  feet  from  proposed  location,  the  cost  may 
be  much  more  than  the  figures  quoted.  The  water  is  carried  u]i  the  service 
pipe,  overflowing  the  aluminum  drinking  cup  into  the  bowl  beneath,  from 
which  three  horses  can  drink  at  a  time;  thence  into  the  troughs  below  for 
smaller  animals.  This  is  considered  the  most  sanitary  fountain  in  general 
use,  both  for  people  and  animals. 

When  the  erection  of  a  fountain  is  contemplated,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  is  to  choose  a  location  and  then  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
j)roperty  owners;  next,  permission  must  be  gained  from  the  city  to  erect 
the  fountain,  to  use  the  city  water  and  to  make  the  necessary  connections 
with  the  city  water  j)ipes.  The  mason  and  plumber  are  then  called  in  and 
the  work  of  installation  is  accomplished. 

It  so)netimes  happens  tliat  fountains  erected  by  the  Society  or  an 
individual  have  to  be  removed  later  at  the  lequest  of  the  owner  of  adjoin- 
ing property.  The  forced  removal  of  a  fountain  is  a  possible  though  not 
a  probable  thing,  and  for  that  reason  absolute  pernumency  cannot  be 
assured.  This  chance  of  removal  is  lieyond  the  control  of  the  Society,  and 
should  be  understood  by  anyone  ])ur])osing  the  erection  of  a  fountain. 

There  is  no  better  nor  more  lasting  public  benefaction  than  the  erec- 
tion of  a  practical,  public  drinking  fountain.  It  is  a  constant  benefactor, 
and  gives  continuously  of  its  cheer  and  refreshment. 

The  cost  of  the  casting  ami  etpiipment  of  this  particular  fountain 
amounts  to  $70,  and  the  erecting  and  ]nitting  into  commission  costs  $(50 
more,  making  the  entire  cost  of  the  ])urcliase  and  iustaihition  of  the  foun- 
tain $130.  This  sum  includes  the  Ijrickinason  "s  and  plumber's  bills.  A 
mason's  services  are  required  in  digging  a  ])it  and  building  walls  within  it; 
and  a  plumber  makes  tlie  necessary  jiijie  connection. 

Specifications  are  as  follows : 

DIMEK.SIOX    OF    FOUNTAIN. 

Ft.  In. 

Height  of  fountain  over  all 4  2 

Diameter  of  bowl 2  8 

Diameter   of   base 3  0 

^-  Height  of  drinking  cup   from  ground...    3  G 

The  average  weight  of  the  fountain  is  800  pounds.  Size  of  Pit :  Four 
feet  by  four  feet  six  inches;  inside  measurement  depth,  four  feet;  walls  to 
be  built  of  hard  burned  sewer  brick,  eight  inches  thick,  laid  in  Portland 
cement.  Top  of  p>it  to  be  covered  with  two-inch  plank  and  finished  with 
six-inch  concrete.  Opening  into  pit  to  be  through  a  twenty-inch  iron  frame 
and  lid  (circular  opening  is  usual)  ;  lid  to  have  counter-sunk  handle. 

Water  pipes  to  be  three-quarter  inch  strong  lead  pipe  controlled  by 
one  round  way  sto]i-cock  and  one  stop  and  waste  cock.  The  stop-cock  to  be 
used  solely  for  regulating  the  water  flow  into  the  fountain.  The  stop  and 
waste  cocks  for  shutting  off  water  during  the  winter  months.  Each  cock 
to  have  a  stop-rod,  protected  by  a  substantial  box  and  placed  conveniently 
to  pit  opening. 

The  sewer  must  be  of  six-inch  tile  run  to  center  of  water  outlet  of 
fountain. 

In  setting  the  fountain  it  should  be  not  less  than  twenty-six  inches 
from  the  center  of  the  base  of  the  fountain  to  curb  line. 

The  pit  may  be  built  of  wood;  walls  of  pit  to  be  of  oak  plank,  two 
and  one-half  inches  thick,  with  four  cedar  posts  at  each  corner.  Inside 
measurement  the  same  as  for  brick.  Top  of  three-inch  oak  plank.  Brick 
is  the  be.^t  material  for  construction. 
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LECTURE  COURSES 

Since  the  year  1907,  regular  courses  of  lectures  have  been 
conducted  by  this  society  on  practical  subjects  of  educational 
value  pertaining  to  humane  work,  such  as  the  following : 

Child  Study. 

Juvenile    Problems :       Causes     of    Delinquency     and     Dependency     Among 

Children. 
Child  Labor. 

Origin  and  Scope  of  Laws  Concerning  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Barn  Eules  and  Eegulations. 
Winter  Shoeing  Eelative   to   the  Comfort  and  Safety   of   Horses;    Sprains, 

Fractures,  and  All  Injuries  Incidental  to  Falling. 
Cruelty  of  Overloading  Horses. 
Cruelty   of  Working  Lame   Horses:      Prevention   and   Care   of  Diseases  of 

the    Feet — Corns,    Treads.    Toe-cracks,    Founder,    Drop-sole,    Canker, 

Xail-pricks,  Open-joint,  Sidebone,  Quittor  and  Furuncle. 
Diseases  of  Fore   Legs:      Eingbone,   Splint,  Bowed   Tendon,   Knee   sprung, 

Capped  elbow. 
Diseases  of  the  Hind  Legs:     Eingbone,  Spavin,  Curb,  Capped  back,  String 

halt. 
Proper    Feed    and    Feeding:      Heat    prostration,     Sunstroke,     and     Proper 

Treatment  of  Animals  During  Hot  Weather. 
Prap'r  Harnessing   and  Hooking  of   Horses  to   Increase   Their  Power  and 

Conserve  Their  Strength,  and  Prevent  Sore  Shoulders  and  Backs. 
Propel    Handling  of  Cases   on  the   Street :      Evidence   and   Preparation   of 

Cases  for  Trial. 
Origin  and  Scope  of  Laws  Concerning  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

These  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  such  well  informed  men 
as  Dr.  A.  H.  Baker,  President  Chicago  Veterinary  College ;  ^Ir. 
Thomas  J.  Cavanagh,  Secretary  Chicago  Team  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation ;  Mr.  W.  Lester  Bodine,  Superintendent  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Department,  Chicago  Board  of  Education:  ^Ir.  Edgar  T. 
Davies,  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector  of  Illinois;  Captain  Charles 
C.  Healey,  Commanding  Alounted  Squadron  of  Chicago  Police, 
and  ]\Ir.  George  A.  H.  Scott,  Attorney  for  the  Illinois  Humane 
Society. 

The  Committee  on  Lectures  for  1912,  John  L.  Shortall,  Chair- 
man; Captain  C.  C.  Healey,  Richard  E.  Schmidt,  Thomas  J. 
Cavanagh.  Patrick  J.  Finnegan  and  George  A.  H.  Scott,  have 
arranged  for  the  giving  of  five  lectures  during  Alarch,  April  and 
May.  The  first  lecture  will  be  given  01^  Saturday,  ]\Iarch  2. 
1912,  on  the  subject  of  "Lighting,  \'entilation  and  Sanitation," 
treated  in  its  application  to  barns  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  horse,  and  illustrated  by  parallel  cases  in  the  home. 
The  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Meyer  J.  Sturm,  Architect,  and 
member  of  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Ventilation.  This  will 
be  followed  by  lectures  on  Wagon  Construction  and  Haulage, 
Shoeing  and  Care  of  the  Feet,  and  two  lectures  by  veterinary 
surgeons  on  the  care  of  the  horse. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CO-OPERATING  WITH   THE  SOCIETY 

Report  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  dumb  animals  to  the 
Society,  whether  requiring  prosecution  or  not,  either  in  writing" 
or  by  telephone. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  children,  give  names  and  residence  of 
child  or  children,  offender  or  offenders ;  state  nature  of  cruelty, 
place  where  and  time  when  occurring.  If  names  and  residence 
are  unknown,  give  any  information  available,  to  enable  officers 
to  locate  and  identify  parties. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  give  name  of  driver  or 
owner  or  party  offending,  and  residence,  if  possible;  if  unknown, 
give  name  or  number  on  vehicle.  State  nature  of  cruelty  and 
effect  thereof  on  animal  or  animals,  also  place  where  and  time 
when  occurring,  and  some  description  of  animal. 

Complainants  should  always  give  their  own  names  and  ad- 
dresses, so  that  our  officers  can  interview  them  in  case  further 
information  is  desired.  Names  given  in  confidence  are  never 
disclosed. 

In  cases  requiring  ambulance,  have  owner,  or  man  in  charge  of 
animal,  make  the  request  for  ambulance,  by  telephone  or  other- 
wise. 

Telephones:     Harrison  384,  Harrison  7005. 

The  Illinois  Humane  Society  Building, 

1 145  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


REPORT  SI 


Edwin  Lee  Brown,  President  from  May,  1869,  to  May,  1873. 
John  C.  Doue,  President  from  May,  1873,  to  May,  1875. 


Complaints  investigated 

Children  rescued • 

Children  placed  in  charitable  institutions.  . 

Drivers  and  owners  admonished 

Horses  unfit  for  service  laifl  up  from  work. 

Animals  removed  by  ambulance   

Disabled  animals  destroyed 

Persons  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  animals 
Persons  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  children. 
Fountains  maintained  by  the  Society.   ... 
Branch  Societies  and  Agencies 
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(No  record  extant  oii 

Richard  P.  Derickson,  Preside 
John  G.  Shortall,  President  fr 
John  L.  Shortall,  President  fix 
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HISTORICAL  POINTS  IN 


Chartered  March  25,  1869,  as  The  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  work  done  for  the  protection  of  children,  the  name  of  the  Society  changed,  by  law,  in 
1877,  to  The  Illinois  Hvunane  Society. 

First  laws  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  passed  by  Illinois  in  1869;  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children,  in  1877. 

May  25,  1877,  an  act  was  passed  at  the  instance  and  request  of  the  Society  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  curelty  to  animals  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Town  of  Lake,  Cook  County; 
Stock  Yards  at  East  St.  Louis,  St.  Clair  County;  and  Stock  Yards  at  city  of  Peoria,  Peoria  County. 
At  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  the  following  named  persons  have  acted  as  agents  under  this  act 
in  the  order  named:  John  McDonald,  1877  to  1879;  Mr.  Marquart,,  1879  to  1881;  Levi  Doty,  1881  to 
1885;  William  Mitchell,  1885  to  1894;  Leon  G.  Wadsworth,  1894  to  1905;  Henry  P.  Dering,  present  agent. 

In  answer  to  an  invitation  issued  September  15,  1877,  by  John  G.  Shortall,  President  of  The  Illinois  Humane 
Society,  delegates  from  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  attended  a  convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  October  9,  1877,  "to  consider  the  question 
of  the  maltreatment  of  animals  in  transit  between  the  East  and  West."  The  meeting  resulted  in  a 
permanent  organization  knowm  as  the  International  Humane  Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pro- 
cure "such  unity  and  concert  of  action  as  will  promote  the  interests  common  to  the  Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  to  such  as  are  known  as  Humane  Societies,  wherever  found." 
In  1878  the  name  was  changed  to  The  American  Humane  Association. 

In  1881,  the  Society  commenced  the  organization  of  Branch  Societies  and  Special  Agencies  throughout  the 
State,  the  first  two  being  at  Peoria  and  Hyde  Park.     Edwin  Lee  Brown  lectured  through  the  state. 

In  1882,  the  Society  put  into  operation  an  ambulance  for  the  removal  of  disabled  animals.  Such  an  ambu- 
lance was  originated  in  this  country  by  Henry  Bergh,  of  New  York  City.  In  1880,  Rev.  George  E. 
Gordon,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Humane  Society,  had  an  ambulance  built,  patterned  after  the  New 
York  ambulance,  and  in  1882,  The  lUmois  Humane  Society  was  presented  with  an  ambulance  by  its 


VING  WORK  OF 


DCIETY  FROM  1878  to  1912 

ork  from   1869  to   1878) 


from  Mav,  1875,  to  Mav,  1877. 
Mav,  1877,  to  Mav,  1906. 
May,  1906,  to  Februarj^,  1910. 


Walter  Butler,  President  from  February,  1910  to  Februar>^  1911, 
John  L.  Shortall,  President  from  February,  1911  to . 
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Vice-President,  Mr.  Ferd.  W.  Peck.  In  1897.  the  Society  built  and  put  into  operation  a  new,  more 
perfect  ambulance,  fitted  with  modern  conveniences.  In  1901,  the  Society  provided  its  own  horses 
for  ambulances.  In  1905,  the  Society  built  another  and  still  more  modern  ambulance,  with  rubber  tires 
and  modern  improvements. 

Early  in  its  history  the  Society  commenced  the  erection  of  drinking  fountains,  and  on  May  1,  1882,  had 

eleven  in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the  city.     Numerous  fountains  have  been  sent  to  other  cities. 
In  1884,  the  Society  organized  1,065  Bands  of  Mercy  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  having  a  membership 

of  67,120  school  children. 
Jxme  23,  1885,  the  Society  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law  provithng  for  the  payment  of  fines  imposed  in  all 

cases  of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  to  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  or  Humane  Societies. 
In  1893,  the  Society  was  presented  with  its  property  at  1145  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
July  1,  1899,  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  (an  act  to  regulate  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected 

and  delinquent  children)  came  in  force. 
In  November,  1905  the  Society  commenced  to  publish  the  Humane  Advocate. 
In  1907,  it  established  a  course  of  lectures  on  humane  work  of  practical  educational  value. 
December  3,  1908,  the  first  State  Humane  Convention  was  held,  in  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  The  Illinois 

Humane  Society. 

June  14,  1909,  the  Illinois  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  moral  and  humane  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  to  prohibit  certain  practices  inimical  thereto. 

May  30,  1910,  the  first  work-horse  parade  was  held,  in  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  \\'ork-Horse 
Parade  Association. 

In  February,  1912,  the  Society  was  presented  with  a  Lecture  Room,  constructed  in  the  basement  of  its 
building  at  1145  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Cliicago,  the  gift  of  its  President,  Mr.  John  L.  Shortall,  in  memory 
of  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  John  G.  Shortall. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


The  legal  jurisdiction  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  compriBes 
the  whole  State  of  Illinois.     Its  agents  may  be  called  to  any  portion  of 
the  State  to  prosecute  cases  of  cruelty,  but  each  county  should  have 
its  own  branch  society  or  special  agent.     So  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  way  that  the  society  feels  greatly  encouraged.     Branch 
Societies  or  Agents  are  already   provided    in    81    counties  in  Illinois. 
With  the  assistance  of    humane  people  every  county  in  the  State  will, 
in  time,  have  its  Branch  Society  or  Agent.     We  ask  all  those  interested 
in  the  organization  of  Branch  Societies  or  Special  Agencies  in  their 
vicinity,  to  write  to  this  office  for  information  and  help. 

The  Society  is  largely  maintained  by  the  income  from  its  endow- 
ment fund,   membership  fees  and   dues,  and   contributions.     Friends 
wishing  to  contribute  to  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  and  its  objects 
may  do  so  by  enclosing  their  check  or  post-office  order  to  the  Society, 
at  its  office.     Those  wishing  to  become  members  will  kindly  communi- 
cate with  the  Society. 

Membership  Fee. 

Annual  Dues. 

Governing  Life  Members. 

$200 

No  Dues 

Governing  Members. 

(Upon    additional   payment  of   $175 
become    Governing    Life    Members, 
exempt  from  Annual  Dues.) 

$25 

$15 

Honorary  Members 

No  Fee 

No  Dues 

Governing    Life   Members,    Governing 
Members    and    Honorary    Members 
have   the   right   to  vote  for  and  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  Director. 

Annual  Members. 

No  Fee 

$6 

Life  Members. 

$100 

No  Dues 

Branch  Members. 

No  Fee 

$2 
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GIFTS 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

To  those  xvho  may  feel  disposed  to  donate,  by  will,  to  the  benevolent 
objects  of  this  Society,  the  following  is  submitted  as  a  form : 

FORM  or  DEVISE  0¥   REAL  PROPERTY. 

I  give  and  devise  unto  The  Illinois  Humane  Society,  a  corporation 
created  by  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  all  (here 
insert  description  of  the  property),  together  with  all  the  appurtenances, 
tenements  and  hereditaments  therunto  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  apper- 
taining. To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  said  Society  and  its  successors 
and  assigns  forever. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  The  Illinois  Humane  Society,  a  corporation, 
created  by  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  sum  of 
dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  said  Society. 

All  xoills  should  he  signed  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  for  him 
in  his  presence  and  by  his  express  direction,  and  they  should  be  also  attested 
and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  testator  by  two  or  more  competent 
witnesses.  It  is  meant  by  this  that  these  witnesies  should  subscribe  as  such, 
in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  and  he  and  they  shoidd  understand  what 
they  are  doing,  and  the  reason  of  it. 
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FORTY-THIRD    ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF 

THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 
Annual  Meeting 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  1st,  1912 


The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  was 
held  at  the  Society's  Home  Building,  1145  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  Thursday,  February  1,  1912. 

The  President,  Mr.  John  L.  Shortall,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
requested  Mr.  Walter  Butler,  the  First  Vice-President,  to  act  as  Chairman. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Fuller,  seconded  by  Miss  Ewing,  and  carried,  the  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  approved  as  printed  in  the  last  Annual 
Report. 

The  Chairman  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  Eesolutions:  Mr.  William 
A.  Fuller,  Chairman;  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Ruth  Ewing.  As  a 
Committee  on  Nominations:  Mr.  George  A.  H.  Scott,  Chairman;  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Murison  and  Mr.  Frank  M.  Staples. 

The  President,  upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  then  read  his  annual 
address: 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

To  the  Members  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society : 

This  annual  meeting  is  the  forty-third  in  the  history  of  the  Society, 
which  has  been  actively  engaged  since  the  year  1869  in  public  charity 
service,  preventing  cruelty  and  Jfurthering  justice. 

The  Treasurer  will  report  to  you  upon  the  finances  of  the  Society  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1911.  The  accounts  have  been  duly 
audited  in  conformity  to  the  by-laws,  and  of  which  audit  I  will  jjresently 
speak. 

The  Secretary  will  report  to  you  upon  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the 
same  period,  in  wliich  will  appear  news  from  the  Branch  Societies  and 
Special  Agents  who  are  representing  us  in  the  State  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  He  will  also  report  on  the  Annual  State  Humane 
Convention  held  June  last  in  the  city  of  Alton,  and  on  the  American 
Humane  Association  Annual  Convention  held  during  October  last  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  His  report  will  show  a  gratifying  increase  in  the 
membership  roll. 

The  Society's  financial  affairs  have  been  carefully  conserved  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  during  tlie  year,  and  are  in  excellent  condition. 

The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  Society 's  assets  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1911: 

PERSONALTY. 

Permanent  investment  funds,  made  up  out  of  gifts  and  legacies. $209,781.90 

Annabel  Blaine  Fountain  F'und  (special  account) 750.00 

Credit  balance  income  and  expense  account .39 

$210,532.29 
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REAL    ESTATE. 

Lot  3,  in  block  11,  in  Norwood  Park  (vacant),  a  gift; 

taxes  paid;  estimated  value $      200.00 

Lots  ]  to  10,  in  block  19,  in  East  Washington  Heights 

(vacant),  a  gift;  taxes  paid;  estimated  value.  .  .  .      1,15.5.00 

West  half  of  lot  21,  iu  block  5,  in  McNeill's  subdivision 
of  blocks  6,  7  and  8,  in  Wright 's  addition  to  Chi- 
cago (1332  Washington  Boulevard)  ;  improved;  an 
investment  of  .$6,000.00;  taxes  paid;  rents  .$50.00 
per  month;  estimated  value  $8,000.00,  and  included 
in  the  above  '  *  Permanent  Investment  Funds. ' ' 

South  27  feet  of  sub-lot  2  of  lot  10,  in  block  21,  in 
fractional  section  fifteen,  addition  to  Chicago; 
home  office  of  the  Society  (1145  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago),  a  gift;  exempt  from  taxation; 
estimated   value. 81,000.00 

Undivided  one-fourth  interest  in  premises  No.  4335 
Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago ;  improved ;  a  gift ;  rent 
$45.00  per  month;  taxes  paid;  estimated  value  of 
one-fourth    interest 1,200.00 

All  of  said  real  estate  is  free  of  encumbrance. 

Eeal  estate  total 83,555.00 

Grand  total  assets  as  above $294,087.29 

INVESTMENTS   AND    CASH  BALANCE. 

Stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate $177,875,00 

No.  1232  W.  Washington  Boulevard;  rents  $600.00  per  annum.  .        6,000.00 

Permanent  investment   funds  on  hand  for  investment 26,656.90 

Credit  balance,  income  and  expense  account .39 


$210,532.29 


Eeal  estate  as  above 83.555.00 

.$294,087.29 

Beneficiary  under  the  will  of  Benjamin  F.  Ferguson,  to  the  extent  of 
an  annuity  of  $1,000.00,  Northern  Trust  Company,  Trustee. 

Beneficiary  under  trust  created  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Ferguson — an- 
nual net  income  on  $5,000.00 — Northern  Trust  Company,  trustee;  amount 
received  in  1911,  $238.74. 

Beneficiary  and  one  of  the  residuary  legatees  under  will  of  Lewis  W. 
Stone,  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Company,  Trustee;  annual  income  received 
by  the  Society  in  1911,  $317.30. 

Beneficiary  under  trust  fund  created  by  Nancy  S.  Foster.  Fund  now 
$12,000.00,  held  by  Trustees.  Society  receives  annual  net  income,  the  same 
in  1911  being  $121.15. 

The  foregoing  statement,  as  will  be  seen,  does  not  include  the  Society's 
ambulance,  office  furniture,  fountains,  current  operating  supplies,  etc.,  as 
to  which  no  estimate  of  the  value  has  been  attempted. 

All  property  owned  by  the  Society,  used  exclusively  for  its  purposes, 
is  exempt  from  taxation.  All  bills  incurred  prior  to  December  1,  1911,  have 
been  paid. 
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Your  President,  in  conformity  to  the  by-laws,  appointed  Messrs.  Will- 
iam A.  Fuller  and  Walter  Butler  as  the  Auditing  Committee  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1911.  This  committee  will  be  asked  to  make  its 
report  after  the  reading  of  the  Treasurer's  Keport.  I  wish  now,  however, 
to  thank  them  for  their  thorough  and  technical  examination  of  the  accounts 
and  securities  of  the  Society,  preparatory  to  making  their  report,  and  for 
their  kindly  interest  and  great  courtesy  in  assuming  the  task,  which  took 
a  large  part  of  three  days'  time. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Laws  will  show  how  the  Society 's 
interests  stand  with  reference  to  estates  wherein  distribution  has  not  been, 
in  all  probability,  complete. 

Nearly  nineteen  years  have  passed  since  the  directors,  members  and 
friends  of  this  society  were  given  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Society  should  have  a  home  of  its  own  in  this  great  city. 
The  gift  of  this  property,  on  which  we  are  holding  this  annual  meeting,  to 
the  Society  evidences  the  generous  and  enthusiastic  response  to  that  appeal. 
Since  that  time  the  Society  has  received  a  goodly  number  of  substantial 
endowments,  the  yearly  income  from  which,  together  with  members '  dues, 
fines  and  contributions,  has  enabled  it  to  keep  fairly  well  abreast  of  the 
ever-changing  conditions  and  the  tremendous  growth  and  volume  of  its  work. 

In  1911  our  income  from  all  sources  fell  nearly  $4,000.00  short  of  our 
necessary  expenditures.  This  sum  has  been  contributed,  so  that  the  fiscal 
year  for  1912  commences  without  any  deficiency  in  the  working  fund. 

In  facing  the  needs  for  the  year  1912,  and  to  be  able  to  make  progress 
therein  as  heretofore,  the  Society  should  receive  contributions  of  at  least 
$5,000.00,  which,  togetlier  with  its  present  annual  income  from  known 
sources,  will  just  about  meet  the  estimated  budget  for  the  year  1912.  In 
addition,  the  Society  should  have  a  motor  ambulance,  and  a  new  stable,  or 
garage.  This  proposed  ambulance  would  cost  probably  from  $4,000.00  to 
$5,000.00,  and  the  stable  or  garage  a  like  sum.  These  requirements  should 
be  met,  if  the  Society  is  to  keej)  in  the  forefront  in  the  noble  work  it  has 
been  doing  for  forty-three  years. 

Furthermore,  the  practical  relief  and  refreshment  afforded  by  the 
Society 's  already  many  drinking  fountains  should  be  extended. 

Thanks  to  our  Committee  on  Lectures,  an  interesting  course  is  to  be 
furnished  between  now  and  the  first  day  of  July  next.  These  lectures  are 
regarded  as  very  instructive,  and  a  practical  part  of  the  Society's  work, 
and  should  be,  I  think,  continued.  An  adequate,  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  assembly  room  is  in  process  of  completion  in  the  basement  of 
this  Society  's  Home  Building. 

After  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  directors 
and  members  of  this  Society  will  again  respond  liberally  to  this  ajjpeal.  We 
should  have  $15,000.00,  and  we  should  have  it  now,  the  same  to  be  applied 
as  follows: 

$5,000.00  on  account  of  1912  budget; 

$5,000.00  or  less  for  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  ambulance ; 

$5,000.00  or  less  for  rebuilding  of  the  stable,  or  garage. 

Any  portion  of  such  $15,000.00  not  required  for  the  purposes  stated  to 
be  passed  to  the  Society's  Working  Fund,  and  any  sum  over  that,  received 
from  this  appeal,  to  be  added  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

*We  should  make  a  strong  and  concerted  effort  to  raise  this  money 
within  the  next  three  or  four  weeks,  so  that  the  present  activities  and  work 
of  the  Society  may  be  continued  without  curtailment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  L.  Shortall, 

President. 

*The  Executive  Committee  has  since  directed  that  this  effort  be  made. 
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The  next  order  of  business  was  the  reading  of  the 
SECRETARY'S   REPORT 

Chicago,  February  i,  1912. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  IlHnois  Humane  Society : 
Report  of  the  work  of  The  IlHnois  Humane  Society  in  and 
about  Chicago  from  February  i,  1911,  to  January  31,  1912: 

CHILDREN. 

Complaints  of  cruelty  to  children 2,015 

Number  of  children  involved 4j50-| 

Number  of  children  rescued  and  conditions  remedied.  .  3.107 

Number  of  children  temporarily  placed  in  institutions.  .  105 

Number  of  children  disposed  of  through  Juvenile  Court  97 
Number  of  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  prosecuted  in 

other   courts    202 

Fines  imposed,  including  costs   $2,282.70 

Number  of  persons  admonished   i:.33^ 

ANIMALS. 

Complaints  of  cruelty  to  animals   3.384 

Animals  relieved   25,030 

Horses  laid  up  from  work  as  unfit  for  service 663 

Disabled  animals  removed  by  ambulance 270 

Abandoned  and  incurable  animals  killed   405 

Teamsters  and  others  admonished   11,689 

Cases  prosecuted    166 

Fines  imposed,  including  costs   $1,380.50 

During  the  last  year,  as  in  previous  years,  a  large  number  of 
complaints  have  been  attended  to  by  the  Society  of  which  no 
record  is  kept.  These  cases  comprise  complaints  regarding  in- 
corrigible children,  various  phases  of  family  or  domestic  trou- 
bles or  quarrels,  and  also  cases  of  destitution  and  sickness.  In 
these  cases,  which  do  not  come  strictly  within  the  scope  of  our 
work,  counsel  and  assistance  have  always  been  given.  Six  new 
fountains  for  horses  were  erected  during  the  year.  Lectures 
on  practical  humane  work  were  given  in  schools  and  various 
places.  Considerable  humane  literature  was  distributed  through- 
out the  state  by  the  Society. 

The  Society  was  represented  at  the  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association,  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October, 
191 1,  by  four  delegates.  Miss  Ruth  Ewing,  Captain  Charles  C. 
Healey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  H.  Scott;  at  the  State  Con- 
vention, held  at  Alton,  in  June,  191 1,  the  Society  was  repre- 
sented by  three  delegates,  Mr.  Shortall,  Miss  Ruth  Ewing  and 
Mr.  Scott.  George  A.  H.  Scott,  Secretary. 

The  cases  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  children  comprise  different 
phases  of  cruelty,  as  follows : 
26  cases  contributing  to  delinquency. 
26  cases  of  cruelly  beating  children. 
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1  case  of  choking  a  boy  13  years  old. 

2  cases  of  assault. 

35  cases  of  failing  to  properly  provide  for  children. 

12  cases  of  criminal   assault. 

1  case  of  criminal  neglect. 

5  cases  of  abandoning. 

36  cases  of  drinking  and  failing  to  provide  for  family. 

2  cases  of  cruelly  burning  children. 

3  cases  of  causing  children  to  beg. 

2  cases  of  not  sending  boy  to  school. 

1  case  of  running  away  from  school  and  robbing  a  house. 

3  cases  of  truancy. 

6  cases  of  disorderly  conduct  in  presence  of  children. 

2  cases  of  incest. 

3  cases  of  kicking  a  boy. 
I   case     of     stealing. 

8  cases  of  wife  beating. 
I  case  of  vagrancy. 
17  cases  of  street  trading,  as  peddling,  selling  papers,  etc.,  on 
street  at  night. 

The  cases  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  animals  comprise  different 
phases  of  cruelty,  as  follows : 
30  cases  of  cruelly  beating. 

13  cases  of  overloading. 

12  cases  of  working  lame  horses. 

22  cases  of  working  horses  with  sore  backs. 

I   case  of  working  horse  with  sore  shoulders. 
T^2  cases  of  working  horses  unfit  for  service. 

I   case  of  working  lame,  blind  horse. 

I   case  of  cruelly  kicking  a  dog. 
16  cases  of  failing  to  provide  food  and  shelter   for  horses  and 
cows. 

7  cases  of  cruelly  overdriving. 

5  cases  of  cruelly  killing  a  horse. 
I   case  of  cruelly  scalding  a  dog. 
I   case  of  cruelly  kicking  a  cat. 
I   case  of  cruelly  kicking  a  dog. 
I   case  of  working  an  old  sick  horse. 

1  case  of  malicious  injury  to  a  cow. 

2  cases  of  malicious  injury  to  a  horse. 

I  case  of  selling  an  animal  unfit  for  service. 

I  case  of  throwing  acid  on  horse. 

I  case  of  burning  live  cat  in  fire. 

I   case  of  doping  horses. 

5  cases  of  abandoning  sick  horses. 

I   case  of  throwing  dog  from  roof  and  breaking  a  leg. 

I  case  of  cruelly  jerking  a  horse. 

I  case  of  throwing  a  cat  from  second  floor. 

I  case  of  cruelly  beating  a  cow. 

I  case  of  cruelly  killing  a  cat. 

I   case  of  dog  fighting. 
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A  report  on  branch  societies  and  special  agencies  was  then  read : 

REPORT  OF  BRANCH  SOCIETIES  AND  SPECIAL  AGENCIES 

Chicago,  February  1,  1912. 

On  April  10,  1911,  Mr.  W.  W.  Parkinson  was  appointed  a  Special  Agent 
for  Mt.  Carroll,  Carroll  Covmty. 

At  a  meeting  of  The  Chicago  Heights  Humane  Society,  which  was 
organized  in  May,  1910,  held  April  3,  1911,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  "that  this  Society  affiliate  with  The  Illinois  Humane  Society." 
The  affiliation  took  place  shortly  afterwards  and  the  name  of  the  Society 
was  changed  May  9,  1911,  to  The  Chicago  Heights  Branch  of  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society. 

On  May  25,  1911,  Mr.  O.  W.  Odell  was  appointed  a  Special  Agent  of 
The  Illinois  Humane  Society  at  the  request  of  the  Chicago  Heights  Branch. 

On  June  8,  1911,  Mr.  Jacob  Klein  was  appointed  a  Special  Agent  of 
The  Illinois  Humane  Society  for  Downers  Grove,  DuPage  County. 

On  June  26,  1911,  at  the  request  of  the  Cairo  Branch  Society,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Grief  of  Cairo  was  appointed  a  Special  Agent  of  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society  for  Alexander  County. 

On  June  26th,  1911,  Mr.  H.  J.  Vincelette  was  appointed  a  Special 
Agent  of  the  Illinois  Humane  Society  for  Eound  Lake,  Lake  County. 

The  Boone  County  Humane  Society  was  organized  in  April,  1911,  pur- 
suant to  a  mass  meeting  held  at  Belvidere  July  24,  1911.  The  new  Branch 
Society  immediately  became  active  and  has  already  accomplished  results  in 
Boone  County.  Mr.  Jesse  F.  Hannah  is  President  and  Miss  Juliet  Sager  is 
Secretary. 

On  Sepembter  12,  1911,  at  the  request  of  The  Boone  County  Humane 
Society,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Moan  was  appointed  a  Special  Agent  of  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society  for  Boone  County. 

On  June  6,  1911,  Kobert  Marshall  Hanna,  for  many  years  identified 
with  humane  work  in  Peoria  and  throughout  the  State,  died.  He  was  State 
Hiunane  Agent  at  Peoria  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  President  of  the 
Peoria  Humane  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  was  also  editor  of 
the  Peoria  Evening  Journal.  He  was  an  active  humanitarian  and  we  have 
lost  an  able  worker. 

In  August  1911,  Mr.  George  Eilman  resigned  as  the  special  officer  of 
The  Rock  Island  County  Humane  Society  to  go  to  INlemphis,  Tennessee,  and 
his  position  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wirt  Taylor.  Mr.  Eilman 
was  also  an  active  worker  and  accomplished  much  good  in  his  field  of 
activity.     We  are  sorry  to  lose  his  services  in  the  State. 

Reports  from  seventeen  societies  working  in  seventeen  counties  of 
Illinois  have  been  received,  and  reports  from  six  Special  Agents  working 
in  six  counties  have  been  received.  As  many  societies  and  agents  through- 
out the  State  keep  no  record  of  their  work  the  returns  are  necessarily 
incomplete  and  do  not  accurately  reflect  Inunane  activity  in  Illinois.  From 
the  reports  received  we  gather  that  982  ciiildren  were  benefited,  117  were 
placed  in  homes  temporarily  or  otherwise,  and  97  persons  were  prosecuteil 
for  cruelty  to  children.  There  were  1,552  animals  relieved,  455  humanely 
destroycid  and  64  persons  were  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  animals.  The  table 
hereto  attached  summarizes  the  reports  received. 

George  A.  H.  Scott, 

Secretary. 

In  response  to  a  call  for  the  report  of  work  done  in  the  public  schools, 
Secretary  Scott  said  that  the  Society  had  succeeded  in  organizing  a  Junior 
Humane  Society  of  over  five  hundred  children  in  the  Burr  School;  also  a 
.Junior  Humane  Society  in  the  McClellan  School  with  a  membership  of  foui' 
hundred  children.  Another  item  of  interest  was  the  raising  of  money  and 
the  installation  of  one  of  the  Society's  drinking  fountains  by  the  eighth 
grade  pupils  of  the  Forrestville  School,  Miss  Florence  Holbrook,  principal. 

Note: — Explicit  directions  relating  to  organizing  Branch  Societies 
and  the  appointing  of  special  agents  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Society's  office. 
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The  next  order  of  business  was  the  reading  of  the  Treasurer's  Eeport. 

The  Treasurer  prefaced  this  by  saying:  "Before  reading  the  report 
of  the  working  fund  or  the  expense  account  I  would  like  to  report  that  the 
Permanent  Investment  Fund  Account  was  augmented  during  the  last  year 
by  the  receipt  of  the  Mrs.  Parmelia  Brown  legacy  of  $3,000.00  and  by  the 
receipt  of  $500.00  being  further  distribution  from  the  executor  of  the 
Eugene  Cary  estate,  bringing  that  particular  fund  up  to  $15,700.00.  The 
fund  has  also  been  augmented  by  the  life  membership  fee  of  Mrs.  Ed^^•ard 
Plows  of  $100.00,  and  by  the  governing  life  membership  fee  of  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Hess  of  $200.00,  so  that  the  endowment  fund  was  increased  during  the 
past  year  by  $3,800.00." 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Of  Income  and  Expense  Account  (formerly  known  as  Working 
Fund)    for  the  year  ending  December  31,   191 1. 

Overdraft  December  31,  19 10 $      15945 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  passed  to 
the  credit  of  said  account  from  Jan- 
uary I,  1911,  to  December  31,  1911,  in- 
clusive    $20,158.82 

Paid  out  on  O.  K.'d  vouchers  to  the  debit 

of  said  account  for  same  period 19,998.98 

Credit  balance  in  said  account  December 

3h  1911  -39 

$20,158.82   ,$20,158.82 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  E.  Murison,  Treasurer. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Butler,  then  called  for  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Chicago,  111.,  January  31,  1912. 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  191 1,  and  the  vouchers  for  every  payment.  We 
find  the  same  correct,  and  the  money  and  securities  as  reported 
by  the  Treasurer  and  the  President  of  the  Society  are  in  hand. 

Wm.  a.  Fuller, 
Walter  Butler. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sinton  of  St.  Charles,  Ills.,  Special  Agent  of  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society  for  Kane  County,  being  present  at  the  meeting,  was  asked 
to  tell  somethiiig  of  the  conditions  and  work  in  his  section  of  the  State. 
This  he  did  in  an  interesting  impromptu  speech  of  tifteen  minutes. 
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The  Chairman  then  called  for  the  reading  of  the 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE   ON  LAWS 

For  the  year  ending  Wednesday,   January   31,    1912,   inclusive. 
Estates  wherein  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  is  interested : 

1.  Estate  of  Parmclia  Brown,  deceased;  $3,000.00  legacy  re 
ceived  by  the  Society,  after  conclusion  of  will  contest,  referred 
to  in  this  Committee's  last  report. 

2.  Estate  of  Lewis  W.  Stone,  deceased  ;  Merchants  Loan  & 
Trust  Company,  trustee  under  the  will.  The  Illinois  Humane 
Society  a  residuary  legatee  thereunder. 

On  March  26th,  1910,  this  estate  was  declared  settled  in  the 
Probate  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  as  heretofore  reported, 
and  executor  discharged,  leaving  trusteeship  open;  and  when 
State  Street  property  belonging  to  said  estate  is  sold,  the  Society 
may  get  a  share  of  the  proceeds.  Pending  such  sale,  a  share  of 
the  income  is  to  be  received  by  the  Society  from  the  trustee,  which 
share  so  received  in  191 1  amounted  to  $317.30. 

3.  Estate  of  Eugene  Cary,  deceased.  As  heretofore  reported, 
the  Society  has  received  a  $10,000.00  specific  fund,  and  has  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  its  share  of  the  residuary  bequests  as 
distributed,  and  during  the  last  year  a  $500.00  distribution  has 
been  received  by  the  Society. 

4.  The  estate  of  Martha  Ann  Gregory,  deceased,  referred  to 
in  last  report,  has  been  settled  in  said  Probate  Court,  insolvent, 
the  Society  receiving  nothing  therefrom. 

5.  Estate  of  Josephine  DeZeng,  deceased,  heretofore  re- 
ported. Subject  to  payment  of  certain  legacies,  surplus,  if  any, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Society  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  No  payment  has  as  yet  been  received,  however,  and  it 
would  seem  that  there  will  be  no  surplus  after  payment  of 
specific  legacies. 

6.  Estate  of  Robert  L.  Rea,  deceased,  also  heretofore  re- 
ported. Mrs.  Parmelia  M.  Rea,  trustee  under  will ;  estate  closed. 
The  Society  is  one  of  the  residuary  devisees  under  the  will,  but 
has  as  yet  received  nothing,  as  provisions  are  that  Mrs.  Rea  is 
to  receive,  during  her  natural  life,  $5,000.00  per  annum,  after 
paying  expenses  of  administering  trust  from  year  to  year,  be- 
fore the  Society  and  other  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  receive 
any  part.     The  trust  estate  consists  of  real  estate. 

Negotiations  with  reference  to  the  making  of  long  term  lease 
of  the  Monroe  Street  property,  referred  to  in  last  report,  were 
not  carried  out,  so  far  as  this  Committee  is  informed. 

7.  Estate  of  Sarah  A.  Hawley,  deceased,  heretofore  reported. 
Estate  proper  has  been  closed,  and  residuary  estate,  which  is 
understood  amounts  to  about  $162,000.00,  is  being  held  by  Dan- 
iel A.  Peirce,  as  trustee  under  the  will,  the  specific  money  be- 
quests having  been  paid. 

The  Society  (with  other  institutions)  is  named  as  a  residuary 
legatee,  of  which  residuary  estate  the  Society  will  probably  re- 
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ceive  one-sixth.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  paid  out  of  the  said 
residuary  estate  to  the  beneficiaries  thereunder,  but  there  is  a 
proceeding  pending  (Vohinteers  of  America  vs.  Peirce,  as  Exe- 
cutor, etc.,  Case  Gen.  No.  289097 — reference  had  to  Master  in 
Chancery  Holland,  Superior  Court,  Cook  County,  Illinois)  to 
which  the  Society  is  a  party,  and  through  its  solicitors  and 
Thomas  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  counsel,  is  keeping  in  touch  therewith. 
This  proceeding  has  for  its  aim  an  early  distribution  of  the 
residuary  estate  aforesaid. 

8.  Estate  of  Susan  E.  Jones,  deceased,  heretofore  reported. 
Bequest  of  $1,000.00  to  the  Society  not  yet  paid. 

Will  contest.  Case  Gen.  No.  308668,  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  pending,  the  Society  being  represented  therein 
by  its  solicitors ;  entitlement  of  cause,  Sarah  C.  Jones  vs.  Ed- 
ward C.  Wentworth,  Executor,  etc.,  et  al. 

No  new  estates  in  which  the  Society  is  or  might  be  interested 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  committee  during  the  past 
year. 

There  have  been  several  matters  of  more  or  less  importance 
submitted  to  this  committee  during  the  year,  as  to  all  of  which 
reports  have  been  made.     Respectfully  submitted, 

George  A.  H.  Scott, 
Joseph  Wright, 
Thom.^s  Taylor,  Jr.. 
John  L.  Shortall. 
Dated,  February  ist,  1912. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  for  a  report  of  the  Humane  Advocate  from 
Miss  Kuth  Ewing,  the  editor. 

Miss  Ewing  responded  with  an  informal  verbal  report  stating,  among 
other  things,  that  she  had  attended  the  State  Convention  at  Alton  in  June, 
1911,  and  also  the  National  Convention  in  San  Francisco  in  October,  1911, 
and  published  full  reports  of  each  in  the  Advocate. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions  was  then  read  and  adopted. 
RESOLUTIONS 

llesolved.  That  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  hereby  tenders  its  thanks 
to  the  press  of  this  city  and  the  State  for  the  interest  manifested  in  humane 
work  during  the  year,  and  desires  to  express  to  the  proprietors,  publishers 
and  editors  of  all  newspapers  its  grateful  acknowledgment  for  kind  mention 
of  the  work  of  the  Society. 

That  the  Society  desires  to  express  its  grateful  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  the  General  Superintendent  of  Police  for  the  valuable  assistance  given 
to  humane  work,  and  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Police  Department  with 
officers  of  the  Society. 

It  also  expresses  its  appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  inspectors  of  police, 
police  captains,  lieutenants,  sergeants  and  patrolmen  for  the  prompt  and 
efficient  service  rendered  and  for  unfailing  courtesy. 

The  Society  also  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  given  it  in 
carrying  on  its  work  by  Captain  Charles  C.  Healey  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Mounted  Squadron. 

To  Special  Agents  and  all  members  of  Branch  Societies  who  have  been 
active  in  carrying  on  the  work,  the  Society  expresses  its  feeling  of  gratitude, 
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and  the  hope  that  they  will  continue  their  good  work  and  call  upon  the 
Society  for  advice  and  assistance  as  frequently  as  the  occasion  demands, 
and  visit  the  Society  's  office  when  they  are  in  Chicago  and  help  to  increase 
humane  interest. 

That  this  Society  expresses  to  its  humane  officers  and  employees  its 
thanks  and  grateful  appreciation  for  their  loyalty,  devoted  interest  and 
diligence  in  attending  to  the  work  of  the  Society. 

That  the  Society  expresses  its  appreciation  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Cavanagh,  Captain  Charles  C.  Healey  and  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Finnegan  for 
the  interest  taken  by  them  as  members  of  the  Committee  on  Lectures, 

Mr.  Fuller  personally  then  otfered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

Whereas,  Mr.  John  L.  Shortall,  our  President,  has  most  generously 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1911  the  following 
sums  of  money  for  the  purposes  designated,  viz.: 

F'or  an  addressograph $    125.76 

To  send  a  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Humane 
Association,  held  at  San  Francisco  in  October,  1911,  to  repre- 
sent The  Illinois  Humane  Society 140.00 

Contribution  to  the  working  fund  for  the  year  1911 3,752.00 

For  the  contribution  of  a  lecture  hall  now  nearly  completed  in  the 
basement  of  the  Society's  Home  Building  at  1145  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 1,175.00 

$5,192.76 
making  $5,192.76  that  he  has  contributed  to  the  Society  during  the  past 
year. 

Be  It  Besoh-ed,  That  our  Society  owes  our  President  its  deepest  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  promotion  of  the  work  of 
this  Society  and  for  his  financial  assistance  during  the  past  year. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 


The  following  persons  were  nominated  for  election  as  directors  of  the 
Society  for  a  term  of  three  years  expiring  1915: 

George  A.   H.   Scott 

John  L.  Shortall 

John  A.   Spoor 

A.  A.  Sprague  II 

Frank  M.  Staples 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Starring 

John  T.  Stockton 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Sutherland 

Thomas  Taylor,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Walker 

To    fill   the   vacancy   created    liy    the    resignation    of    Eugene    R.    Cox: 
Eichard  E.  Schmidt,  term  to  expire  1913. 

There    being    no    other    nominations,    the    persons    named    were    duly 
elected. 


On  motion,  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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MEETINQ   OF   THE   BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  in  the  Society's 
Building  February  1st,  1912,  immediately  after  the  annual  meeting,  and 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  and  the  executive  committee  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

President  Shortall  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  asked  that  Mr. 
William  A.  Fuller  preside  as  chairman. 

A  quorimi  being  present,  Chairman  Fuller  proceeded  with  the  order 
of  business. 

Mr.  Scott  nominated  Mr.  John  L.  Shortall  for  President  for  the  en- 
suing year,  which  nomination  was  duly  seconded,  and  Mr.  Shortall  was 
elected. 

The  following  named  j^ersons  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for 
1912-13: 

John  L.   Shortall President 

Walter  Butler First  Vice-President 

Frank  M.  Staples Second  Vice-President 

Charles  E.  Mqrison Treasurer 

George  A.  H.  Scott Secretary 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 
Thomas  J.  Cavanagh  Miss  Ruth  Ewing  Charles  E.  Murison 

George  A.  H.  Scott  Thomas  Taylor,  Jr.       Richard  E.  Schmidt 

EX  OFFICIO    MEMBERS. 
John  L.  Shortall  Walter  Butler  Frank  M.   Staples 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

BY-LAWS  OF^THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

Article  One. 
Members  of  this,  "The  Illinois  Humane  Society"  (which  is  hereinafter 
designated  by  the  w^ords  "the  Society"),  shall  be  of  six  classes:     Governing 
Members,  Governing  Life  Members,  Honorary  Members,  Annual  Members, 
Life  Members  and  Branch  Members. 

All  persons  who  were  active  members  of  the  Society  on  February  4, 
A.  D.  1909,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  "Governing  Members" 
thereof;  and  all  persons  who  were  "Life  Members"  of  the  Society  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  A.  D.  1909,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  "Governing  Life 
Members"  thereof;  and  all  persons  who  were  "Honorary  Members"  and 
""Branch  Members"  of  the  Society  on  February  4,  A.  D.  1909,  shall  be 
deemed  and  considered  as  such,  respectively. 

Article  Two. 
Governing  Members,  Governing  Life  Members  and  Honorary  Members 
only  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  and  be  eligible  to  the  otfice  of  Director. 
They  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  of  its  meetings,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee;  and  each  person  hereafter 
elected  a  Governing  Member  shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  in  order 
to  qualify  as  such  member,  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Society  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  or  more;"  and  each  person  hereafter  elected  a  Govern- 
ing Life  Member  shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  in  order  to  qualify  as 
such  member,  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  more,  and  they  shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
dues;  and  in  the  election  of  Directors,  each  Governing  Member,  each  Gov- 
erning Life  Member  and  each  Honorary  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote.  The  annual  dues  of  Governing  Members  shall  hereafter  be  fifteen  dol- 
lars after  the  first  year  of  membership,  payable  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
February  in  each  year.  The  name  of  any  Governing  Member  whose  dues 
are  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  each  year  shall  be  posted  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  his  records  in  the  principal  office  of  the  Society,  and  notice  of  such 
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posting  shall  be  mailed  to  such  delinquent  member;  and  in  case  he  shall 
continue  delinquent  for  six  months  after  his  name  has  been  so  posted,  and 
he  has  been  notified  as  liereiu  provided,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  ter- 
minate his  or  her  membership.  The  number  of  Governing  Members  shall  be 
limited  to  two  hundred. 

Honorary  Members  shall  be  chosen  from  among  persons  who  have  ren- 
dered eminent  service  in  the  Humane  Cause.  They  shall  be  elected  in  the 
same  manner  as  Governing  Members  and  Governing  Life  Members,  but  only 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee.  They  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  dues,  and  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Governing  Members  and  Governing  Life  Members. 

Annual  Members  shall,  upon  the  payment  of  Five  Dollars,  have  the 
privileges  of  Honorary  Members  for  one  year,  except  the  right  to  vote,  or 
hold  office. 

Life  Members,  upon  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars,  shall  have  the 
privileges  of  Annual  ^Members  for  and  during  their  respective  lives,  and  the 
money  so  received  shall  not  be  expended  for  current  exj^enses,  but  shall  be 
invested,  and  only  the  income  thereof  may  be  expended. 

Branch  ^Members  shall  be  those  who  reside  outside  of  Cook  County, 
and  shall,  upon  the  payment  of  two  dollars,  have  the  privileges  of  Annual 
Members   for   one  year. 

Governing  Members,  upon  the  further  payment  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  dues,  and  shall  then  be  known  as 
Governing  Life  Members.  The  money  received  from  all  Governing  Members 
and  Governing  Life  Members,  in  becoming  such  members,  respectively,  shall 
be  invested,  and  only  the  income  thereof  expended. 

All  members  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  all  meetings,  lectures  and  con- 
ventions of  the  Society,  and  to  receive  its  publications  free,  and  all  mem- 
bers shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  upon  Committees  other  than  the  Execu- 
tive and  Finance  Committees. 

Suitable  Certificates  of  Membership  shall  be  provided,  and  shall  be 
signed  by  the  President  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

Article  Three. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  an  Executive  Committee.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  thirty-six  until  hereafter  changed.  No  person  except 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Secretary  or  Treasurer. 

Article  Four. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  February  each  year.  Notice  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  each 
Annual  Meeting  shall  be  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Society,  at  least  ten 
days  before  such  meeting.  A  Special  Meeting  of  members  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  the  President  at  his  own  discretion,  or  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  two  Directors,  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  which  meet- 
ing shall  be  mailed  to  all  members  at  least  ten  days  before  such  meeting. 
And  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  or  at  any  adjourned  meeting  thereof,  the 
Directors  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected  as  provided  by  the  By-Laws. 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  the  year  A.  D.  1909,  the  thirty-six  Directors  shall 
be  elected,  in  three  classes  of  twelve  Directors  each,  one  of  which  classes 
shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected ;  a  second 
class  shall  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected ; 
and  the  third  class  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

At  each  subsequent  Annual  Meeting,  twelve  Directors  shall  be  elected 
to  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Any  nine  members  having  the  power  to  vote  hereunder,  irrespective  of 
class,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  An- 
nual or  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society ;  any  two  or  more  of  such  voting 
members  sliall  constitute  a  quorum  to  adjourn  without  further  notice  any 
Annual  or  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society  to  any  fixed  time  and  place. 
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Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  occasioned  by  death,  resignation, 
inability  to  act,  or  removal  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  may  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  any  of  its  meetings. 

Article  Five. 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  also  be  called  by  the  President, 
or  upon  the  -n-ritten  request  of  two  Directors,  at  any  time.  Five  Directors 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  all  meetings  of  Directors. 

Article  Six. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  immediately 
after  the  annual  election  each  year,  the  Directors  shall  elect  from  their 
own  number  a  President,  First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  They  shall  also  elect  from  their  number  six 
persons,  who,  with  the  President,  First  Vice-President  and  Second  Vice- 
President,  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee;  and  the  President  of 
the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Three 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  constitute  a  cjuorum  thereof. 

The  President,  First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  until 
their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  shall  have  qualified,  respectively,  unless 
removed  by  the  Board. 

Vacancies  in  any  ,of  the  above  named  offices  may  be  filled  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  at  any  of  its  meetings. 

Article  Seven. 

The  Directors  shall  elect  any  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Society,  and 
may  at  any  time  appoint  such  agents  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  shall 
specify  the  duties  of  all  officers,  committees  and  agents;  and  they  may  at 
any  time  remove  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  and  elect  or  appoint  others. 
They  may  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number;  they  may  enact  by-laws  for 
themselves  and  the  Society,  and  make  and  establish  all  rules  and  orders  for 
the  government  of  the  Society  and  its  officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business;  remit  the  annual  or  other  dues  of  any  member  of  the  Society,  and 
generally  shall,  during  their  term  of  office,  have  the  full  and  complete 
management,  control  and  disposal  of  the  affairs,  property  and  funds  of  the 
Society,  with  full  power,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  incorpora+ed, 
to  do  all  matters  and  things  which  the  Society  could  do.  The  Directors  shall 
receive  no  pay  whatever  for  any  services  rendered  as  such  Directors,  and 
they  shall  not  incur,  on  account  of  the  Society,  any  debt  beyond  the  funds 
which  shall  be  actually  in  the  treasury  during  the  term  of  office. 

Article  Eight. 

The  corporate  seal  of  this  Society  shall  be: 


Article  Xine. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  immediately 
after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  at  the  same  place.  Notice  in  writ- 
ing of  the  time  and  place  of  any  other  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Board  at  least  three  days  before 
such  meeting.  The  President  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.     A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  shall 
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be  kept.     The  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Calling  the  roll. 

2.  Reading  the  minutes. 

3.  Reports  of  committees. 

4.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5.  Report  of  Secretary. 

6.  Communications  and  resolutions. 

7.  Unfinished  business. 

8.  New  business. 

9.  Election  of  members. 

Article  Ten. 
There  shall  be  the  following  standing  committees,  consisting  of  three 
members  each,  except  the  Auditing  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of  two 
members,  and  except  the  Lecture  Committee,  which  shall  contain  at  least  two 
members  of  the  Society,  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  President  shall 
act  as  a  consulting  member  of  each  committee. 

1.  Committee  on  Humane  Education. 

2.  Committee  on  Branch  Societies  and  Agencies. 

3.  Committee  on  Laws. 

4.  Committee  on  Finance. 

5.  Committee  on  Lectures. 

6.  Committee  on  Publication. 

7.  Auditing  Committee. 

Article  Eleven. 
The  Chairman  of  each  standing  committee  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  except  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Lectures  and  Auditing  Committee.  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  President  at  his  own  discretion,  or  at 
the  written  request  of  two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee;  a  written 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  which  meeting  shall  be  mailed  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  one  day  before  such  meeting.  The 
President,  when  present,  shall  act  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society,  when  present,  shall  act  as  its  Secretary,  and  a  record 
of  its  proceedings  shall  be  kept,  which  shall  be  read  at  each  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  When  the  Board  of  Directors  is  not  in  session,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  shall  have  full  and  complete  management,  control  and 
disposal  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  with  full  power,  for  the  purpose  of 
which  it  was  incorporated,  to  do  all  matters  and  things  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  work  and  affairs  of  the  Society,  including  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  all  classes. 

Article  Twelve. 
The  approval  of  the  President  and  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Society  shall  be  necessary  to  all  investments  of  the  Society's 
investment  funds;  and  in  any  disposition  of  any  property  of  the  Society, 
except  such  as  shall  come  to  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Article  Thirteen. 

1.  President.  The  President  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  shall  preside  (or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents)  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Executive  and  Finance 
Committees.  He  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  its  property,  except 
such  moneys  as  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

2.  Vice-Presidents.  One  of  the  two  Vice-Presidents  shall,  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  President,  act  as  President. 

3.  Secretary.  Tiie  Secretary  of  the  Society  shall  keep  the  records  of 
the  Society,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  per- 
forming such  duties  as  they  may  require,  and  as  are  usual  in  such  office. 

4.  As.sistant  Secretary.  An  Assistant  Secretary  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  act  as 
assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
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5.  Treasiirer.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  moneys  of 
the  Society  that  shall  come  to  his  hands;  the  same  shall  be  paid  out  upon 
proper  vouchers  only  upon  his  written  order,  countersigned  by  the  President ; 
and  all  checks,  drafts  and  orders,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Society,  shall 
be  indorsed  by  the  Treasurer  for  deposit;  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
property  and  investments  of  the  Society;  all  books,  accounts  and  records  in 
his  hands  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  President  and 
the  Executive  Committee.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the 
Treasurer,  then  any  officer  of  the  Society  may  be  designated  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  act  in  his  place  during  such  absence  or  disability;  and 
in  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  President,  then  the  First  Vice- 
President  is  authorized  to  countersign,  as  aforesaid;  and  in  case  of  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  President  and  First  Vice-President,  then  the 
Second  Vice-President  shall  so  countersign  such  orders. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  sucli  bonds  as  may  be  required  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  deposit  all  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such  bank  or  banks 
as  the  President  and  tlie  Executive  Committee  may  designate. 

He  shall  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury  for  auditing 
purposes,  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  and  also  whenever  called 
upon  by  the  Executive  Conunittee  or  the  President. 

Article  Fourteen. 
The  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  and  emj)loy  counsel,  who  shall  be  the  legal  adviser,  or 
advisers,  of  the  Society  and  its  officers. 

Article  Fifteen. 

1.  The  Society  has  no  general  agents,  authorized  to  incur  any  pecuniary 
obligations  in  its  behalf  by  their  acts  or  omissions.  No  agent  with  such 
powers  shall  be  at  any  time  created  or  appointed  by  any  of  the  Society's 
officers,  nor  by  its  Executive  Committee. 

2.  Tlie  Special  Agents  of  the  Society  shall  be  appointed  and  removed 
at  will,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  President,  or  Executive  Committee.  They 
shall  be  subject  to  and  governed  by  such  rules  and  orders  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  President  or  Executive  Committee,  consistent  with  the 
By-Laws. 

3.  Special  Agents  shall  receive  such  salary  or  pecuniary  compensation 
for  their  services  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  determined  by  the  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  that  Committee. 

4.  No  Special  Agent  is  authorized  to  incur  any  pecuniary  liability 
whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  nor  is  any  illegal  act  or  omission  on 
his  part  to  be  deemed  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  as  such  Special 
Agent,  or  as  sanctioned  by  the  Society. 

Article  Sixteen. 
At  the   Annual   Meeting   of   the   Society   in   each   year,   the   President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  present  their  Annual  Reports. 

Article  Seventeen. 
No  alteration  shall  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  any  of  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Society,  unless  such  alteration  shall  first  be  proposed  in 
writing  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  entered  at  length  on 
the  minutes,  with  the  name  of  the  Director  proposing  the  same,  and  adopted 
by  such  Board  at  a  subsequent  meeting  thereof. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
(HURD'S  REVISED  STATUTES,  CRIMINAL  CODE) 

concerning  cruelty  to  children. 
Chap.  38,  Sec.  492. — Certain  Employment  of  Children  Forbidden.     It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any 
child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  exhibit,   use,  employ,   or  in  any 

Note: — Many  cities,  towns  and  villages  have  ordinances  relating  to 
cruelty  to  children  and  animals. 
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manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person  in  or  for  the  vocation  or  occu- 
pation, ser\-iee  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instriunents,  rope 
or  wire  walking,  dancing,  begging  or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortion- 
ist, rider  or  acrobat  in  any  place  whatsoever,  or  for  any  obscene,  indecent 
or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice  whatsoever,  or  for,  or  in  any 
business,  exhibition  or  vocation,  injurious  to  the  health,  or  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  cause,  procure  or  encourage  any  such  child  to 
engage  therein.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  or  attect 
the  employment  or  use  of  any  such  child  as  a  singer  or  musician  in  any 
church,  school  or  academy,  or  in  the  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or 
practice  of  music. 

Sec.  493. — Unlaivful  to  Exhibit.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit,  or  have  in  custody  any 
child  under  the  age  and  for  the  purposes  prohibited  in  section  492  hereof. 

Sec.  494. — Order  as  to  Custody.  When  it  shall  appear  that  any 
person  has  made  such  unlawful  use  of,  or  has  committed  a  criminal  assault 
upon  any  child,  such  child  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
court,  who  may  make  such  order  as  is  now  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of 
vagrant,  truant,  disorderly,  pauper  or  destitute  children. 

Sec.  495. — Endangering  of  Life  or  Health.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  having  the  care  or  custody  of  such  child  wilfully  to  cause  or 
permit  the  life  of  such  child  to  be  endangered,  or  the  health  of  such  child 
to  be  injured,  or  to  wilfully  cause  or  permit  such  child  to  be  placed  in 
such  a  situation  that  its  life  or  health  may  be  endangered. 

Sec.  496. — Fenalty.  Whoever  shall  be  guilty  of  cruelty  to  any  child 
in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  this,  or  in  the  foregoing  sections,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  ($5)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  ($200)  dollars, 
and  justices  of  the  peace  and  police  justices  or  police  magistrates  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases: 

First — By  cruelly  beating,  torturing,  tormenting,  overworking,  mutilat- 
ing, or  causing,  or  knowingly  allowing  the  same  to  be  done. 

Second — By  unnecessarily  failing  to  provide  any  child  in  his  or  her 
charge  or  custody  with  proper  food,  drink,  shelter  and  raiment. 

Third — By  abandoning  any  child. 

Sec.  497. — Cruelty  to  Children  and  Others.  Any  person  who  shall 
wilfully  or  unnecessarily  expose  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  shall 
wilfully  or  unnecessarily  in  any  manner  injure  in  health  or  limb  any  child, 
apprentice  or  other  person  under  his  legal  control  shall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  ($200)  dollars,  and  justices  of  the  peace  and  police 
justices  or  magistrates  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  are  hereby  repealed. 

[Approved  June  21st,  1895.     In  force  July  1st,  1895.] 

concerning  cruelty  to  animals. 

Chap.  38,  Sec.  50. — Wlioever  shall  be  guilty  of  cruelty  to  any  animal 
in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$3  nor  more  than  $200,  viz.: 

First. — By  overloading,  overdriving,  overworking,  cruelly  beating,  tor- 
turing, tormenting,  mutilating,  or  cruelly  killing  any  animal,  or  causing  or 
knowingly  allowing  the  same  to  be  done. 

Second. — By  cruelly  working  any  old,  maimed,  infirm,  sick  or  disabled 
animal,  or  causing,  or  knowingly  allowing  the  same  to  be  done. 

Third. — By  unnecessarily  failing  to  provide  any  animal  in  his  charge 
or  custody,  as  owner  or  otherwise,  with  proper  food,  drink  and  shelter. 

Fourth. — By  abandoning  any  old,  maimed,  infirm,  sick  or  disabled 
animal. 

Fifth. — By  carrying  or  driving,  or  causing  to  be  carried  or  driven  or 
kept,  any  animal  in  an  unnecessarily  cruel  manner. 

Sec.  51. — No  railroad  or  other  common  carrier  in  the  carrying  or  trans- 
portation of  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  other  animals  shall  allow  the  same 
to  be  confined  in  any  car  more  than  thirty-six  consecutive  hours,  unless 
delayed  by  storm  or  accident,  when  they  shall  be  so  fed  and  watered  as  soon 
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after  the  expiration  of  such  time  as  may  reasonably  be  done.  When  so 
unloaded  they  shall  be  properly  fed,  watered  and  sheltered  during  such  rest 
by  the  owner,  consignee  or  person  in  custody  thereof,  and  in  case  of  their 
default,  then  by  the  railroad  company  transporting  them,  at  the  expense  of 
said  owner,  consignee  or  person  in  custody  of  the  same;  and  such  company 
shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  animals  until  the  same  is  paid.  A  violation  of 
this  section  shall  subject  the  offender  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $3  nor  more 
than  $200. 

Sec.  52. — Bull  Baiting,  Code  Fighting,  Etc.  Whoever  shall  keep  or  use, 
or  in  any  way  be  connected  with  or  interested  in  the  managament  of,  or 
shall  receive  money  for  the  admission  of  any  person  to  any  place  kept  or 
used  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  or  baiting  any  bull,  bear,  dog,  cock  or 
other  creature,  and  every  person  who  shall  engage,  encourage,  aid  or  assist 
therein,  or  who  shall  permit  or  suffer  any  place  to  be  so  kept  or  used,  and 
every  person  who  shall  visit  such  place  so  kept  or  used,  or  who  shall  be 
found  therein,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than  $200. 

Sec.  203. — To  Domestic  Animals.  Whoever  wilfully  and  maliciously 
kills,  wounds,  maims,  disfigures  or  poisons  any  domestic  animal,  or  exposes 
any  poisonous  substance,  with  intent  that  the  life  of  any  such  animal  should 
be  destroyed  thereby,  such  animal  being  the  property  of  another,  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  three  years, 
or  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  both:  Provided,  that  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  persons  owning  sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals,  who  may,  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  and  good  intentions, 
put  out  poison  on  his  own  premises  where  sheep  are  kept,  to  kill  sheep- 
killing  dogs. 

Sec.  471.— To  Be  Paid  to  Societies  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  Etc. 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  Gt-ueral  Assembly:  That  all  the  fines,  paid  in  money,  imposed 
through  the  agency  of  any  humane  society  or  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals  and  children  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
shall,  wlien  collected,  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such  society,  to  be 
applied  towards  its  support. 

Sec.  472. — Society  to  Be  Incorporated  Under  Laws  of  Illinois.  2. 
That  all  the  fines  paid  in  money  imposed  through  the  agency  of  any 
humane  society  (or  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and 
children)  under  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  any  city,  town  or  village,  within 
the  State  of  Illinois,  may,  when  collected,  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
such  society :  Provided,  such  society  named  in  this  act  shall  be  incorporated 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

enforcement  of  the  law  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals. 
Chap.  8,  Sec.   24. — An  act  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for 
prevention   of   cruelty   to   animals.      (Approved   May   25,    1877.      In   force 
July  1,  1877.) 

Governor  to  Appoint  Officers.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  represented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  officer  for  the  town  of  Lake,  Cook  County,  two  officers  for  East 
St.  Louis,  St.  Clair  County,  and  one  officer  for  the  city  of  Peoria,  Peoria 
County,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  two  years  respectively,  or  until  a  suc- 
cessor'to  such  officer  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified,  and  the  duty  of  each 
officer  so  appointed  shall  be  to  cause  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the 
prevention  of  crueltv  to  animals.  (As  amended  by  act  approved  May  11, 
1905.     In  force  July  1,  1905.) 

Sec.  27. — Duty  of  Oncers.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  officers 
so  appointed  to  see  that  all  stock  in  the  stock  yard  or  stock  yards  in  his 
respective  covmty,  or  at  any  distillery,  brewery,  factory,  or  other  place 
where  stock  are  confined,  housed  or  fed,  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for, 
and  that  stock  receive  the  full  amount  of  feed  for  which  the  owner  or 
shipper  is  charged.  (As  amended  by  act  approved  June  30,  1885.  In 
force  July  1,  1885.) 

ANIMALS   AND  BIRDS   FERAE   NATURAE. 

An  Act   declaring   certain  animals  and  birds   ferae  naturae  to  be  personal 
property.     (Approved  April  10,  1877.     In  force  July  1,  1877.) 
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Sec.  28.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  rep- 
resented in  the  General  Assembly,  that  all  birds  and  animals  ferae  naturae 
or  naturally  wild,  when  raised  or  in  domestication,  or  kept  in  enclosures 
and  reduced  to  possession,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  objects  of  ownership 
and  absolute  title,  the  same  as  cattle  and  other  property,  and  shall  receive 
the  same  protection  of  law,  and  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent 
shall  be  the  subject  of  trespass  or  larceny,  as  other  personal  property. 

MUTILATION  OP  HORSES. 

An  Act  to   prevent   the  mutilation  of  horses.      (Approved   June   17,   1891. 

In  force  July  1,  1891.) 

Sec.  74. — Cutting  Solid  Part  of  Tail. — Penalty.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repiesented  in  General  Assembly, 
That  whoever  cuts  the  solid  part  of  the  tail  of  any  horse  in  the  operation 
known  as  docking,  or  by  any  other  operation  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
shortening  the  tail,  and  whoever  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  or  assist 
in  doing  such  cutting,  unless  the  same  is  proved  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  horse, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $200. 

BIRD   DAY. 

An  Act  entitled  ' '  An  act  to  encourage  the  protection  of  wild  birds. ' ' 
(Approved  May  16,  1903.  In  force  July  1,  1903.) 
Sec.  75. — Bird  Day.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  the  Governor  shall, 
annually,  in  the  Spring,  designate  by  proclamation  a  "Bird  Day"  (which 
shall  be  the  same  day  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  as  "Arbor  Day,"  as 
provided  by  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees," 
approved  June  10,  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887),  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  State  as  a  day  on  which  to  hold  appropriate  exercises  in  the  public 
schools  and  elsewhere  tending  to  show  the  value  of  the  wild  birds  and  the 
necessity  for  their  protection,  thus  contributing  to  the  comforts  and 
attractions   of   our   State. 

HUilAXE    EDUCATION    LAW. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  moral  and  humane  education  in  the  public  schools 

and  to  prohibit  certain  practices  inimical  thereto. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher 
of  a  public  school  in  this  State  to  teach  the  puj^ils  thereof  honesty,  kind- 
ness, justice  and  moral  courage  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  crime  and 
raising  the   standard   of   good   citizenship. 

Sec.  2. — In  every  public  school  within  this  State  not  less  than  one- 
half  hour  of  each  week  during  the  whole  of  each  term  of  school  shall  be 
devoted  to  teaching  the  pupils  thereof  kindness  and  justice  to  and  humane 
treatment  and  protection  of  birds  and  animals,  and  the  important  part 
they  fulfill  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  shall  be  optional  with  each 
teacher  whether  it  shall  be  a  consecutive  half  hour  or  a  few  minutes  daily, 
or  whether  such  teaching  shall  be  through  humane  reading,  daily  incidents, 
stories,   personal   example   or   in   connection   with   nature  study. 

Sec.  3. — No  experiment  upon  any  living  creature  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  in  any  study  shall  be  made  in  any  public  school  of  this 
State.  No  animal  provided  by,  nor  killed  in  the  presence  of  any  pupil  of 
a  public  school,  shall  be  used  for  dissection  in  such  school,  and  in  no 
case  shall  dogs  or  cats  be  killed  for  such  purpose.  Dissection  of  dead 
animals,  or  any  parts  thereof,  shall  be  confined  to  the  class  room  and  shall 
not  be  practiced  in  the  presence  of  any  pupil  not  engaged  in  the  study 
to  be   illustrated  thereby. 

Sec.  4. — The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  this  State  and 
the  committee  in  charge  of  preparing  the  program  for  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  shall  include  therein  moral  and 
humane  education.  The  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  county  and  of 
each  city  shall  include  once  each  year  moral  and  humane  education  in  the 
program  of  the  teachers '  institute  which  is  held  under  his  or  her  supervision. 

Sec.  5. — The  principal  or  teacher  of  each  public  school  shall  state 
briefly  in  each   of  his   or  her   monthly   reports   whether   the  provisions   of 
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this  act  have  been  complied  with  in  the  school  under  his  or  her  control. 
No  teacher  who  knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  Sections  1,  2  or  3 
of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  public 
school  moneys  than  would  otherwise  be  due  for  services  for  the  month  in 
which  such  provision  shall  be  violated.  This  act  shall  apply  to  common 
schools  only  and  shall  not  be  construed  as  requiring  religious  or  sectarian 
teaching. 

Approved  June  14,   1909. 

TO    PREVENT    SHOOTING    OF    LIVE    PIGEONS,    fOWL    OR    OTHER    BIRDS. 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  shooting  of  live  pigeons,  fowl  or  other  birds  for 
amusement  or  as  a  test  of  skill  in  marksmanship.  (Approved  April 
7,    1905.      In   force   July   1,   1905). 

Sec.  76. — Keeping  or  Using  Live  Pigeons,  Etc.,  for  a  Target. — Penalty. 
1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly:  Any  person  who  keeps  or  uses  a  live  pigeon,  fowl 
or  other  bird  for  the  purpose  of  a  target,  or  to  be  shot  at,  either  for 
amusement  or  as  a  test  of  skill  in  marksmanship,  or  shoots  at  a  bird  kept 
or  used  as  aforesaid,  or  is  a  party  to  such  shooting,  or  leases  any  building, 
room,  field  or  premises,  or  knowingly  permits  the  use  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  such  shooting,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  for  each 
violation  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  twenty 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  the 
shooting  of  wild  game  in  its  wild  state. 

GAME. 

An   Act  for  the  protection  of   game,  wild  fowl  and  birds,   and  to   repeal 

certain   acts   relating   thereto.      (Approved   April   28,   1903.      In   force 

July    1,    1903). 

Chap.  61,  Sec.  3.— What  Birds  Not  to  Be  Killed.— FenaUj.—Pro- 
tection  of  Fruit. — Game  Birds.  8.  Any  person  who  shall,  within  the  State, 
kill  or  catch,  or  have  in  his  or  her  possession,  living  or  dead,  any  wild  bird 
or  part  of  bird  other  than  a  game  bird,  English  sparrow,  crow,  crow-black- 
bird or  fhicken  hawk,  or  who  shall  purchase,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any 
such  wild  bird  or  part  of  bird  after  it  has  been  killed  or  caught,  shall,  for 
each  offense  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for  each  bird  killed  or 
caught  or  had  in  his  or  her  possession,  liA-ing  or  dead,  or  imprisoned  for 
ten  days,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court:  Provided.  That  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  jirevent  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
lands  from  destroying  any  such  birds  or  animals  when  deemed  necessary 
by  hJm  for  the  protection  of  fruits  or  property.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
act  the  following  only  shall  be  considered  game  birds:  The  Anatidae, 
commonly  known  as  swans,  geese,  brant  and  river  and  sea  ducks;  the 
"Ballidae,  commonly  known  as  rails,  and  Gallinules,  the  Limicolae,  commonly 
known  as  shore  birds,  plovers,  surf  birds,  snipe,  woodcock  and  pipers, 
tatlers  and  curlews;  the  Callinae,  commonly  known  as  wild  turkeys, 
grouse,  prairie  chicken,  pheasants,  partridges,  quails  and  mourning  doves. 

Sec.  11. — Owner  ship  of  Game  in  State.  The  ownership  of  and  the 
title  of  all  wild  game  birds  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  in  the  State,  and  no  wild  game  or  birds  shall  be  taken  or  killed  in 
any  juanner  or  at  auy  time  except  the  person  so  taking  or  killing  shall 
consent  that  the  title  of  said  game  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  use  and  disposition  of  the  same 
after  such  taking  or  killing.  The  taking  or  killing  of  wild  game  or  birds 
at  any  time  or  in  any  manner  or  by  any  person  shall  be  deemed  a  con- 
sent of  said  person  that  the  title  to  such  game  or  birds  shall  be  and 
remain  in  the  State,  for  said  purpose  of  regulating  the  use  and  disposition 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  12. — Destroying  Nests  or  Eggs  of  Wild  Game. — Penalty.  12. 
Any  person  who  shall,  within  the  State  of  Illinois,  take  or  needlessly 
destroy  the  nest  or  the  eggs  of  any  wild  game  or  birds,  or  shall  have  such 
nest  or  eggs  in  his  or  her  possession  shall  be  subject  for  each  offense  to  a 
fine  or  five  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  ten  days  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the   court. 
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THE  ECONOMICS  OF  LIGHTING,  SANITATION 
AND  VENTILATION 


BV     MEYER    J.     STURM. 


Note. — The  first  lecture  of  the  course  to 
be  given  under  the  auspices  of  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society  for  the  winter  of  1912,  was 
delivered  Saturday  evening,  March  2d,  in 
the  New  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Society's 
Building. 

The  lecture  was  on  the  subject  of  The 
Economics  of  Lighting,  Sanitation  and  Ven- 
tilation, and  was  given  by  Mr.  Meyer  J. 
Sturm,  architect,  before  an  audience  that 
filled  the  hall. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  lecture 
to  set  before  you  the  proper  plan  for 
a  stable.  All  architectural  considera- 
tions will  be  eliminated,  except  so  far 
as  they  refer  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, namely,  the  proper  lighting, 
sanitation  and  ventilation  of  the  barn. 

The  horse  is  of  a  highly  sensitive 
character  and  has  an  unusual  mental 
capacity,  being  subject  to  much  the 
same  mental  and  physical  conditions 
as  the  human  being.  To  conserve  his 
energy  the  stable  must  be  well  lighted 
and  ventilated  and  must  be  made  sani- 
tary in  other  manners  than  in  its  first 
construction.  Therefore,  studying 
from  the  economical  standpoint,  we 
will  start  with  the  corollary  that  light- 
ing, sanitation  and  ventilation  of  the 
stable  all  go  toward  the  efficiency  of 
the  animal.  We  will  take  up  the 
lighting  problem  first,  and  in  doing  so 
we  include,  to  some  extent,  that  of 
sanitation. 

Probably  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical way  of  obtaining  the  proper 
amount  of  light,  and  at  the  same  time 


the  proper  amount  of  sanitation,  is  to 
whitewash  all  of  the  walls  and  ceilings 
and  the  stable  fittings  throughout.  It 
is  advisable  that  this  be  done  in  a 
waterproof  and  weatherproof  manner, 
and  there  is  herewith  given  the  genu- 
ine recipe  for  Government  Whitewash 
which  is  guaranteed  to  resist  wind  and 
weather  for  years.  The  results  to  be 
obtained  will  more  than  pay  the  maker 
for  compounding  it.  The  whitewash 
is  made  as  follows : 

"Slake  half  a  bushel  of  lime  with  boiling 
water;  cover  for  an  hour;  strain  through  a 
fine  sieve  and  stir  in  a  peck  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  enough  warm  water  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly ;  boil  three  pounds  of  rice  to  a 
thin  porridge  and  stir  in  while  hot.  Soak 
half  a  pound  of  glue  in  cold  water  for  an 
hour,  then  bring  to  boiling  point  by  setting 
the  vessel  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  over  the 
fire;  stir  into  the  lime  mixture  together 
witli  half  a  pound  of  Spanish  whiting.  Now 
pour  into  this  five  gallons  of  hot  water,  stir 
for  three  minutes  from  the  bottom,  cover 
to  exclude  dust,  and  let  it  alone  for  two  days. 
Apply  hot  when  you  are  ready  to  use  it.  * 
A  pint  of  the  mixture  will  cover  a  square 
yard  of  the   surface. 

V2   bu.  lime at  80c  per  bbl 16 

1  pk.  salt at    Ic  per  lb 16 

i-j  lb.  glue at  15c  per  lb 08 

V'  lb.  Spanish  whtg.  .at  10c  per  lb 05 

3   lbs.   rice at    4c  per  lb 12 

.57 

Water  to  slake   lime 52  pints 

Water  to  dissolve   salt 16  pints 

Water  to  make  rice  porridge 12  pints 

Water  to  thin  supra 40  pints 

120 


r 
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Whole  mixture  makes  120  pints  at  V-  cent 
per  pint.  A  pint  will  cover  one  square  yard 
or  1,080  square  feet  for  57  cents,  or  the 
four  walls  of  a  barn  over  25x40  and  10  feet 
high.  Will  resist  wind  and  weather  for 
years.  One  application  for  whiteness  and 
cleanliness  each  two  or  three  years,  com- 
pounding each   time. 


If  the  stable  is  lighted  by  windows 
on  only  one  side  or  on  two  sides,  the 
result  will  be  the  best  mode  of  lighting- 
for  man  and  animal ;  namely,  reflected 
light,  and  in  this  instance  the  white- 
wash being  without  gjoss,  is  without 
glare,  which  is  most  important. 

The  upper  part  ,of  the  windows 
should  be  glazed  and  the  lower  sash 
made  in  such  manner  that  a  frame  can 
be  slipped  into  it  much  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  frame  used  for  fancy  work. 
In  this  way  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  can 
be  put  over  each  one  of  the  windows 
and  the  inside  frame  slipped  in,  mak- 
ing a  tight  screen  which  excludes  all 
of  the  dust  and  prevents  any  wind  or 
direct  drafts,  but  giving  plenty  of 
fresh  air  at  all  times. 

These  cloths  can  l)e  removed, 
washed  and  put  back,  it  being  expedi- 
ent to  use  two  sets  of  cloths  so  that  one 
may  always  be  kept  in  readiness.  For 
this,  a  few  yards  of  cheesecloth  at  a 
few  cents  per  yard  can  be  used  for 
years. 

It  would  be  just  as  economical  to 
put  in  a  system  of  indirect  lighting, 
such  as  is  used  in  banks  and  assembly 
halls  and  residences,  in  your  barn. 
This  is  especially  true  since  your  barn 
v/ould  be  all  white  and  there  would  be 
no  direct  light  to  shine  in  the  horse:^' 
eyes,  but  the  entire  barn  would  have 
an  effulgent  glow.  Direct  lights 
could  be  placed  in  the  washing  room 
and  all  places  where  needed. 

I  have  experimented  as  follows :  I 
have  raised  chickens,  being  exceed- 
ingly careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
breed  so  as  to  be  sure  I  was  getting 
the  highest  eflficiency  in  the  fowl.     I 


built  a  house  of  clap-boarding  and 
lined  it  with  Beaver  Board,  first  water- 
proofing both  sides  of  this  material 
and  then  putting  a  coat  of  cement 
paint  on  the  waterproofing  on  the  in- 
side, covering  this  with  waterproofed 
whitewash,  the  entirq  front  of  the 
house  being  made  of  glass  with 
movable  sash  hinged  at  the  top.  Dur- 
ing the  first  winter  of  my  experiment, 
I  used  these  windows  for  ventilation, 
opening  and  closing  them  according 
to  the  weather  conditions,  and  feeding 
for  egg  production. 

The  second  year  I  closed  these  sash 
entirely,  taking  out  the  glass  and  tack- 
ing linen  sheets  over  all  of  the  open- 
ings in  the  house.  The  first  year  with 
30  hens,  all  tested  layers,  my  results 
were  about  2^/2  to  3  dozen  eggs  per 
week.  In  my  second  year,  with  the 
same  feeding,  with  the  exception  of 
the  water  factor,  with  about  15  old 
hens  and  15  pullets.  I  produced  froiu 
5  to  7  dozen  eggs  per  week,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  this  winter  was 
considerably  colder  than  the  first  one ; 
in  fact,  during  the  month  of  January, 
with  my  egg  production  at  no  time 
under  5  dozen  per  week,  the  average 
tem])erature  for  the  month  varied 
from  zero  to  18  degrees  below  zero, 
with  an  average  of  11  9/10  degrees 
for  the  month.  The  egg  production 
has  consistently  increased  from  month 
to  month  up  to  7  dozen  per  week  at 
present. 

Last  year,  each  morning,  I  gave 
the  chickens  warm  water  to  drink,  but 
during  this  year  I  used  a  lamp  under 
the  drinking  fountain,  giving  them 
warm  water  the  entire  day.  There 
has  been  no  sickness  during  the  two 
years,  nor  have  I  lost  a  chicken  dur- 
ing that  time  through  any  exposure. 
Aly  first  consideration  was  proper 
ventilation  without  draft  of  any  char- 
acter ;  my  second  brought  about  prac- 
tically by  the  first — was  a  coop  which 
was  sanitary  and  had  no  dampness. 
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The  matter  of  feeding,  in  relation 
to  efficiency  is  of  vital  importance. 
My  entire  feeding  in  the  morning  was 
for  egg  production,  giving  the  chick- 
ens a  mixed  feed  with  proper  charcoal, 
grit  and  egg-shell  and  green  food, 
making  them  work  for  this — scratch 
for  their  food — so  that  none  of  this 
went  to  fat;  in  the  afternoon,  the  feed- 
ing, was  entirely  for  warmth,  being 
almost  entirely  of  corn.  In  this  man- 
ner the  chickens  would  store  up  the 
sufficient  heat  during  the  night  to 
keep  them  perfectly  comfortable  in 
the  cold  coop. 

Applying  this  to  the  horse,  my  con- 
tention is  that  when  the  animal  is  fed 
in  the  morning  it  should  be  for  the 
building  up  of  tissue  which  it  expends 
in  working,  and  that  the  waste  of 
these  tissues  in  the  muscular  action 
produces  sufficient  heat  or  combus- 
tion to  keep  the  animal  warm  during 
the  day.  The  noon  feeding  of  the 
horse  should  go  to  make  up  the  tissue 
that  he  has  lost  during  the  morning, 
and  to  give  him  sufficient  energy  for 
his  afternoon's  work.  At  night  he 
should  be  fed  for  warmth  entirely. 
Necessarily,  the  season  of  the  }ear 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
the  problems  of  sanitation  and  venti- 
lation and  lighting  are  comparatively 
simple  during  the  summer,  and  these 
suggestions  are  meant  for  such  times 
as  the  weather  is  cold  and  precautions 
are  necessary. 

In  the  ventilation  of  the  stable:  If 
the  windows  are  along  one  side  there 
should  be  ventilators  put  in  at  the 
ceiling  line  on  the  other  side  leading 
into  flues  built  above  the  line  of  the 
roof  to  give  circulation,  in  this  wav 
eliminating  all  of  the  deleterious  sub- 
stances which  are  given  off  from  the 
horse,  both  from  his  breath  and  his 
body,  and  also  giving  circulation  to 
keep  the  barn  from  becoming  damp. 
This  can  onlv  be  accomplished  bv  a 
slifht  circulation. 

From    an    economic    standpoint,    if 


\ou  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
horse  by  10  or  15  or  even  50  per 
cent,  you  are  saving  money.  With 
a  good,  healthful,  sanitary,  well- 
lighted  barn,  you  eliminate  the  cost 
of  veterinary  services,  and  what  is 
more  important,  the  loss  of  horses 
through  diseases  caused  by  bad  air. 
The  average  life  of  draft  horses  haul- 
ing heavy  loads  in  Chicago  is  about 
five  years.  The  fair  value  of  a  draft 
horse  is  at  the  very  least  about  $200. 
(iood  conditions  in  a  stable  should  at 
least  double  the  life  of  the  horse,  aside 
from  the  important  factor  of  the  hu- 
mane feature,  in  giving  the  horse 
everything  that  you  consider  you  your- 
self would  like  in  living  conditions. 

The  diseases  caused  by  bad  air  are 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  diseases  to  which 
horses  are  subject.  Six  thousand 
eight  hundred  horses  died  in  191 1,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dead  Animals  in  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago, and  one  of  our  veterinaries  states 
that  30  per  cent  of  these  were  due  to 
bad  air,  or  in  other  words,  2,000  horses 
a  \ear  could  be  saved,  and  at  the  mini- 
mum value  of  $200  each,  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  cents  each  year  for 
])roper  ventilation  and  sanitation,  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  $400,000. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  great 
waste  on  this  one  point  alone.  All 
ventilation  should  be  for  comfort,  the 
«  good  health  factor  coming  wnth  this, 
whereas  if  you  take  the  latter,  i.  e., 
good  health  as  your  basic  principle, 
\ou  are  not  attaining  the  comfort  that 
should  be  given  with  perfect  ventila- 
tion. In  other  words,  cold  air  that  is 
pure  is  healthful.  Hot  air  that  is  pure 
is  also  healthful,  but  neither  cold  air 
nor  hot  air  are  comfortable  under  all 
conditions. 

The  horse  is  inured  to  conditions  of 
cold,  and  if  the  cold  air  be  pure,  you 
are  getting  the  perfect  ventilation  con- 
ditions so  long  as  all  the  other  condi- 
tions set  forth  here  are  kept  in  mind. 

To   sum   up   the   matter   of  ventila- 
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tion,  sanitation  and  lighting  in  dollars 
and  cents  :  Under  these  conditions,  by 
the  practical  elimination  of  the  vet- 
erinary so  far  as  the  diseases  of  the 
horse  are  concerned,  the  elimination  to 
a  great  extent  of  loss  of  the  animal  by 
disease,  the  lengthening  of  the  term  of 
service  of  the  horse  to  practically  dou- 
ble, the  fact  that  the  barn  can  be 
kept  sanitary  and  well  ventilated,  in- 
creasing the  efficiency,  and  that  it 
can  be  done  at  a  minimum  of  cost, — 
for  each  one  hundred  horses,  if  you 
save  one  cent  per  day,  which  elim- 
inates loss,  you  have  a  saving  in  in- 
terest of  5%  on  $7,200.00,  and  if  you 
save  ten  cents  per  day  per  horse,  you 
are  saving  the  interest  at  5%  on 
$72,000.00. 

Not  only  is  this  economical,  but  it 
is  the  proper  and  humane  standpoint. 

The  subject  of  proper  ventilation, 
especially  in  the  home,  is  so  inex- 
haustible that  I  can  only  give  you  a 
few  of  the  requirements.  The  Chi- 
cago \"entilation  Commission  has 
made  exhaustive  tests  both  for  com- 
fort and  good  health  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  people  working  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  comfort  factor,  is  the 
most  essential  under  all  circumstances. 
Both  cold  and  sub-heated  air  may  be 
pure,  -but  not  comfortable  under  all 
conditions.  It  has  been  found  by 
experimentation  that  a  temperature  of 
about  68  degrees,  with  a  humidity  of 
52  degrees,  is  the  most  comfortable 
and  the  most  healthful  temperature 
that  can  be  approximated. 

The  matter  of  obtaining  the  proper 
temperature  at  68  degrees  is  relative- 
ly simple,  but  the  matter  of  the  humid- 
ity is  not  so  simple  inasmuch  as  with 
a  temperature  of  68  degrees  and  a 
relative  humidity  of  70,'  the  room  feels 
uncomfortably  warm.  At  53  degrees 
of  relative  humidity  you  get  what  is 
known  as  the  precipitation  or  dew- 
point,   and   some   of   the  humidity   in 


the  air  is  precipitated  until  it  comes 
to  the  normal  or  52,  in  which  case  you 
get  a  slight  frost  on  the  window. 
Therefore,  frost  on  the  window  is  not 
an  indication  that  a  room  is  cold,  but 
that  it  is  in  a  healthful  condition  so 
far  as  the  humidity  is  concerned. 

In  the  ordinary  room  the  size  of 
this  lecture  hall,  on  the  system  of 
getting  humidity  by  evaporating  water 
in  pans  on  your  radiators  or  on  your 
registers,  it  would  take  from  45  to 
64  gallons  of  water  per  day  to  get  the 
proper  humidity.  The  best  humidi- 
fier that  has  yet  been  found  for  sim- 
ple purposes  is  the  open  air  valve  on 
the  radiator  to  permit  a  certain 
amount  of  steam  to  evaporate  into  the 
room. 

In  large  assembly  halls  where  the 
enormous  amount  of  heat  thrown  ofif 
from  human  bodies  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  also  the  humidity 
of  expired  air  and  the  humidity  thrown 
ofif  the  body,  the  subject  is  one  which 
needs  more  careful  calculation  than  in 
the  ordinary  home  problem. 

Even  the  opening  of  windows  in 
the  morning  and  the  airing  out  of 
rooms  is  better  than  no  air  at  all.  but 
if  we  all  realize  that  sleeping  in  a 
room  with  an  open  window  and  hav- 
ing, an  air  circulation  is  the  most 
healthful  condition  we  could  possibly 
get  to  store  up  energy,  none  of  us 
would  sleep  with  our  windows  closed. 

The  process  of  respiration  or 
breathing  is  one  in  which  an  inter- 
change of  gases  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  the  oxygen  passing  from  the 
air  into  the  body  and  distributed 
through  the  body  by  the  blood,  and 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  lung  cells 
to  the  air  thrown  off.  The  air  from 
the  lungs  in  breathing,  is  also  satu- 
rated with  water-vapor.  In  propor- 
tion to  their  weight,  children  give  off 
twice  as  much  carbon  dioxide  as 
adults ;  hence  the  importance  of  ade- 
quate ventilation  in  rooms  occupied  by 
little  ones. 
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The  amount  of  this  Hmitation  need 
not  be  gone  into  here,  but  in  every 
instance  calculations  and  observations 
are  made  and  the  high  humidities  are 
as  much  to  be  guarded  against  as  low 
humidities  in  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  effects  of  foul  air  on  health 
and  comfort  is  one  which  would  take 
up  considerably  more  time  than  I 
could  devote  to^  the  subject  this  eve- 
ning, but  while  the  harmful  eft"ects  of 
foul  air  may  not  be  immediate  other 
than  the  effects  on  one's  comfort  or 
mental  acuteness,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  frequent  and  protracted  ex- 
posure to  such  air,  as  in  the  case  of 
poorly  ventilated  school  buildings  or 
homes,  that  the  result  is  a  lowered 
vitality  of  the  occupant,  rendering 
them  more  susceptible  to  disease,  and 
considered  again  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  result  in  lessened  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  entire  family  in  the  other. 

Relative  to  \the  fresh  air  in  the 
home  or  the  necessity  for  ventilation, 
there  is  so  much  of  this  subject  that 
I  can  only  mention  one  or  two  points. 
Primarily,  live  and  sleep  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  open  air.  It  increases 
the  vigor ;  it  increases  the  resisting 
power  of  the  body  to  disease  and  it 
helps  to  burn  up  and  clean  and  rid 
our  tissues  of  waste  products  which 
are  poisons  if  retained,  and  what  is 
not  least,  it  greatly  reduces  the  risks 
of  infection. 

Let  me  add  just  one  word  in  refer- 
ence to  water.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
to  have  clean,  fresh  and  wholesome 
water  for  animals  as  for  human 
beings.  All  drinking  vessels  and 
glasses  should  be  kept  clean  in  the 
home ;  that  all  horses'  troughs  and 
receptacles  for  the  giving  of  water 
to  animals  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  that  the  water  given  to  all 
animals  be  tempered  as  the  season  of 
the  year  requires. 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  PENN  NIXON 

Mr.  William  Penn  Nixon,  well- 
known  editor  and  publisher,  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1912. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  descended  from  an 
excellent  old  Virginia  family,  all  born 
and  bred  in  the  South,  of  whom  he, 
himself,  was  the  first  to  come  North. 
He  was  educated  at  Farmer's  College, 
near  Cincinnati,  and  graduated  from 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

After  admission  to  the  bar  he  prac- 
ticed law  for  several  years  in  Cincin- 
nati, serving  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  for  three  years.  He 
entered  upon  his  newspaper  career  in 
1868,  as  commercial  editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle.  In  the  early  70's 
he  moved  to  Chicago  to  become  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Inter  Ocean; 
afterward  he  became  general  manager 
and  editor-in-chief. 

Mv.  Nixon  was  chairman  of  the 
public  press  congress  held  during  the 
World's  Fair,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Union  League  and  Chicago 
Press  Clubs.  He  was  selected  as  dele- 
gate at  large  for  Illinois  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  in  1896, 
when  William  McKinley  was  nomi- 
nated. In  1897  he  was  appointed 
United  States  customs  collector  and 
reappointed  in  1901.  He  was,  at  one 
time,  Lincoln  Park  Commissioner, 
and,  still  later,  president  of  that  board. 

For  twenty-six  years  Mr.  Nixon  had 
been  a  director  of  The  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society,  and  it  is  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  this  Society 
chronicles  his  death.  Those  v\^ho 
knew^  him  will  bear  testimony  to  his 
calm,  strong  mind,  his  broad  equity, 
and  his  great  and  constant  human- 
ity. His  life  of  more  than  eighty 
years  is  a  part  of  Chicago's  history ; 
he  served  his  town  and  townspeople 
faithfully  and  well. 
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COMPLAINTS  HANDLED  BY  THE  ILLINOIS 
HUMANE   SOCIETY 

From  February  5  to  3ilarch  2,   1912. 


CHILDREN 

13  children  neglected  by  parents. 

3  children  cruelly  beaten. 

4  children  abused. 

2  children  improperly  cared  for. 

I  child  (boy  of  11)  removed  from 
disorderly  resort. 

I  child  removed  from  immoral  sur- 
roundings. 

I   child  taken  by  adult  to  saloon. 

I   child  sent  to  saloon  for  beer. 

I   child  (girl)  runaway. 

I   child  (girl  of  16)  unruly. 

I   child  returned  to  custody  of  father. 

I  case  (two  children,  6  and  7  years 
old)  left  in  saloon  over  night. 

4  complaints  tobacco  sold  to  minors. 

3  complaints  child  street  trading. 

3  complaints  children  in  destitute 
families. 

I  baby  neglected. 

1  investigation  of  record  of  boy  of 
17  for  ]\Iinneapolis  Humane  So- 
ciety. 

ADULTS. 

1 1   men   drank   and   failed  to   provide 
for  wives  and  children. 

2  men  cruelly  abused  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 

2  women  failed  to  properly  provide 
for  children. 

I  woman  drank  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. 

I  woman  drank  and  neglected  home. 

I   woman  mistreated  her  boys. 

I   woman  neglected  home. 

I    sick  woman  sent  to  hospital. 

4  parents  admonished. 

I   case  aged  parents  cruelly  neglected 

by  grown  children. 
17  persons  admonished. 
I   family,  sick  and  destitute,  helped. 
I   family     quarrel     T  settled     out     of 

court.) 


MISCELLANEOUS   CASES. 

17  complaints  made  and  nothing 
found  to  warrant  action  of  any 
kind. 

XiGHT  Work. 

1  February  29th,  1912.  Officers  Brayne 
and  ^McCarthy  patroled  streets  in  the 
loop  district  looking  for  child  street 
traders.  Found  one  boy  umler  14  years, 
and  took  him   home. 

PROSECITTIOX.S. 

1  Assault  on  school-boy.     Case  64-196. 

1  Improper  parental  care ;  4  children  com- 
mitted to  Methodist  Orphanage  Home  at 
Lake  Bluff,  by  Judge  Pierson  of  Lake 
County.     Case  64-222. 

1  Improper  parental  care  (father)  of  girl 
of  15  years.  Girl  given  into  custody  of 
her  grandmother  and  case  continued  in- 
definitely by  the  Juvenile  Court.  Berner 
case;  64-197. 

1  For  non-support  and  failing  to  provide 
for  family.  Domestic  Court;  Defendant 
gone  to  work;  Case  64-211. 

1  Improper  parental  care  and  guardianship : 
o  children ;  1  girl  paroled  to  Probation 
Officer,  2  boys  sent  to  Feehanville,  1  boy 
and  1  girl  sent  to  friends  in  California. 
Scheffer  case;  64-132. 

1  ^lother  and  .3  children  deserted  by  father 
who  drinks.  Father  found  and  arrested; 
taken  into  Domestic  Court;  ordered  to 
give  bond  to  pay  wife  .$10  per  week  or  go 
to  House  of  Correction.     Case  64-1.58. 

1  Failing  to  provide  for  wife  and  7  children. 
Father  now  at  work  supporting  family. 
Case  64-166. 

1  For  neglecting  4  chihlren.  nine  to  three 
years  old.  Cliildren  committed  to  Guar- 
dian Angels  Home,  father  to  pay  .$20  per 
montli,   l3y  Juvenile  Court.     Case  63-569. 

1  Failing  to  give  proper  medical  treatment 
for  boy  with  crushed  leg.  Sent  to  hos- 
pital under  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.     Case  63-634. 

1  Failing  to  provide  for  family.  Now  at 
work  and  doing  well.     Case  64-166. 

1  Family  neglected  by  man  who  drinks  and 
beats  his  wife  and  children.  Turned  over 
to  Supervisor  at  Blue  Island. 
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1  For  drinking  and  taking  her  six-year-old 
boy  to  saloon.  Woman  sent  to  sanita- 
rium and  cdiild  placed  witii  married  sister 
by  the  Juvenile  Court.     Case  64-67. 

1  Failing  to  provide  for  sick  wife  and  child. 
Juvenile  Court.     Case  61-516. 

Prosecutions. 

1  For  neglecting  family  and  contributing  to 
dependency  of  5  children.  Ordered  by 
Court  to  pay  $8  per  week  and  provide 
suitable  home   for  family.     Case  64-194. 

1  Girl  inclined  to  be  wayward  and  unruly. 
Juvenile  Court.     Case  64-168. 

ANIMALS 

HORSES. 

31  horses  humanely  destroyed. 

21  horses  improperly  shod. 

2  horses  improperly  harnessed. 
45  horses  left  unblanketed. 

29  horses  worked  while  lame. 
'^y  horses  laid  up  from  work. 
28  horses  overloaded. 
9  horses  overworked. 
I  horse  overdriven. 
7  horses     worked     while     suffering 

from  sore  backs  and  shoulders. 
13  horses     worked    while    unfit     for 

service. 
10  horses  cruelly  beaten. 
19  horses  otherwise  abused. 
19  horses  injured  or  sick,  assisted. 
13  horses    not    provided    with    food, 

drink  and  shelter. 
23  horses  sick,  removed  by  ambulance. 
I  horse  worked  with  flapping  blind- 
ers. 
I   horse   beaten    with    club    and    eye 

knocked  out. 
I  complaint — horses  examined  at  ex- 
cavations. 
I   driver     discharged     for     beating 
horse. 

DOGS. 

17  dogs  cruelly  treated. 
4  dogs  humanely  destroyed. 
I  dog  cruelly  treated  in  theatrical  ex- 
hibition. 
I  case  dog-fighting. 
I   complaint  of  dogs  at  Pound. 


CATS. 

10  cats  cruelly  treated. 
2  cats  humanely  destroyed. 

cows. 
I   cow  neglected  and  cruelly  exposed 
to  cold  weather. 

MULES. 

I   mule  overworked  and  overloaded. 

CHICKENS. 

I  carload  chickens ;  improperly  fed 
and  watered  and  exposed  to  in- 
clement weather. 

1  complaint  of  chickens  exposed  to 
the  cold. 

WOLVES. 

2  wolves  improperly  provided  for  in 
captivity. 

CANARIES. 

I  complaint  canaries  cruelly  neg- 
lected. 

PIGEONS. 

I   complaint  of  live-pigeon  shooting. 

(Proved  to  be  clay  pigeons.) 
I  complaint  pigeons  cruelly  treated. 
Night  Work. 

1  February  26,  1912— at  7:20  P.  M.,  a  horse 
was  down  at  Franklin  and  Madison 
Streets.  Officer  Brayne  succeeded  in 
getting  the  horse  on  its  feet  by  the  use 
of  blankets.  The  streets  were  so  slippery 
at  that  point  that  blankets  had  to  be 
spread  in  front  of  the  animal  for  con- 
siderable distance  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  keep  its  footing.  The  officer  played 
Sir  Ealeigh  to  the  poor  horse  until  a 
less  slippery  pavement  was  reached  at 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  horse  w-as  smooth 
shod  and  in  poor  condition.  The  officer 
ordered  it  unhitched  from  the  wagon  and 
sent  to  the  barn.  It  had  several  days' 
rest. 

1  March  1,  1912—7:45  P.  M.  Officer 
Brayne  was  called  to  41st  Street  and  Cot- 
tage Grove  Avenue  to  examine  4  bullocks 
that  had  been  injured  in  a  wreck  on  the 
Chicago  Junction  railroad.  Two  of  these 
had  to  be  humanely  destroyed  by  the 
otficer. 
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1  February  26,  1912.  At  State  and  Ean- 
dolpli,  9:30  to  10:30  P.  M.,  Dean  ex- 
amined 22  teams.  Horses  vceve  hauling 
snow.  Streets  were  very  slippery  and 
horses   appeared   tired. 

1  February  26,  1912.  Brayne  worked  on 
Madison  St.  from  State  St.  to  River. 
Street  was  cleared  of  snow.  Surface  very 
slippery.  Examined  52  teams  between 
7:30  and  10  P.  M.  Assisted  in  getting 
ten  horses  on  their  feet  by  use  of  blankets. 
Five  horses  were  laid  up. 

1  February  26,  1912.  Officer  McCarthy 
called  out  at  11:30  P.  M.  to  destroy  a 
horse  that  had  broken  its  leg  on  the 
bridge  at  40th  and  Ashland  Ave. 

Street  Work. 

1  Dearborn    Street,    creosote    block    pave- 
ment,    sanded    to     prevent    horses    from 
slipping  on  ice.     Work  done  by  city. 
1  North    Water   Street    in    bad    condition; 
fixed    up    by    Mr.    Alden,    Superintendent 
21st    Ward,  at  Society's  request.    Gang   of 
men  began   work  on  Sunday  to  rush  im- 
provement. 
1  Alley  between  Ellis  Park  and  Vincenues 

Avenue  improved. 
1  Incline  at  Columbus  Hospital  (2600  Lake 
View)     constructed    in    a    bad    way    for 
teaming.     Improved. 
1   Dearborn  Street,  creosote  block  pavement, 

icy   condition   improved. 
1  Society    gained    promise    from    owner    to 
have  alley  in  rear  of  307  W.  Van  Buren 
Street  paved. 
1   Examined  and  found  salted  apiuoaclies  to 

State  Street  Bridge. 
1  Examined  and  found  salted  approaches  to 

Dearborn   Street   Bridge. 
1  Examined   and    found   salted    ajjproaches 

to   Clark   Street   Bridge. 
1  Examined    and    found   salted   approaches 

to   Fifth   Avenue   Bridge. 
1  February  22.  1912.     Examined  .570  horses 
hauling  over  Randolph  Street  A'iaduct.   In- 
cline   slippery    at    first;    cleaned,    sanded 
and   cindered   by  Mr.   Solon,  Superinten- 
dent of  Streets. 
1  February  22,  1912.     Rush  Street  Bridge 
cleaned,   sanded   and     cindered     by     Mr. 
Lake,  Superintendent  of  First  Ward. 
1  February   22,    1912.     Van   Buren   Street 
Viaduct' cleaned.     Examined  375  horses; 
all    in    fair    condition.      Cautioned    one 
driver. 
1  February  22.  1912.     At    Peck    Court    in- 
cline, examined  375  horses.     Incline  slip- 
pery  at   first;-  later,   in   good   condition. 


An    extra    team    had    been    provided    at 
this   place  to   help   up   the   incline. 

1  February  22,  1912.  Officer  McCarthy 
examined  285  teams  (570  horses)  at  Ran- 
dolph Street  Viaduct,  between  9:30  A.  M. 
and  12  Noon.  Incline  at  first  in  bad  con- 
dition, but  Mr.  Solon.  Superintendent  of 
Streets,  had  it  cleaned  and  sanded  and 
cindered.  There  were  three  lead  teams 
helping  teams  up  the  incline,  and  things 
were  in  good  shape  when  Officer  McCarthy 
left. 

1  February  22,  1912.  Officer  Brayne  at 
Van  Buren  St.  incline  found  it  cleared 
of  snow  and  traveling  good.  He  ex- 
amined 375  horses  (165  teams  and  45 
singles).  Generally  speaking  these  horses 
were  in  fair  condition.  Several  were 
laid  up  and  others  given  needed  atten- 
tion. 

1  Officer  Brayne  also  went  to  incline  at 
Peck  Court  and  examined  175  double 
teams  and  25  singles,  375  in  all.  There 
were  two  extra  horses — lead  horses — ^to 
help  incline.  Teams  in  fair  condition 
excepting  three  which  were  laid  up.  In- 
cline in  fair  condition. 

1  February  26.  1912.  Jackson  Boulevard 
and  Fifth  A\'«nue  sanded  by  South  Park 
Commissioners. 

1  ^ladison  Street  Bridge  cleared  of  snow 
at  10  A.  M.  Team  crosses  bridge  every 
30  seconds,  120  per  hour.  Torpedo  sand 
spread  on  inclines  by  City. 
Teams  over  Randolph  Street  Bridge  aver- 
aged one  a  minute  or  60  an  hour. 

1  At  Clark  and  14th  St.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Brayne 
examined  57  teams  between  10  A.  M.  and 
12  Noon.  Three  were  laid  up.  Had  en- 
trances to  City  Fuel  Yards  cleared  of 
snow. 

Snow  removed  from  Rush  Street   Bridge 
and  inclines  cindered  by  City. 
Snow    was    removed    on    Kinzie    Street 
Bridge. 

East  and  West  inclines  were  in  bad  con- 
dition. Mr.  Mitchell,  Superintendent 
22nd  Ward  fixed  East  incline. 

1  Michigan  St.  East  of  Rush  St.  cleaned. 
At  Adams  St.  and  Wabash  Ave.  horses 
slipping  and  falling.  City  sent  cinders. 
1  At  13th  and  Lumber  Streets  Officer  Mil- 
ler examined  34  teams.  The  snow  was 
cleaned  off  and  a  lead  team  was  there 
to  pull  teams  up  the  incline. 
1  February  26,  1912.  Officer  Miller  also 
went  to"  Canal  St.  Bridge.  Bridge  was 
cleaned  off.  The  approaches  were  slip- 
pery. Salt  was  put  on  the  approaches 
and  conditions  improved. 
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1  At  :22ml  Street  Bridge  conditions  were 
good. 

At  Halsted  Street  Bridge  conditions  Avere 
good. 

Traffic    was    moving    along    smoothly    at 
both  bridges. 

1  At  Van  Buren  Street  Bridge  traffic  was 
moving  along  all  right.  Examined  IG 
teams  and  found  them  all  in  good  con- 
dition. 

1  The  incline  at  Peek  Court  and  ^Michigan 
Ave.  was  cleaned  off,  and  a  tow  horse 
was  in  use  to  help  teams  up  incline.  Ex- 
amined 75  teams,  in  fair  condition. 

1  The  incline  at  Eandolph  Street  was 
cleaned.  A  tow  team  was  there  to  help 
up  incline.  Examined  77  teams  in  fair 
condition. 

1  At  Eush  Street  Bridge  (Feb.  22nd)  horses 
were  slipping  and  falling.  The  bridge 
was  covered  with  ice  and  snow  8  to  12 
inches  deep.  The  First  Ward  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Lake,  sent  20  men  over 
at  Officer  McDonough  's  request  and 
cleaned  the  bridge  and  cindered  it.  There 
was  then   no  more  trouble. 

1  On  South  Water  St.  near  the  Lake  the 
City  Fuel  Co.,  the  Daniels  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Lump  Coal  Co.  were  haul- 
ing half  loads  of  coal.  Officer  McCarthy 
examined  148  horses  and  found  them  in 
fair  condition. 

1  Officer  ^IcCarthy  examined  125  teams 
(250  horses)  hauling  snow  on  Wabash 
Ave.    South    from   Randolph    St. 

1  The  Randolph  St.  Viaduct  Avas  salted  and 
sanded  by  the  City.  There  were  two  lead 
teams  there.  Examined  3G0  horses  haul- 
ing snow  to  Lake  all  in  fair  condition. 
Mr.  Lake,  Superintendent  of  First  V7ard, 
Avas  doing  everything  he  ( ould  to  relieve 
horses. 

1  February  28,  1912.  At  Peck  Court  in- 
cline. Officer  Brayne  reports  incline  in 
good  shape  for  hauling.  Examined  GO 
horses  and  found  them  in  fair  condition. 
There   is  a   Police   Officer   detailed  there. 

1  At  Randolph  Street  Viaduct  examined  42 


horses    and  found   them   in   fair   workinj 
condition.     Incline  is   in  good  eonditior 

1  February  28,  1912.  Examined  16  doubl 
and  ten  singles  (42  in  all)  at  Van  Burei 
Street  Viaduct.  Drivers  cautioned  abou 
night  work. 

Prosecutions. 

1  For  failing  to  provide  medical  treatmen 
for  horses.  Prosecution  90-302.  Dis 
charged. 

1  Prosecutions  for  sore  shoulders.  Fin 
$3.00.     Case  90-239. 

1  Prosecution  for  sore  shoulders.  Dis 
missed. 

1  25  men  arrested  for  chicken  fighting- 
keepers  fined   $10  each. 

1  For  causing  lame  horse  to  be  workec 
Prosecution.  Jury  trial.  Forest  Par 
(90-137).  Good  case  but  verdict  "no 
guilty."  Cost  defendant  $25.00  for  law 
yer,  court  costs,  jury  fees,  etc.  and  hors 
laid  up  and  not  worked  for  30  days 
Two  saloonkeepers,  two  bartenders  an 
two  bums  on  jury. 

1  Beating  horse  over  head  with  a  club  an 
knocking    its    eye    out. 

1  For  turning  horse  out  in  alley  to  die  an 
neglecting  to  provide  for  same.  Prosecn 
tion  (90-33). 

1  For  allowing  horse  to  stand  all  day  i 
front  of  Capper  &  Cappers.  Prosecutio; 
(90-441).  Defendant  discharged  by  Judg 
Walker.' 

1  For  neglecting  horse.  Prosecution  (8£ 
697).  Defendant  discharged.  Hors 
destroyed. 

1  Prcs?cution  for  working  lame  horsf 
Prosecution  (90-154).  Horse  laid  up  an^ 
healed.     Case  dismissed. 

1  Prosecution  for  working  horse  with  sor 
back.  Prosecution  (90-346).  Defendan 
dismissed. 

1  Mother,  a  drinking  woman,  taking  he 
6  year  old  boy  to  saloon.  Mother  sen 
to  Sanitarium.  Boy  with  married  sistei 
Juvenile  Court  Case.  Prosecution  {64 
67). 

1   Horse  left  on  street  from  10  A.  M.  to 
P.  M.  on  cold  and  stormy  day,  Februar 
21,    1912.      Driver    arrested,      Case    (9C 
441)    dismissed. 
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STREET  FOUNTAINS 

Agrippa  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing-  water  from  the  mountains 
to  the  cities  and  caused  the  Romans 
to  rejoice  in  many  street  fountains. 
Those  who  succeeded  Agrippa  system- 
atically added  to  the  work  until 
Rome  became  a  city  of  fountains ; 
many  of  these  are  standing-  to-day  as 
monuments  of  living  water  to  the 
memory  of  a  long  line  of  departed 
benefactors.  Who  would  not  choose 
to  perpetuate  his  mem(»ry  in  such  a 
helpful  way — to  remain  a  factor  in 
the  ministrations  of  the  city's  comfort 
and  refreshment  long  after  one's  feet 
have  ceased  to  tread  its  stones. 

There  is  such  a  wonderful  signifi- 
cance and  symbolism  in  the  gift  of 
pure  water,  because  in  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ  it  stands  for  Life  Eternal. 
Sensing  the  full  meaning  of  this,  who 
would  not  wi.-h  to  write  his  memory 
in  living  water?  It  gives  us  new 
thoughts  about  old  customs.  It  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  substituting  foun- 
tains for  memorial  tablets  or 
shafts  of  mute  and  meaningless  stone. 
Thus   we  would  have  more  free  dis- 


pensaries of  pure  and  refreshing 
water  scattered  throughout  the  thirsty 
land.  (Jne  may  carve  his  name  in 
stone  but  his  love  for  humanitx'  would 
perpetually  flow  from  a  fountain. 
Every  tired,  thirsty  traveler  —  man, 
beast  or  bird — that  tasted  of  its  cool 
waters  would  l.e  refreshed  and  rise 
U])  to  call  him  blessed.  In  blessing  all 
others — he,  himself,  would  be  most 
blessed. 

"In  all  large  cities  wherever  traffic 
is  heavy,  the  demand  for  drinking- 
water  for  animals  is  great,  and  he 
who  makes  permanent  i)ublic  provis- 
ion for  the  thirsty,  dumb  burden-bear- 
ers erects  to  his  humanity  a  lasting- 
monument." 

I'ountains  are  not  abundant  in  our 
American  cities,  and  we  have  much 
to  learn  in  that  respect  from  foreign 
cities. 

There  is  great  need  for  simple  and 
serviceable  fountains  on  our  city 
streets  and  country  roads ;  and  in  no 
better  way  may  the  interests  of  our 
human  and  animal  friends  be  served 
than  by  the  erection  of  public  water- 
ing places. 

With  tlie  national  movement  for 
good  roads,  already  successfully  es- 
tablished, should  come  an  equally  well 
established  movement  for  the  erection 
of  public  watering  places ;  they  are 
one  of  the  necessar\-  furnishings  of 
good  roads  and  almost  as  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  travelers  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pavement  itself. 

The  object  should  be  to  set  afoot  an 
organized  fountain-building  move- 
ment within  states ;  each  locality  to 
share  in  a  general  plan  that  would  pro- 
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vide  a  complete  fountain  system  for 
each  state. 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  gone  a 
long;  way  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  both  road  and  fountain  work,  and 
we  ought  to  be  quicker  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  having  both,  and  take 
practical  steps  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain them.  The  advantages  in  favor 
of  having  them  are  too  many  and  too 
evident   to  need   enumeration. 

The  Illinois  Humane  Society  iias 
always  regarded  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic drinking  fountains  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  truly  helpful 
branches  of  its  work.  For  years  it 
has  worked  quietly  and  practically  to 
do  all  within  its  power  and  means  to 
supply  fountains  where  they  seem 
most  needed,  and  to  encourage  others 
to  do  the  same. 

After  nuich  experience  and  .'xperi- 
mentation  with  different  styles  of  foun- 
tains, a  design  was  finally  adopted  that 
was  at  once  snnple  in  appearance  and 
construction,  serviceable,  practical  and 
inexpensive.  Since  1877  this  fountain 
has  stood  the  test  of  years  of  service. 

The  cost  of  the  casting  and  equip- 
ment of  this  particular  fountain 
amounts  to  $70,  and  the  work  of  erect- 
ing $60  more,  making,  the  entire  cost 
of  purchase  and  installation  $130. 
This  sum  may  be  given  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  raised  by  subscription  in  a 
neighborhood,  improvement  associa- 
tion, lodges,  and  other  organizations, 
churches,  social  and  business  clubs,  or 
by  Sunday  school  and  public  school 
children. 

We  know  of  no  greater  public  good 
for  the  same  expenditure  of  money. 

To-day  the  Society  can  point  to  the 
fruit  of  its  fountain  labor — with  priac 
but  no  vain  glory — a  list  of  57  foun- 


tains in  operation  in  Chicago  alone, 
and  many  more  that  are  in  commis- 
sion in  other  cities  in  Illinois  and  other 
states. 

Even  during  the  extreme  cold  of 
this  most  unusual  winter,  three  of 
these  fountains  have  been  kept  run- 
ning day  and  night,  and  one  other 
most  of  the  time ;  these  are  located  at 
1 145  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  13th  and 
Lumber  Streets,  63d  Street  and  Went- 
worth  Avenue,  and  Sherman  and  Van 
Buren  Streets.  Now  that  the  weather 
has  moderated  the  fountains  at  the 
Haven  School,  County  Jail,  35th  Street 
and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  and  47th 
Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
have  been  put  in  commission. 

Few  people  realize  or  appreciate  the 
careful  inspection,  constant  repair 
work  and  expenditure  of  money  re- 
quired to  maintain  this  fountain 
service  during  below  zero  weather.  In 
the  matter  of  inspection  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  repair  work  and  plumbers' 
bills,  it  necessitates  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  an  officer  of  the  Society  who 
visits  each  fountain  daily,  assisted 
oftentimes  by  a  plumber,  to  keep  the 
fountains  in  operation. 

There  are  those  who  fully  appreci- 
ate and  value  this  effort ;  namely,  the 
great  file  of  men  and  horses  that  come 
hourly  to  drink  at  these  springs  in  the 
city's  winter  desert,  often  to  be  seen 
standing  in  line  for  the  distance  of  a 
half  block  awaiting  their  turn  at  the 
fountain  head.  What  a  satisfaction  to 
see  this  great  caravan  move  on,  re- 
freshed by  the  water,  after  hard  toil ! 
When  the  public  better  comprehends 
the  drought  that  overtakes  our  city 
streets  in  wintertime,  it  will  not  only 
see  the  need  for  more  water  but  will 
furnish  the  means  to  supply  it. 
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TECH  MEN  AS  PROBATION  OFFICERS 

We  are  indebted  to  "The  Tech," 
the  paper  pubHshed  by  students  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, for  the  information  that  Judge 
Leveroni,  of  the  Boston  Juvenile 
Court,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
Christian  Association  on  Criminolo£';y 
and  the  Juvenile  Court,  suggested  thai 
college  men  make  application  for  ap- 
pointment as  special  probation  officers 
of  the  Court.  This  was  in  answer  to 
the  question  put  to  him,  "How  may 
college  men  help?"  Judge  Leveroni 
said  he  thought  such  appoin'tments- 
might  be  possible  this  coming,  year, 
and  that  he  would  lie  pleased  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  with  any  inter- 
ested men. 

This  suggestion  certainly  sounds 
good  to  us.  It  would  seem  to  offer 
interestmg  experience  and  wholesome 
occupation  for  the  Tech  students  and 
valuable  help  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 
Such  service  would  bring,  the  student 
probation  officers  into  close  touch  with 
child  life  and  its  problems,  and  af- 
ford a  schooling  that  would  fit  them 
to  think  and  act  for  all  humanitv.  It 
is  a  channel  for  activity  that  would 
bring  good  to  all  concerned — the  stu- 
dent-officers, the  child  offenders  and 
the  Juvenile  Court — and  be  a  useful 
vent  for  what  is  too  often  misdirected 
energy  in  college  life. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  Illinois,  in  1899,  in 
which  movement  this  Society  was  in- 
strumentally  active,  we  have  had  an 
abiding  faith  that  the  answer  to  the 
child-delinquency  question,  in  this 
and  other  states,  was  Probation. 
One  only  needs  to  compare  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  treating,  delinquent 
children  with  those  employed  in 
former  years  to  appreciate  the  re- 
formative  value   of  juvenile   courts. 


The  great  merit  of  the  new  system 
is  that  it  provides  for  separate  trials 
for  children  from  those  of  adults,  to  be 
held  in  places  quite  apart  from  the 
police  courts  and  all  criminals — a 
touching  contrast  to  the  old  police 
court  scenes  when  children  were  im- 
prisoned and  tried  together  with  hard- 
ened criminals.  When  the  child  of- 
fender is  brought  before  the  court, 
the  parents,  police  officers  and  those 
connected  with  the  court  are  the  only 
people  present.  This  insures  privacy 
and  prevents  publicity.  The  child  may 
be  sent  to  an  institution,  dismissed  with 
a  reprimand,  or  given  some  interme- 
diate form  of  treatment,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offense ;  but,  in  any 
case,  the  child  is  guarded,  as  a  child 
should  be,  from  the  demoralizing  ef- 
fect of  contact  with  criminals  and  the 
influence  of  bad  example. 

In  1899  the  system  was  an  untried 
theory — in  191 2  it  is  an  efficacious 
fact.  The  records  show  that  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  children  allowed  to 
go  on  probation  are  never  brought 
into  court  for  a  second  offense ;  an 
infinitesimal  percentage  of  these  chil- 
dren become  adult  criminals.  This  is 
the  supreme  test. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Law  is  a  good 
one — providing  a  good  person  admin- 
isters it.  No  system  is  proof  against 
poor  administrators.  The  Juvenile 
Court  punishes  juvenile  offenders 
without  exposing  them  to  criminal  as- 
sociates or  associations ;  it  strengthens 
the  tie  between  children  and  parents ; 
it  holds  the  spirit  of  adventure  with 
a  steady  rein  without  breaking  the 
spirit  of  the  child ;  it  saves  children 
from  criminal  records  and  makes  men 
and  women  of  them.  The  Juvenile 
Court  stands  for  Child  Protection  and 
Probation. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, held  on  March  11,  1912,  the 
following  persons  were  elected  An- 
nual Members  of  this  Society  : 

Henry  W.  Kern. 
Walter  R.  Dray. 
Edward  T.  Lee. 
J.  R.  W.  Sargent. 
Mrs.  Laura  Novy. 
James  Tracey. 
J.  D.  Hubbard. 
F.  S.  Rickcords. 
James  P.  Gardner. 
Harold  H.  Swift, 
Meyer  J.  Sturm. 
Frank  O.  Lowden. 
W.  H.  Aldrich. 
George  M.  Clark. 
John  George  Graue. 
Norman  D.  Eraser. 
Ralph  Isham. 
Thomas  J.  Bogler. 
Mrs.  Horace  E.  Horton. 
Otto  L.  Schmidt. 


SPECIAL  AGENT 

Mr.  S.  L.  Scheidecker  was  appoint- 
ed a  Special  Agent  for  Sycamore.  De- 
Kalb  County,  Illinois,  February  21, 
1912. 


STREET  TRAFFIC    COMMITTEE, 

CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION 

OF  COMMERCE 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  that  our 
Secretary  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Street  Traffic  Committee  of  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  on 
February  13,  1912.  The  Street  Traf- 
fic Committee  is  one  of  the  important 
standing  committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  has  as  members  : 

Mr.  George  H.  Whittle,  chairman, 
American  Express. Co. 

Mr.  Samuel  McLaren,  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott   &   Co. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Garrett,  chairman  of  the 
General  Managers'  Association  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Fleming,  the  Chicago  Rail- 
ways Co. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Templeton. 

Mr.   H.   C.   Barlow. 

<  'aptain  Charles  C.  Healy,  Chicago 
Mounted  Police. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Hebard,  Hebard's  Ex- 
press  and  Van   Co. 

Mr.  John  McWeeney,  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  George  A.  H.  Scott,  the  Illinois 
Humane    Society. 


WORK  AT  UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Dering,  the  State 
Humane  Agent  at  the  Chicago  Union 
Stock  Yards,  reports  that  1.581  cattle, 
known  as  "cripples,"  were  promptly 
removed  from  platforms  and  cars,  28 
calves  and  26  sheep,  badly  trampled 
upon  in  transit,  were  killed,  48  horses 
with  broken  legs  and  otherwise  badly 
crippled  were  shot. 


CHICAGO  CARTAGE  CUJB 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Chicago 
Cartage  Club  was  held  at  Kuntz- 
Remmler's,  424  South  Wabash  ave- 
nue, Saturday,  February  10,  1912,  at 
seven  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  speakers  were  Mr.  George  A. 
Gilbert,  who  spoke  on  the  insurance 
question,  and  Mr.  George  A.  H.  Scott, 
who  spoke  on  the  street  paving  prob- 
lem and  the  necessity  of  making  the 
city  streets  safe  for  horses  and  traf- 
fic. Mr.  Scott  pointed  out  the  danger 
to  horses  in  the  wooden  block  and 
asphalt  pavement  and  the  advantages 
of  granite  block  and  basalt  blocks,  on 
a  base  of  sand,  grouted  with  tar  so  as 
to  overflow  the  surface.  He  also 
urged  the  teaming  interests  to  co-oper- 
ate in  an  endeavor  to  help  the  city 
]:)rocure  sand  sprinkling  wagons  and 
an  appropriation  to  sand  and  cinder 
the  slippery  ]3laces  in  the  congested 
traffic  districts. 
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MY  BLACK  CAT 
A  Famous  Picture  by  the  Artist,  Paul  Hoecker 
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THE  CAT'S  EXPLANATION 

You  ask  the  reasou.  littk'  friends, 
Why  cats  don  "t  wash  their  faces, 

Before  they  eat,  as  children  do, 
In  all  jiood  Christian  places. 

Well,    years    ago.    a    famous    cat 

The  pangs  of  hunger  feeling. 
Had  chanced  to  catch  a  live  young  mouse, 

Who  said,  as  he  ceased  squealing, 

"All   genteel   folks   their   faces   wash 
Before    they   think    of    eating!" 

And,  wishing  to  be  thought   well-bred. 
Puss  heeded  his  entreating. 

But  when  she  raised  her  paw  to  wash. 

Chance   for    escape    affording. 
The  sly  young  mouse  then  said  good-by 

Without   respect   to   wording. 

A  feline  council  mtt  that   day, 
And  passed,  in  solemn  meeting, 

A   law   forbidding   any   eat 
To  wash  till  after  eating. 


HOW  FATHER  CURED  HIS  HORSE 

"\\'ell."'  said  Reuben,  the  story- 
teller, "father  always  wanted  a  horse, 
because  he  had  so  far  to  go  to  at- 
tend funerals  and  weddings  and  visit 
schools,  you  know  ;  but  he  never  felt 
as  if  he  could  afiford  to  buy  one.  But 
one  day  he  was  coming  afoot  from 
Hildreth,  and  a  stranger  asked  him  to 
ride. 

"Father  said:  "That's  a  handsome 
horse  vou're  driving.  I  should  like  to 
own  such  a  horse  myself.' 

"  A\'hat  will  you  give  for  him?'  said 
the  man. 

"  "Do  you  want  to  sell?'  said  father. 

"'  'Yes,  I  do.  And  I'll  sell  cheap,' 
said  he. 

"  'O,  well,'  said  father,  'it's  no  use 
talking,  for  I  haven't  the  money  to 
buy  him. 

"  "Make  an  offer,"  said  he. 

"'  'Well,  just  to  put  an  end  to  the 
talk,'  father  said,  "I'll  give  you  sev- 
entv-five  dollars  for  the  horse.' 

''  'You  may  have  him,'  said  the  man, 
as  quick  as  a  flash,  'but  you'll  repent 
of  vour  bargain  in  a  w^eek.' 

''  'Why.  what  ails  the  horse?"  father 
asked. 


■■  'Ails  him?  He's  got  Old  Nick  in 
him.  that's  what  ails  him.  If  he 
has  a  will  to  go  he'll  go ;  but  if  he 
takes  a  notion  to  stop,  all  creation 
can't  start  him.  I've  beaten  that  horse 
till  the  sweat  ran  oft'  me  in  streams. 
I've  fired  a  gun  close  to  his  ears.  I've 
burned  shavings  under  him.  I  might 
have  beaten  him  to  death  or  roasted 
him  alive  before  he'd  have  budged  an 
inch." 

■"  "I'll  take  the  horse,'  said  father. 
"What's  his  name?' 

"  'George,"  replied  the  man. 

"  'I  shall  call  him  Georg.ie,'  said 
father. 

"Well,  father  brought  him  home, 
and  we  boys  were  pleased,  and  we 
fixed  a  place  for  him  in  the  barn,  and 
curried  him  down  and  fed  him ;  and 
father  said,  'Talk  to  him,  boys,  and  let 
him  know  you  feel  friendly.' 

"So  we  coaxed  and  petted  him,  and 
the  next  morning  father  harnessed 
him  and  got  into  the  wagon  to  go. 
But  Georgie  would  not  stir  a  step. 
Father  got  out  and  patted  him,  and  we 
brought  him  apples  and  clover-tops ; 
and  once  in  a  while  father  would  say : 
"Get  up.  Georgie,'  Imt  he  didn't  strike 
the  horse  a  blow.  By  and  by  he  said : 
"This  is  going,  to  take  time.  Well, 
Georgie,  we'll  see  which  has  the 
most  patience,  you  or  I.'  So  he  sat 
in  the  wagon,  took  out  his  skele- 
tons— " 

""Skeletons?""  said  Poppet,  inquir- 
ingly. 

'"Of  sermons,  you  know.  Ministers 
always  carry  little  books  with  them 
in  which  to  jot  down  thoughts  they 
may  have  when  they  are  out  walking 
or  riding  or  hoeing  in  the  garden. 

"Well,  father  sat  two  full  hours  be- 
fore the  horse  was  ready  to  start ;  but 
when  he  did,  there  was  no  more  trou- 
ble that  day.  The  next  morning  it  was 
the  same  thing  over  again,  only 
Georgie  gave  in  a  little  .sooner.  All 
the  while  it  seemed  as  if  father  couldn't 
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do  enough  for  the  horse.  He  was 
around  the  stable,  feeding,  him  and 
fussing  over  him,  and  talking  to  him 
in  his  pleasant,  gentle  way ;  and  the 
third  morning,  after  he  had  fed,  cur- 
ried and  harnessed  him  with  his  own 
hands,  somehow  there  was  a  different 
look  in  the  horse's  eyes.  But  when 
father  was  ready  to  go,  Georgie  put 
his  feet  together  and  laid  his  ears 
back,  and  wouldn't  stir.  Well,  Dove 
was  playing  about  the  yard,  and  she 
brought  her  stool,  and  climbed  up  by 
the  horse's  head. 

"Dove,  tell  what  you  said  to  Georgie 
that  morning." 

"T  gave  him  a  talking  to,"  said  the 
little  girl.  "1  told  him  it  was  per- 
fectly 'diculous  for  him  to  act  so ; 
that  he'd  come  to  a  real  good  place  to 
live,  where  everybody  helped  every- 
body ;  that  he  was  a  minister's  horse. 
That's  what  I  told  him,  and  then  I 
kissed  him  on  the  nose." 

"And  what  did  Georgie  do?" 
"Why,  he  heard  every  word  I  said ; 
and  when  I  got  through  he  felt  so 
'shamed  of  himself  he  couldn't  hold 
up  his  head,  so  he  just  dropped  it  till 
it  almost  touched  the  ground,  and  he 
looked  as  sheepish  as  if  he  had  been 
stealing  a  hundred  sheep." 

"Yes,"  said  Reuben ;  "and  when 
father  told  him  to  go,  he  walked  off 
like  a  shot.  He  has  never  made  any 
trouble  since.  That  is  the  way  father 
cured  a  balky  horse.  And  that  night, 
Georgie  rubbed  his  head  against 
father's  shoulder,  and  told  him,  as 
plain  as  a  horse  could  speak,  that  he 
was  sorry.  He  has  tried  to  make  it 
up  with  father  ever  since  for  the 
trouble  he  made  him.  When  he  is 
loose  in  the  pasture,  father  has  only 
to  stand  at  the  bars  and  call  his  name, 
and  he  walks  up  as  quietly  as  an  old 
sheep." 

"He  likes  to  eat  out  of  a  plate." 
said  Dove ;  "it  makes  him  think  he's 
folks." — Golden   Censer. 


GRANT'S  LOVE  OF  HORSES 

in  his  book  of  memoirs  entitled 
"Campaigning  with  Grant,"  General 
Horace  Porter  quotes  these  words  as 
having  been  uttered  by  Grant  at  a 
dinner  table:  "If  people  only  knew 
how  much  more  they  could  get  out  of 
a  horse  by  gentleness  than  by  harsh- 
ness, they  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  both  to  the  horse  and  the  man. 
A  horse  is  a  particularlv  intelligent 
animal ;  he  can  be  made  to  do  almost 
anything  if  his  master  has  intelligence 
enougli  to  let  him  know  what  is  re- 
quired. Some  men,  for  instance,  when 
they  want  to  lead  a  horse  forward, 
turn  toward  him  and  stare  him  in  the 
face.  He,  of  course,  thinks  they  are 
barring  his  way,  and  he  stands  still. 
If  they  would  turn  their  back  to  him 
and  move  on  he  would  naturally  fol- 
low. I  am  looking  forward  longingly 
to  the  time  when  we  can  end  this  war, 
and  I  can  settle  down  on  my  St.  Louis 
farm  and  raise  horses." 


BOY  SCOUTS  KIND 

Reports  have  been  printed  at  times 
that  the  boy  scouts  are  trained  to  trap 
and  slay  animals.  Naturally  such  re- 
ports have  aroused  certain  organiza- 
tions. As  a  fact,  plank  No.  6  of  the 
scout  law,  to  which  every  boy  scout 
subscribes,  declares  that  a  scout  is  a 
friend  of  animals  and  that  he  will  not 
slay  nor  hurt  a  living  creature  need- 
lessly, but  will  strive  to  save  and  pro- 
tect them. 


THOUGHT  FOR  HIS  HORSE 

Capt.  Holly  P.  Xickell,  a  veteran  con- 
federate of  Lee's  Summit,  Missouri,  recently 
passed  away  in  Kansas  City. 

His  will  contained  the  following  clause: 
"It  is  my  wish  that  my  old  horse,  Pinto, 
shall  be  well  taken  care  of.  His  shoes  shall 
be  taken  off  and  he  shall  be  turned  out  to 
grass  and  spend  the  i-est  of  his  days  in 
comfort. ' ' 
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CASES   IN  COURT 


The  Violet  Bnehler  case  has  been 
given  wide  pubHcity  all  over  the  coun- 
try. A  girl,  15  years  of  age,  living 
with  her  foster  mother  in  the  loop  dis- 
trict of  Chicago,  ran  away  from  her 
home  on  November  25,  191 1,  and  went 
to  New  York.  No  trace  of  the  girl 
could  be  found  by  the  foster  mother 
for  some  time,  notwithstanding  that 
every  effort  was  made  to  locate  her, 
and  the  foster  mother  spent  money 
freely  in  the  search.  Finally,  the  girl 
was  discovered  in  New  York  by  a 
representative  of  the  Chicago  Ameri- 
can. She  was  taken  to  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  and  Superintendent  Thos. 
D.  Walsh  notified  the  Illinois  Humane 
Society  and  Sergeant  John  W.  Nor- 
ton and  the  foster  mother  went  to 
New  York  for  her.  A  full  report 
covering,  the  girl's  parentage  and  life 
was  forwarded  to  the  N.  Y.  S.  P.  C.  C. 
by  the  Illinois  Humane  Society  and 
presented  to  Justice  Olmsted,  of  the 
Children's  Court.  After  reading  the 
report  Superintendent  Walsh  asked 
the  Court  to  give  the  girl  over  into 
the  custody  of  Sergeant  Norton  to  be 
taken  by  him  to  Chicago  with  a  view 
of  having  her  case  investigated  by  the 
authorities  there,  and  she  to  be  placed 
under  disciplinary  care. 

On  January  22  a  petition  was  filed 
in  the  Juvenile  Court  at  Chicago  by 
Probation  Officer  John  Short,  and  the 
girl  was  placed  in  the  Detention  Home 
for  dependent  and  delinquent  children 
pending  the  hearing  of  the  petition 
setting  up  her  delinquency. 

On  February  2},  Judge  Pomeroy, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  Juvenile  Court, 
disposed  of  the  case  by  giving  Violet 
to  her  own  mother  (the  foster  mother 
consenting,  thereto)  and  placing  her 
under  the  care  of  a  probation  officer. 

Record  64;  Case  163. 


A  case  teeming  with  human  interest 
was  that  of  a  young  girl  of  fifteen — 
the  victim  of  an  unnatural  father  and 
cruel  circumstances. 

After  the  death  of  the  girl's  mother, 
the  father  had  married  again ;  from 
that  time  he  had  shirked  his  responsi- 
bility in  educating  and  providing  for 
his  daughter,  and  had  hired  her  out 
as  a  nurse  girl  and  scullery  maid,  tak- 
ing her  hard-earned  wages  to  apply 
on  his  own  account.  He  denied  the 
child  all  communication  and  inter- 
course with  any  relatives,  threatening 
her  and  them  should  they  venture  to 
disobey  him. 

On  February  2,  last,  after  four 
years  of  such  treatment,  the  girl  ran 
away  from  her  employer's  and  sought 
safety  wath  her  grandmother. 

A  director  of  the  Humane  Society 
at  once  notified  the  Society  and  se- 
cured legal  aid  and  police  protection 
for  the  young  girl. 

Officer  Dean  of  the  Society  inter- 
viewed the  girl  and  her  grandmother 
on  the  following  day  and  located  and 
interviewed  the  father. 

The  case  was  called  for  a  hearing 
in  the  Juvenile  Court  on  February  5. 
The  father  was  represented  by  Attor- 
ney Charles  Erbstein. 

Judge  jNIangan,  sitting  in  the  Juve- 
nile Court,  disposed  of  the  case  by 
giving  the  girl  into  the  custody  of  the 
grandmother. 

The  grandmother  lost  no  time  in 
providing  the  girl  with  a  much  needed 
wardrobe,  and  has  already  placed  her 
in  an  excellent  school.  Recent  letters 
received  from  the  girl  express  great 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  over  her 
changed  conditions. 

Record  64;  Case  197. 
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A  director  of  the  Society  reported 
the  case  of  a  woman  and  four  small 
children  who  had  been  burned  out  of 
house  and  home  and  were  living  in  a 
chicken-shed,  located  in  the  woods 
near  Half  Day,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Highland  Park. 

Officer  McCarthy,  who  was  detailed 
on  the  case,  appealed  to  the  district 
supervisor,  but  received  no  ofifer  of 
help.  Ofificer  McCarthy,  together 
with  Officer  Reckelwald,  of  Highland 
Park,  made  the  trip  to  Half  Day  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation.  They 
found  the  family  in  question  living  in 
a  ramshackle  shed  14  feet  by  6  feet 
and  6  feet  high,  situated  some  distance 
from  the  road  in  the  woods.  Two 
men,  a  woman  and  four  children, 
eight,  six,  five  and  one  year  of  age, 
were  huddled  together  in  this  place ; 
the  shed  had  no  flooring,  and  beds  were 
spread  on  the  bare  ground.  Both  the 
people  and  the  place  were  in  filthy  con- 
dition. It  was  below  zero  weather, 
and  the  inmates  had  little  fire  and 
scant  clothing.  The  woman  told  the 
officers  that  her  husband  had  deserted 
her  and  that  the  men  found  with  her 
were  boarders.  It  was  an  unfit  and  de- 
moralizing place  for  the  children. 

State  Attorney  Dady  was  told  of 
the  situation  and  tolcl  Officer  ^NIc- 
Carthy.to  come  to  Waukegan  to  have 
papers  for  dependency  drawn  up  for 
the  children.  This  was  done.  Two 
days  later,  Officers  McCarthy  and 
Reckelwald  met  the  woman  and  her 
four  children  in  the  County  Court  at 
Waukegan,  before  Judge  Pierson. 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  the 
Judge  committed  the  children  to  the 
Methodist  Orphanage  Home  at  Lake 
BlufT,  owing  to  the  mother's  unfitness 
to  have  their  custody.  He  also 
ordered  the  woman  to  move  out  of  the 
shed  and  to  dismiss  her  boarders ;  and 
told  her  that  she  could  reclaim  her 
children  at  any  time  w'hen  she  could 


satisfy  the  Court  that  she  was  living 
a  clean,  decent  life  and  could  make  a 
proper  home  for  her  children. 

As  SherifT  Green  could  not  furnish 
an  escort  for  the  children  just  at  the 
time,  Officer  McCarthy  took  them  at 
once  to  the  Lake  Bluff  Orphanage, 
where  they  are  now  being  well  cared 
for. 

Record  64 ;  Case  222. 

Officers  Brayne  and  McCarthy 
found  a  twelve  year  old  boy  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Boston  Nickel  Show, 
selling  papers.  When  questioned,  he 
said  his  father  had  sent  him  there. 
The  officers  knew  the  boy  to  be  a 
ward  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  that 
the  father  had  recently  been  prose- 
cuted b}-  Judge  Pinckney  for  con- 
tributing to  the  boy's  dependency. 
(Case  'J'/'J ;  Record  63.)  The  case 
had  been  continued ;  father  to  be 
brought  before  the  court  if  boy  was 
again  found  selling  papers  on  the 
streets  at  night. 

The  humane  officers  took  the  boy  to 
the  Detention  Home,  and  notified  the 
parents.  Two  days  later,  the  officers 
had  the  boy  released  and  given  back 
to  his  mother.  Later,  they  made  re- 
port to  Judge  Goodnow. 

Upon  consultation  with  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Department,  it  was 
learned  that  the  boy  had  a  poor  record 
for  scholarship  and  attendance  at  the 
Jefferson  School,  obviously  the  result 
of  keeping  late  hours  at  night. 

A  petition  of  dependency  was  then 
filed  in  the  case  by  the  officers. 

The  case  was  called  before  Judge 
Mangan  sitting  in  the  Juvenile  Court. 
After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  Judge 
continued  the  case  indefinitely,  repri- 
manding the  father  and  warning  him 
to  see  that  his  boy  was  off  the  streets 
and  at  home  by  6  o'clock  P.  M. 

Record  64;  Case  174. 
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These  officers  found  another  boy  of 
thirteen  selhng  papers  at  the  corner 
of  Congress  and  State  streets  at  7  :t,o 
P.  M.  The  boy  had  been  sent  home 
with  a  warning  only  two  weci<s  be- 
fore. He  was  put  on  a  street  car 
and  again  sent  home. 

Two  days  later,  the  boy  was  found 
peddling  papers  near  a  saloon  on  State 
near  Harrison  street.  The  boy  was 
an  attendant  at  the  John  M.  Smyth 
School.  He  told  one  of  the  officers 
that  'he  and  his  two  brothers  had 
cleared  $25.85  in  selling  papers  in  two 
weeks'  time. 

A  petition  of  dependency  was  filed. 
The  case  was  called  in  the  Juvenile 
Court.  Judge  Mangan  continued  the 
case  indefinitely  and  warned  the 
parents. 

Record  64;  Case  176. 

On  Sunday,  February  11,  1912,  an 
ex-chicken  fighter  tipped  ofif  the  in- 
formation to  the  Society  that  a  chicken 
fight  was  to  take  place  upstairs  over 
a  saloon  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  The  Soci- 
ety notified  the  38th  Precinct  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  place  should  be 
watched. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  police  of 
the  38th  Precinct  raided  the  place  and 
arrested  twenty-five  inmates  and  seized 
six  game  cocks,  taking  them  all  to  the 
East  Chicago  Avenue  Station. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  a  fight 
had  occurred,  and  the  men  arrested 
claimed  that  they  had  gone  to  the  place 
in  question  to  purchase  game  cocks. 
Judge  Maxwell,  however,  imposed  a 
fine  of  $10.00  on  each  of  two  game 
cock  owners,  believing,  that  they  were 
there  for  unlawful  purposes  and  that 
the  chicken  fight  would  have  come  off 
but  for  police  interference.  The  other 
twenty-three  men  were  discharged, 
there  being  no  evidence  of  a  fight, 
and  none  of  them  having  paid  any  ad- 
n;ission. 

Record  90 ;  Case  356. 


C_)fficer  Ausenbaur  of  the  Mounted 
Sc|uad  reported  that  he  was  detaining 
a  man  for  driving  a  horse  with  a  sore 
shoulder,  and  asked  that  a  humane  of- 
ficer be  sent  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  animal. 

Officer  Brayne  went  to  see  the 
horse.  It  was  in  a  suffering  condi- 
tion from  a  running  sore,  fully  four 
inches  in  diameter,  upon  which  the 
heavy  collar  was  directly  bearing.  The 
horse  was  sent  to  the  barn  and  the 
driver  placed  under  arrest. 

Case  was  called  before  Judge 
Scully,  but  continued. 

In  the  meantime.  Officer  Miller  of 
the  Society  is  watching  the  case,  and 
reports  that  the  horse  has  improved. 

Record  90;  Case  173. 

On  February  22  an  officer  of  the 
Society  was  stationed  for  two  hours  or 
more  at  the  incline  at  Van  Buren 
street,  east  of  Michigan  avenue,  to 
investigate  conditions  for  horses  haul- 
ing snow  to  the  lake. 

The  snow  had  been  pretty  well 
cleared  awa}'  and  the  traveling  was 
fairly  good. 

The  officer  examined  705  horses ; 
most  of  these  were  in  good  general 
condition,  while  a  few  needed  specific 
attention,  which  was  given  them. 

Record  90 ;  Case  464. 

At  the  incline  at  Peck  court,  the  of- 
ficer examined  376  horses  that  were 
hauling  snow. 

An  extra  lead  team  had  been  pro- 
vided to  assist  teams  at  this  slippery 
place. 

The  officer  asked  the  First  Ward 
Superintendent  to  'send  cinders  for 
the  incline,  but  as  the  temperature 
moderated,  the  ice  began  to  melt  and 
the  cinders  were  no  longer  needed. 
Generally  speaking,  the  teams  were  in 
good  condition.  Three  that  were  unfit 
for  work  were  given  attention. 

Record  90;  Case  463. 
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A  citizen  asked  the  police  to  detain 
a  man  driving  a  team  of  horses  hav- 
ing sore  shoulders,  until  a  humane  of- 
ficer could  make  an  examination. 

Officer  Brayne  of  the  Society  was 
sent  to  investigate  and  found  that 
both  animals  were  suffering  from  raw 
shoulder  sores  upon  which  the  harness 
was  pressing. 

The  man  was  placed  under  arrest. 
When  the  evidence  in  the  case  was 
heard  at  the  Harrison  Police  Court, 
Judge  Walker  imposed  a  fine  of  $3.00 
and  costs,  and  ordered  the  horses  laid 
off  from  work  until  in  fit  condition 
for  service. 

Record,  90;  Case,  239. 

The  14th  Precinct  Police  Station  re- 
ported that  a  young  lad  of  15  years 
was  at  the  station,  who  said  that  he 
and  a  sister  and  brother,  five  and  four 
years  of  age,  had  been  taken  by  their 
father  from  a  home  where  they  were 
receiving  good  care  from  a  kind 
woman  and  placed  in  a  strange  place 
where  they  had  soon  been  deserted. 

Officer  Miller  of  the  Society  was 
detailed  on  the  case.  The  boy  told 
him  that  the  woman  with  whom  the 
children  had  first  made  their  home 
would  be  willing  and  glad  to  take 
them  again.  The  officer  located  this 
woman  and  interviewed  her.  She 
stated  that  the  father  had  recently 
called  upon  her  and  told  her  that  he 
would  return  the  children  to  her.  She 
further  stated  that  she  loved  the  chil- 
dren and  was  going,  together  with 
the  father,  to  the  court  to  take  out 
adoption  papers. 

A  warrant  was  sworn  out  for  the 
arrest  of  the  father  for  contributing 
to  the  dependency  of  his  five  children. 

Witnesses  were  subpoenaed  and  the 
case  called.  It  was  continued  several 
diflferent  times.  Defendant  said  he 
was  employed  and  promised  to  pay  for 
the  care  of  his  children. 


Before  the  case  was  finally  called, 
defendant  had  disappeared.  A  Pro- 
bation Officer  was  called,  and  the  chil- 
dren taken  to  the  Juvenile  Home ; 
from  there  they  were  sent  to  the 
Polish  Home  on  the  West  Side. 

Judge  Sabath,  before  whom  de- 
fendant was  to  appear,  then  nolle 
prossed  the  case. 

Record  63 ;  Case  440. 

The  37th  Precinct  Police  asked  that 
a  humane  officer  assist  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  case  of  a  man  arrested  by 
Police  Officer  Anderson,  for  cruelty 
to  animals. 

Officer  Dean  was  detailed  on  the 
case. 

Defendant  was  seen  by  several  per- 
sons to  strike  one  of  the  horses  he 
was  driving  so  violently  over  the  head 
that  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  humane  officer  saw  the  owner 
of  the  team,  who  said  that  defendant 
was  not  his  regular  driver.  He  said 
the  horse  had  had  the  colic  the  night 
before  and  that  he  could  not  untj^r- 
stand  how  the  driver  could  have  been 
cruel  to  the  horse. 

Judge  Williams  heard  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  and  fined  the  driver 
$15  and  costs,  which  was  paid. 

Record  89;  Case  580. 

A  citizen  reported  a  horse  down  in 
an  alley  off  Park  avenue.  Officer 
Dean  located  the  animal  and  found  it 
in  an  extremely  feebly  and  exhausted 
condition.  He  covered  it  with  blank- 
ets and  made  it  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. The  owner  was  placed  under 
arrest ;  under  his  permission  the  officer 
shot  the  horse  and  put  it  out  of  its 
misery. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  poverty  when 
taken  into  court.  Judge  Heap  repri- 
manded and  dismissed  him. 

Record  89;  Case  697. 
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PROTECTION   FOR   POULTRY 


At  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Humane  Association,  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  JNovember  12-14,  1908, 
following  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  "Cruelty  in  Transportation  to 
Poultry,  and  Its  Belief, ' '  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association  endeavor  to  have 
a  federal  law  enacted  to  regulate  the 
transj^ortation   of   poultry   interstate. 

A  committee  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  on  March  26  last  the  follow- 
ing bill,  drafted  by  Mr.  George  A.  H. 
Scott,  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by    Congressman    Mann,   of    Illinois. 

62d   CONGRESS,   2d   SESSION. 

H.  R.  22330. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

March  26,  1912. 

Mr.  Mann  introduced  the  following 
bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

A  BILL  To  prevent  cruelty  to  poul- 
try while  being  transported  from  one 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  into  or  through  another 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  any  railroad  company, 
car  company,  company  operating 
steam,  sailing,  or  other  vessels,  or  the 
masters  or  owners  of  same,  or  express 
companies,  or  any  common  carrier  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  no  railroad  company 
within  the  United  States  whose  road 


forms  any  part  of  a  line  of  road  over 
which  any  live  ducks,  chickens,  geese, 
turkeys,  or  other  live  animals  or  fowls 
known  as  poultry  are  conveyed  from 
one  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  into  or  through  another 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  no  express  company, 
company  operating  steam,  sailing,  or 
other  vessels,  or  the  masters  or  own- 
ers thereof,  car  company,  or  other 
common  carrier  carryings  handling, 
or  transporting  live  clucks,  chickens, 
geese,  turkeys,  or  other  live  animals 
or  fowls  known  as  poultry  from  one 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  into  or  through  another 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  confine  or  keep  the 
same  in  cars,  boats,  or  vessels  of  any 
description  for  a  longer  period  than 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours  with- 
out providing  a  sufficient  amount  of 
food  and  water  to  allay  thirst  and 
prevent  suffering.  The  time  during 
which  such  fowls  or  poultry  have  been 
kept  or  confined  on  connecting  roads, 
at  stations,  or  transfer  points  while  in 
transit  shall  be  included  in  estimating 
the  time  within  which  they  must  be 
given  food  and  water. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  crates,  coops,  or 
cages  in  which  any  live  ducks,  chick- 
ens, geese,  turkeys,  or  other  fowl 
known  as  poultry  are  confined  or  kept 
during  or  while  being  carried  or 
transported  from  one  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  into 
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or  through  another  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Cokimbia,  or  in  any 
steam,  sailing,  or  other  vessel,  or  by 
any  express  company,  car  company, 
or  other  common  carrier,  shall  be  con- 
structed or  made  so  as  to  allow  or 
permit  of  the  access  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  on  at  least  three  sides 
to  prevent  the  fowls  therein  contained 
from  suffering.  All  such  coops, 
crates,  or  cages  shall  be  at  all  times 
in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition. 
The  fowls  confined  therein  shall  not 
be  overcrowded,  but  shall  have  suffi- 
cient room  to  move  and  procure  nec- 
essary air  and  get  proper  ventilation 
through  the  crates,  coops,  or  cages  in 
which  they  are  kept,  intending  hereby 
to  prohibit  the  carrying  or  transport- 
ing of  all  live  fowls  in  low,  over- 
crowded, or  poorly  ventilated  crates, 
coops,  or  cages. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  railroad  company,  express  com- 
pany, company  operating  steam,  sail- 
ing, or  other  vessels,  or  the  masters 
or  owners  thereof,  car  company,  or 
other  common  carrier  carrying  or 
transporting  live  ducks,  chickens, 
geese,  turkeys,  or  other  live  animals 
or  fowls  known  as  poultry  in  crates, 
coops,  or  cages  from  one  State  or 
Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
into  or  through  another  State  or  Ter- 
ritory or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
keep  or  pile  or  place  such  crates,  coops 
or  cages  containing  such  live  fowl  in 
the  cars  or  vessels  carrying  or  trans- 
porting the  same  so  that  the  crates, 
coops,  or  cages  can  be  sufficiently  and 
suitably  ventilated  and  air  can  circu- 
late freely  around  them,  and  the  live 
fowls  confined  or  kept  therein  be  given 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air  to 
prevent  them  from  suffering  and 
suffocating;  and  that  the  cars  or  all 
parts  of  cars,  vessels,  or  all  parts  of 
vessels,  in  which  said  crates,  coops, 
or  cages  containing  such  live  fowl 
are  piled  or  placed  or  kept  as  afore- 


said, shall  be  sufficiently  ventilated 
and  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient 
and  suitable  ventilators  for  the  re- 
moval of  foul  air  and  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air 
to  all  live  fowls  or  animals  carried; 
and  that  the  carcass  or  hides  of  dead 
animals,  and  all  merchandise  affect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  air  by  caus- 
ing it  to  become  foul,  shall  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  carried  or  trans- 
ported in  the  same  car  or  part  of  car 
or  part  of  vessel  with  the  live  fowls 
or  animals  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  railroad  company,  express  com- 
pany, company  operating  steam,  sail- 
ing, or  other  vessels,  or  the  masters 
or  owners  thereof,  car  company  or 
other  common  carrier  carrying  or 
transporting  live  ducks,  chickens, 
geese,  turkeys,  or  other  live  animals 
or  fowls  known  as  poultry,  from  one 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  into  or  through  another 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  cause  their  agents  or 
employees  having  in  charge  any  such 
live  animals  or  fowls  to  examine  all 
crates,  coops,  or  cages  containing  any 
live  ducks,  chickens,  geese,  turkeys, 
or  other  live  animals  or  fowls  known 
as  poultry,  and  the  animals  or  fowls 
contained  therein,  at  the  time  of  ac- 
cepting the  same  from  the  consignor 
or  shipper  for  transportation,  and  to 
cause  all  sick  or  injured  animals  or 
fowls  to  be  removed  from  all  said 
crates,  coops,  or  cages  before  accept- 
ing the  same  for  transportation ;  and 
also  to  examine  once  in  at  least  every 
four  hours  during  the  time  such  ani- 
mals or  fowls  are  being  carried  or 
transported  as  aforesaid  all  such 
crates,  coops,  or  cages  and  the  animals 
or  fowls  contained  therein,  and  to  re- 
move from  said  crates,  coops,  or  cages 
the  carcass  of  any  animal  or  fowl 
that  may  have  died  in  transit,  and  to 
separate  all  sick  and  injured  or  dis- 
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eased  animals  or  fowls  from  the  rest. 
And  in  handling",  placing",  carrying", 
piling",  loading",  or  unloading  all  crates, 
coops,  or  cages  containing  any  live 
fowls  or  animals  known  as  poultry  on 
any  cars,  boats,  wagons,  or  vehicles 
of  any  kind,  or  on  any  platform,  in 
or  about  any  railroad  station,  ware- 
house, freight  house,  or  at  stations, 
junctions,  or  transfer  points,  or  at 
wharves  or  places  used  for  the  load- 
ing, unloading",  or  handling"  of  mer- 
chandise or  cargo  on  any  steam,  sail- 
ing, or  other  vessels,  or  at  any  other 
place,  or  in  the  transfer  or  removal 
of  any  live  fowls  or  animals  from  one 
crate,  coop,  or  cage  ■  to  another  or 
otherwise,  during  or  while  being 
transported,  carried,  or  conveyed  as 
aforesaid,  all  such  agents  and  em- 
ployees shall  use  due  care  and  dili- 
gence to  be  humane,  and  shall  not 
cruelly  torture,  torment,  mutilate,  in- 
jure, or  kill  any  live  fowl  or  animal 
as  aforesaid,  or  cause  or  knowingly 
allow  the  same  to  be  done ;  and  shall 
provide  for  said  live  fowls  or  animals 
proper  and  sufficient  shelter  at  all 
times  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing" due  to  extreme  heat  or  cold. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  railroad  com- 
pany, express  company,  company 
operating  steam,  sailing,  or  other  ves- 
sels, or  the  masters  or  owners  thereof, 
car  company  or  other  common  carrier, 
or  the  owner  or  custodian  of  such  live 
animals  or  fowls,  who  knowingly  or 
wilfully  fails  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  four  preceding  sections 
shall,  for  every  failure  on  each  ship- 
ment, be  liable  for  and  forfeit  and 
pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  or  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  penalty  created  by 
the  preceding  sections  shall  be  re- 
covered by  civil  action  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  in  the  circuit  or 
district  court  holden  within  the  dis- 
trict   where    the    violation    maA-    have 


been  committed  or  the  person  or  cor- 
poration resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  attorneys  to  prosecute 
all  violations  of  this  Act  reported  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  which 
come  to  their  notice  or  knowledge  by 
other  means. 


A  LETTER  AND  BILL   THAT  SPEAK 
FOR  THEMSELVES 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  29,  1912. 
To  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 
Dear  Colleagues:  One  of  the  most  se- 
rious abuses  which  has  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  Humane 
Association  has  been  the  conditions  con- 
nected with  the  transiJortation,  through- 
out the  United  States,  of  immature  or  un- 
weaned  calves.  This  association  has  re- 
ceived many  earnest  protests  from  anti- 
cruelty  societies  and  also  from  humane 
individuals  who  have  felt  that  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  are  very  discreditable 
to  this  country  and  an  outrage  on  hu- 
manity. 

The  largest  number  of  these  unweaned 
calves  are  transported  during  the  winter 
time.  This  results  in  large  numbers  of 
these  delicate  little  newborn  animals 
freezing  to  death  while  being  shipped  to 
market  in  slatted,  open  cars  in  the  north- 
ern states.  The  flesh  of  unweaned  calves 
it  notoriously  indigestible  and  frequently 
causes  sickness  when  eaten  by  human  be- 
ings. When  subject  to  exjDosure  and 
privation,  such  as  I  have  referred  to, 
their  flesh  is  rendered  positively  unfit  for 
human  consumption. 

I  find  that  these  calves  are  picked  up 
in  remote  districts  and  that  it  is  often 
from  three  to  six  days  before  they  reach 
market,  usually  without  food  all  this  time. 
Owing  to  their  inability  to  feed  them- 
selves they  are  starved  into  a  condition 
which  is  truly  pitiable  and  which  would 
soon  result  in  death  independent  of  the 
freezing  conditions.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Xew  York  state  has  told 
me  of  instances  where  50  per  cent  of 
carloads  of  young  calves  have  reached 
the  market  in  New  York  City  dead  or 
dying.  Officers  of  the  department  have 
told  of  seeing  these  young  calves  tum- 
bled out  from  the  upper  deck  of  two- 
decker    cars,    stiff    with    cold,    weak    from 
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starvation,  and  that  on  falling  many  feet 
to  the  ground  they  were  found  with 
broken  legs,  ribs  and  necks. 

The  conditions  of  the  traffic  are  often 
too  atrocious  to  be  believed.  The  starv- 
ing little  creatures  nearly  chew  one  an- 
other's ears  off  in  their  frantic  efforts  to 
obtain  nourishment  by  sucking  something. 
But  why  enlarge  on  these  conditions  of 
abuse?  They  exist  practically  all  over 
the  United  States.  It  is  time  that  the 
shipment  of  very  young  calves,  with  the 
attendant  starvation  and  brutality  to  the 
little  beasts,  should  be  stopped  by  fed- 
eral law.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington  has  prepared  a  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  'of 
Eepresentatives  by  the  Hon.  Edward  L. 
Hamilton,  of  Michigan,  who  requested 
that  the  bill  should  be  drawn  because 
of  the  frightful  abuses  which  has  come 
to   his  personal   attention. 

This  bill  forbids  the  shipment  of  calves 
under  six  weeks  of  age  unless  accom- 
panied by  their  mothers.  The  bill  can 
be  enforced  if  it  becomes  a  law.  It  is 
urgently  needed.  It  is  up  to  our  anti- 
cruelty  societies  to  see  that  it  is  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  that  it  is  enacted  into 
law  by   both   Houses   of  ^Congress. 

Can  we  count  on  your  immediate  as- 
sistance, as  an  early  hearing  is  to  be 
held? 

I  suggest  that  you  write,  on  behalf  of 
your  society  (and  also  get  as  many  members 
"of  your  society  to  write  as  you  can)  to  your 
representative  or  representalives  in  Congress. 
Ask  for  personal  assistance  in  this  matter. 
Request  your  representatives  to  see  the 
members  "of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state aud.  Foreign  Commer(?e  and  ask  to  have 
H.  R.  17,222  reported  unamended.  Ask  their 
personal  assistance  in  getting  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House. 
"  I  will  have  enclosed  herewith  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  I  will  have  added  to  this 
letter  a  list  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  If 
you  can  bring  any  influence  to  bear  on 
them  to  favor  the  bill  it  would  be  well 
worth  while.  This  condition  has  existed 
until  it  has  become  a  national  disgrace 
and  reproach.  It  is  time  for  us  to  act. 
WILL  YOU  HELP  US'?  If  we  all  pull 
•Qgether  this  bill  can  be  made  a  law. 
Thanking  you  for  the  co-operation  which 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  give,  I  am. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

W.   O.   Stillmau, 

President. 


A  BILL  TO  REGULATE  THE  INTER- 
STATE TRANSPORTATION^OF 
IMMATURE  CALVES 

62d   CONGRESS,   2d   SESSION. 

H.  R.  17222. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

January  8,  19 12. 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  Michigan  intro- 
duced the  following  bill,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  : 

A  Bill  to  regulate  the  interstate 
transportation  of  immature  calves. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  no  person,  firm  or 
corporation  shall  ship  or  deliver  for 
shipment,  nor  shall  any  common  car- 
rier, nor  the  receiver,  trustee,  or  lessee 
thereof,  receive  for  transportation  or 
transport  from  one  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  into  or 
through  another  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  any  calf, 
unless  the  same  is  six  weeks  old  or 
over :  Provided,  That  live  calves  not 
six  weeks  old  may  be  shipped  and 
transported  from  one  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  into 
or  through  another  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  accom- 
panied at  all  times  by  their  mothers. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation,  or  any  common  carrier, 
or  the  receiver,  trustee  or  lessee  there- 
of, who  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each 
calf  ofifered  for  shipment,  shipped,  or 
received  for  transportation  or  trans- 
ported in  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 
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WORK  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

From  March  2  to  April  1,  1912 

CHILDREN 

Children; 

8  Cases  failure  to  properly  provide  for  children. 

6       "      children  abandoned. 

I  Case  of  abandoning  wife  and  two  children.     Information  received   from 
National    Society    for   the    Prevention   of    Cruelty   to   Children, 
England.     ]\Ian  not  located.     Family  in  Ireland. 
15  Cases  of  abuse  and  failure  to  provide  for  family  on  account  of  drink. 

I  Case  of  drinking  and  abusing  family — wife  and  three  children.  Husband 
went  to  work  and  is  supporting  family. 

5  Cases  children  cruelly  beaten. 

3  '■      wives  and  children. 

5  "      children  cruelly  abused. 

6  "      complaints  of  abuse  to  children  found  to  be  without  foundation. 
8       "      people  cautioned  for  abuse  to  children. 

5       "      family  quarrels. 

I   Case    children  removed  from  vicious  surroundings. 

I       "      failure  to  provide  for  old  people. 

I  "  children  neglected  on  account  of  sickness,  etc.,  of  parents.  County 
and  United  Charities  taking  care  of  case. 

I       "      for  chasing  sick  wife  and  child  out  of  doors. 

I  "  of  girl  with  improper  parental  care,  etc.  Traced  to  Peoria  and  peti- 
tion of  dependency  filed  in  County  Court  at  Peoria  by  Anna  A. 
!Mayall,  Police  ^Matron  and  member  of  Peoria  Humane  Society. 

I       "      mother  sent  to  hospital. 

I       "      women  employees  ill-treated.  ■'    ' 

1  "      ill-treatment  of  girls  working  as  factory  employees. 
XI GET  WOEK: 

2  February  22,  1912.     Street  Trading:      Officers  McCarthy  and  Brayne  sent  home  two 

boys,  one  12  years  old,  selling  guin  in  restaurants,  and  the  other  14  years  old,  selling 
papers.    Parents  warned. 

4  February  29,  1932.     Officers  McCarthy  and  Brayne  patrolled  loop  district  from  7:30 

p,  m.  to  10:15  p.  m.  Sent  boy  9  years  old  home.  A  boy  14  years  old  peddling  gum 
sent  home.  Parents  cautioned. 
1  February  29,  1912.  Street  Trading  Cases:  Boy  12  years  old  peddling  papers  after 
dark,  9:30  p.  m.,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Madison  Street.  Father  not  working.  Have 
five  children,  13  to  1  year  old;  all  healthy.  Two  oldest  go  to  Dante  School.  Parents 
cautioned. 

1  March  16,  1912.  Officers  Brayne  and  McCarthy  patrolled  Van  Buren,  State,  Madison 
and  Eandolph  Streets   S  to   10:30  p.  m.,  but  found  no  children  peddling. 

1  March  9,  1912.  Officers  Brayne  and  McCarthy  patrolled  Wabash  Avenue,  State,  Dear- 
born and  Clark  Streets  from  Harrison  to  Eandolph  Streets,  but  found  no  children 
under  14  years  old,  and  only  two  14  years  old;   7:30  to  10:15  p.  m. 
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1  Officer  Brayne  on  eveuiug  of  March  23,  1912,  found  a  boy  10  years  old;  a  boy  12 
years  old  (father  arrested  for  sending  children  out  to  beg)  ;  a  boy  13  years  old, 
and  another  boy  13  years  old,  all  peddling  on  streets,  loop  district,  between  7  and 
10:30  p.  ni.,  and  all  sent  home. 

1  ]7-year-old  girl  out  of  work  and  unable  to  support  herself  and  homesick  wrote  her 
father  at  Minneapolis  that  she  wanted  to  come  home.  Father  is  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. Child  was  taken  to  Home  for  Friendless  by  Ofiicer  Miller.  The  United 
Charities  procured  transportation  for  child  to  Minneapolis,  where  she  was  met  and 
is  being  eared  for  by  Minneapolis  Humane  Society. 

1  Two  girls,  13  years  old,  stopped  from  peddling  gum  on  streets  in  daytime.  Girls  in 
question  were  peddling  gum  on  Wabash  Avenue  in  afternoon.  Ma.yor  Harrison 
reported  case  to  Chief  of  Police  and  suggested  that  parents  be  prosecuted  on  account 
of  it  being  a  direct  violation  of  law.  Judge  Pinekney  at  one  time  was  disposed  to 
let  girls  peddle  a  little  after  seliool,  but  from  now  en  girls  under  age  should  not  do 
so  under  any  consideration  at  any  time. 

FBOSECUTJONS: 

1  Prosecution  for  beating  boy  5  years  old.  Mother  arrested,  charge  of  disorderly  con- 
duct and  bound  over  in  sum  of  $200.     Prosecution  64-117. 

1  For  beating  and  abusing  step-children  with  cat-o '-nine-tails.  Defendant  fined  $10.00 
and  $8. .50  costs.     Prosecution  64-286. 

1  For  contributing  to  dependency  of  boy  12  years  old.  Father  given  ten  days  in  House 
of  Correction  by  Judge  Goodnow,  Court  of  Domestic  Eelations,  for  allowing  child  to 
peddle  on  streets  after  dark  and  go  into  saloons,  etc.     Prosecution  64-273. 

1  For  contributing  to  delinquency  of  three  girls,  14,  15  and  16  years  old.  Mother  sent 
to  House  of  Correction  for  12  mouths.  Mother  fined  $10.00  and  costs  for  keeping 
disorderly  house.  A'isitor  fined  $25.00  and  costs  for  frequentiug  place.  Niue  persons 
frequenting  place,  ranging  iu  age  from  35  years  to  17  years,  held  for  adult  proba- 
tion. Two  girls  sent  to  House  of  Good  Shepherd;  one  girl  sent  to  Illinois  Industrial 
School.     Prosecution,  64-293. 

1  Prosecution:  Court  of  Domestic  Eelaticns,  Judge  Gooclnow.  For  contributing  to 
delinquency  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  by  sending  them  out  peddling,  etc., 
on  the  streets  at  night  aud  iuto  saloons.  Father  put  on  probation  under  bond  and  to 
o-o  to  House  of  Correction  if  offense  is  repeated.     Prosecution  64-367. 

1  Prosecution:  Criminal  offense.  Mother  fined  $50.00  and  sent  to  House  of  Correction. 
Child  sent  to  Tlliaois  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  by  Judge  Pinekney,  Juvenile  Court. 
All  the  children  in  this  family  have  been  taken  away.  Father  in  insane  asylum  and 
mother  in  House  of  Correction.     Prosecution  63-613. 

1  Street  Trading:  Parent  fined  $5.00  and  costs  in  each  of  two  cases  for  son  13  years 
old  and  son  11  years  old.  Boys  were  absent  from  school  on  account  of  being  out 
on  "streets  peddling  papers.  Co-operation  with  the  Compulsory  Education  Depart- 
ment.    Prosecution  64-374. 

1  Dependency:  Four  children  improperly  cared  for  by  an  unfit  mother.  Juvenile  Court 
ease.  Mother  adjudged  insane  and  sent  to  Elgin  Insane  Asylum.  One  child — a 
boy — sent  to  Cook  County  Hospital,  died.  The  remaining  three  cliildren  were  sent 
by  Judge  Pinekney  to  a  "Lutheran  Home.     Case  64-167. 

ANIMALS 

HORSES: 

7  Hoi'ses  suffering  from  sores,  sore  back  or  shoulders. 
21       "         down  on  street  and  abused. 
13       "         sick  or  injured  removed  in  ambulance. 
23       "         cruelly  beaten. 
21       "         otherwise  abused. 
10       "         worked  while  lame. 

4       "         re-examined  after  being  ordered  laid  up. 
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22  horses  left  unblanketed   to  stand   in  cold. 
10       "         worked  while  unfit  for  service. 

2  "         at  Lake  Forest  worked  in  poor  condition  by  express  company  and 

laid  up,  being  stiff  in  front  legs  and  poor  in  flesh. 
25       "         laid  up  from  work. 
30       "         overloaded. 

3  "         reported  down — not  found. 

14  "         humanely  destroyed. 

12       "         unprovided  with  food,  drink  and  shelter. 

15  "         sick  or  injured  assisted. 

16  "         improperly  shod,  ordered  reshod. 

3  ■'  down  on  slippery  pavement,  helped  up. 

6  "  overdriven. 

2  "  overworked. 

2  "  (runaway  team)   found  on  street    by    humane   officer;    placed    in 

barn  and  owner  notified;  returned  in  good  condition. 
136       "         examined.    Peck  court.    March  12,  1912.  , 

I  Horse  (balky)  cruelly  beaten  and  kicked. 

I  Horse  abandoned.  '^': 

119  Teams  examined.     March  2,  1912. 

80  Owners  and  drivers  cautioned  for  abuse  to  horses. 

3  Drivers  discharged  for  abusing  horses. 
I  False  complaint,  no  cruelty  found. 

I  March  12,  1912.  Officers  Brayne  and  McCarthy  examined  26  teams 
hauling  snow  over  Randolph  street  viaduct  and  found  them  all  in 
fair  working  condition.  At  Peck  Court  examined  64  teams  and  8 
singles  and  found  them  all  in  fair  condition.  At  Van  Buren  street 
viaduct  examined  93  teams  and  6  singles  and  found  them  all  in 
fair  condition. 

DOGS: 

I  Trained  dog  on  exhibition  examined  by  humane  officer  and  veterinary 

surgeon. 
I  Trained  dog  examined  by  humane  officer. 
I  Trained  dog  abused. 

1  Trained  dog  abused. 

5  Persons  cautioned  for  cruelty  to  dogs. 

5  Cases  cruelty  to  dogs.  » 

2  Dogs  humanely  destroyed. 

3  Dogs  placed  in  homes. 
I  Dog  scalded. 

1  Person  failed  to  provide  shelter. 

2  Dogs  sent  to  pound. 

I  Dog  (stray)  picked  up  and  cared  for. 
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CATS: 

2  Cats  humanely  destroyed. 

2  Cats  found  locked  in  building,  released. 

I  Cat  (stray)  picked  up. 
STOCK: 

I  Case  failing  to  provide  for  i  horse,  2  cows,  6  steers,  2  bulls,  5  heifers, 
5  hogs  and  a  lot  of  chickens,  Barry  county,  Michigan,  in  co-operation 
with  E.  H.  Randolph,  Humane  Agent,  Kent  County  Humane  Society, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

I  Case  failing  to  provide  for  9  broncos  kept  on  a  farm  at  Alpine,  111.  Have 
no  shelter;  fed  a  little  corn  daily,  and  holes  cut  in  ice  for  water 
daily.  All  of  these  animals  excepting  one  notwithstanding  were 
found  in  good  condition.  Prosecution  threatened  if  feed  and  water 
are  not  provided.    Owner  and  caretaker  cautioned. 

I  Case  at  Orland,  111.     Officer  Miller  found  2  cows  and  8  horses  suffering 
from  insufficient  feed  ;  in  good  condition  otherwise.    Owner  provided 
feed,  etc.,  at  officer's  request. 
MULES.- 

I   Driver  admonished  for  kicking  mule. 

I  Mule  worked  unfit  for  service. 

BRONCO: 

I  Officer  Miller  went  to  Palos  Springs,  111.,  and  investigated  case  of  failing 
to  water  and  feed  a  bronco.     Found  plenty  of  feed ;  good  stable,  and 
bronco  in  fair  condition  and  not  suffering. 
GOATS: 

I   Goat  cruelly  treated,  attached  to  sled ;  goat  relieved,  owner  cautioned. 

SHEEP: 

I   Person  for  failing  to  provide  for  sheep. 
NIGHT  WOBK: 
1     Horse  (balky)   abused,  attaelied  to  load  of  furniture,  7  to  8  p.  m.,  February  29,  1912. 

1     Case-.     Cows  injured  in  railroad  wreck  and  two  humanely  destroyed. 
1     March  13,  1912,  10  p.  m.     Officer  Brayne  went  to  1824  Halsted  Street  to  examine  an 
abandoned   horse.      Found   it   had   been   destroyed   by   a   veterinary   surgeon   shortly 
before  arriving. 

1  March  15,  1912,  6:30  to  11:30  p.  m.  Miller  and  McDonough  examined  horses  haul- 
ing snow  to  dumps  over  Peck  Court  and  Yan  Buren  Street  inclines.  Examined 
532  horses.  Sent  a  team  of  mules  and  two  teams  of  horses,  being  pooi'ly  shod,  to 
barn,  cautioning  drivers.  Helped  five  fallen  horses  to  their  feet.  Inclines  became 
slippery  at  night  and  .it  officers'  request  South  Park  Cojnmissioners,  through  Mr. 
Richard,  Assistant  Superintendent,  cindered  and  sanded  them.  There  was  a  lead 
team  to  help  the  horses  at  Peck  Court  incline.  Ten  drivers  were  reprimanded  for 
not  having  their  horses  properly  shod. 

1  March  15,  1912,  6:30  to  11:30  p.  ni.  Officers  McCarthy  and  Brayne  visited  the  dumps 
at  Madison  Street  and  the  river.  Examined  250  horses  (125  teams)  there;  found 
three  horses  in  bad  condition.  One  horse  knuckled  left  front  leg;  one  horse  having 
sore  shoulders  and  lame,  and  one  horse  having  sore  shoulders.  One  driver  was 
arrested  for  working  lame  horse. 

1  These  officers  then  visited  Randolph  Street  viaduct  and  on  the  Avay  assisted  in  putting 
three  fallen  horses  on  their  feet,  and  made  the  drivers  of  seven  teams  blanket  their 
horses  v/hile  standing  waiting  for  loads. 
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1  At  Eandolph  Street  viaduct  conditions  were  good.  There  were  two  lead  teams  there 
to  help  up  the  incline.  They  examined  170  horses  (85  teams),  and  found  one  horse 
not  properly  shod  and  sent  it  to  the  barn.     Horse  had  cast  a  shoe. 

1  Driver  abusive  to  citizen  for  interfering  in  case  of  cruelty;  cautioned  and  employer 
notified. 

1  March  16,  1912.  Ofiicers  McDonough  and  Miller  examined  74  teams  hauling  snow 
over  Van  Buren  Street  viaduct  to  Lake  Michigan. 

1  March  36,  1912.  Officers  Brayne  and  McCarthy  visited  dump  at  river  and  West 
Madison  Street;  incline  at  Eandolph  Street;  on  the  way  examined  30  horses  at 
Michigan  Avenue  near  Eandolph  Street;  no  hauling  over  Eandolph  Street  incline. 
They  then  went  to  Van  Buren  Street  incline  and  found  Officers  McDonough  and 
Miller  there;   thence  to  street  peddling  cases. 

1  March  16,  1912.  Officer  Dean  examined  32  teams  and  four  singles.  One  horse  found 
unfit  for  service  and  weak  was  sent  to  the  barn.  At  Van  Buren  Street  viaduct, 
9:30  to  12  p.  m. 

1  March  15,  1912.  Officers  Miller  and  Nolan  examined  Peck  Court  incline;  found  snow 
cleaned  off  by  a  gang  of  men,  and  a  lead  team  there  to  help  loads  tip  incline. 
Examined  20  teams  and  found  all  in  good  condition.  At  Van  Buren  Street  incline 
no  teams  hauling,  snow  at  this  point  being  dumped  in  park.  Examined  20  teams, 
Eandolph  Street  viaduct  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  a  lead  team  and  single 
horse  there  to  help  up  incline.  Sent  one  horse  home  that  could  not  keep  on  its  feet. 
At  Thirteenth  and  Lumber  Streets  the  incline  was  cleaned  and  in  good  condition. 

1     Case  Street  conditions  relieved. 
TBOSECUTIONS: 

1  Prosecution  for  working  lame  horse.  Fine,  $5.00 ;  costs,  .$6.50.  Eine  and  costs, 
$11.50.     Prosecution  90-547. 

1  Prosecution  for  failing  to  provide  proper  shelter  for  horse.  Case  dismissed.  Prosecu- 
tion 90-83. 

1  Prosecution  for  working  a  horse  unfit  for  service;  old,  thin  and  lame;  owner  fined 
$3.00  and  costs.     Prosecution  90-646. 

1  For  failing  to  give  proper  shelte)'  to  a  cow,  exposing  it  to  severe  cold  weather.  I'ined 
$10.00  and  costs.     Prosecution  89-769. 

1  Horse  abandoned  or  down  on  street  and  neglected;  allowed  to  lie  on  street  several 
hours  in  cold  weather.  Owner  fined  $3.00  and  costs,  $11.00.  Driver  fined  $15.00 
and  costs,  $23.00,     Prosecution  90-575. 

1  Barn  boss  for  causing  team  to  be  overloaded,  cautioned  and  discharged  by  Judge 
Himes  at  Maxwell  Street  Court.     Prosecution  90-516. 

1  Barn  boss  for  causing  team  to  be  overloaded;  driver  for  working  horses  unfit  for 
service.  Judge  Himes  at  Maxwell  Street  Court  fined  the  former  $3.00  and  dis- 
charged the  latter.  Both  cautioned  by  court.  Two  veterinarians  testified  as  experts 
in  this  case,  which  was  strongly  contested.  Society  accused  of  trying  to  "frame 
up''  a  ease  justified  by  court.  As  a  result  of  this  case  a  department  store  is  hiring 
more  horses  to  do  its  work.     Prosecution  90-553. 

1  Barn  boss  for  causing  team  to  be  overloaded  and  driver  for  overloading  and  working 
horses  unfit  for  service.  Former  fined  $10.00  and  costs — $18.50  in  all.  Latter  dis- 
charged. Owner  was  ordered  by  Court  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs,  which  he  did. 
Prosecution  90-755. 

1     For  overdriving  and  beating  a  horse.     Two  men  fined  $3.00  and  costs  each  at  jMaxwell 

Street  Station. 
1     Driver  being  drunk  and  driving  horse  into  a  hole.     Horse  rescued  by  Fire  Department 

uninjured.     Driver  arrested  and  reprimanded  by  Judge  Sabath. 
1     Prosecution   for   working   horse   unfit   for   service.     Defendant   fined   $3.00   and   costs. 

Prosecution  90-458, 
1     Prosecution  for   sore   shoulders   and   sore   back.      Owner   and   driver   arrested.      Owner 

fined  $10.00  and  costs.     Prosecution  90-816. 
1     Prosecution   of  three   drivers   for   driving   coal  teams   on   Sheridan   Eoad   near   Hayes 

A^pn^e.      Defendant    discliarged.      Adjacent    streets    shown    to    be    in    bad    shape. 

Prosecution  90-844. 
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McNAB  AND  SMITH 

One  of  the  most  interesting"  object 
lessons  in  practical  humanity  is 
afforded  by  the  stables  of  the  McNab 
and  Smith  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  of  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful draying  firms  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  time  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  San  Francisco,  last 
October,  Mr.  Matthew  McCurrie, 
Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Humane  Society,  took  a  party  of  the 
visiting  delegates  to  see  these  stables, 
and  an  impressive  and  memorable 
experience  it  was.  The  first  impressive 
thing  was  that  although  the  visit  was 
an  impromptu  one,  unexpected,  and 
unannounced  to  the  stable  managers, 
— planned  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
in  lieu  of  an  auto  ride  through  the 
parks  that  had  to  be  abandoned  when 
a  sudden  rain  made  skidding  down 
asphalt  hills  a  dangerous  sport, — 
everything  about  the  place  was  found 
to  be  as  scrupulously  clean,  well 
groomed  and  admirably  ordered  as  if 
on  dress  parade.  The  horses  were 
sleek  and  shining,  with  well  brushed 
manes  and  tails  and  cleanly  washed 
limbs  and  feet ;  the  stalls  were  free 
from  dirt  and  provided  with  fresh 
bedding;      the      broad      passageways 


between  the  rows  of  stalls  were  well 
paved  and  swept ;  the  harnesses 
cleaned  and  polished ;  the  trucks 
washed  and  ready  for  the  next  trip ; 
there  were  no  foul  odors  and  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh,  circulating  air.  Intel- 
ligent consideration,  proper  care  and 
real  comfort  were  to  be  felt  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  place, — a  feel- 
ing well  expressed  by  one  of  the  visi- 
tors when  she  exclaimed,  "Why  this 
is  a  home  for  horses — not  a  barn !" 

The  plant  is  the  product  of  a  splen- 
did system,  directed  and  carried  out 
by  an  intelligent,  kindly  management 
and  an  army  of  obedient,  loyal  servi- 
tors. Mr.  James  McNab,  Mr.  George 
A.  Smith,  Mr.  Al  Smith  and  Mr.  Al 
Batchelor  constitute  the  four-post 
success  of  this  great  business. 

The  McNab  and  Smith  stables  pre- 
sent a  plain  and  unpretentious  appear- 
ance, having  none  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  fancy  private  stables,  but 
are  completely  equipped  with  the  most 
practical  modern  conveniences.  Every- 
thing from  the  front  to  the  back  door 
of  the  plant  is  for  use  rather  than 
show.  There  are  double  floors, — one 
of  concrete  covered  with  another  of 
wood, — an  excellent  system  of  drain- 
age and  everything  to  make  sanita- 
tion complete.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  a 
number  of  years  ago  during  a  rat 
plague  in  San  Francisco,  Dr.  Blue,  of 
the  Health  Office,  after  making  an 
examination  of  these  stables  in  his 
official  investigation,  issued  certifi- 
cate No.  I  to  McNab  and  Smith,  pro- 
nouncing theirs  a  model  stable. 

The  plant  employs  207  men,  and 
has  400  horses,  200  trucks  (capacity 
of  largest  being  50  tons)  usual  load 
not  to  exceed  5  tons ;  2,000  tons  of 
hay,  12,000  sacks  of  barley  and  3,000 
sacks  of  bran  are  consumed  per  year; 
sixteen  buggies  are  used  by  foremen 
in  making  trips  to  various  landings. 
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warehouses,  freight-sheds,  etc.,  to 
inspect  the  work.  The  horses  are 
uniformly  fine,  having  been  selected 
from  the  best  draft  horse  stock  in  the 
countr}-.  Big  Jim,  "the  flower  of  the 
flock,"  weighs  2,390  pounds,  and  is  a 
formidable  looking  beast  although  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb. 

Some  of  the  unique  and  interesting 
features  of  this  unusual  establishment 
ire :  a  wagon  shop  equipped  with 
electric  power  machines  where  the 
company  make  and  repair  all  their 
own  trucks ;  a  harness  shop  where 
harness  is  made  for  each  horse  accord- 
ing to  its  measure ;  a  shoe  shop  in 
charge  of  an  expert  blacksmith ;  a 
water  system  of  its  own  with  special 
automatic  fire  protection ;  a  hospital 
for  sick  and  injured  horses,  a  drug- 
store ;  and  last  and  best  of  all,  a  ranch 
of  1,350  acres  of  good  pasture  lands 
in  San  Joaquin  County,  where  the 
horses  are  sent  (by  boat,  to  save  hard 
travel  by  train)  for  vacations  when- 
ever they  show  signs  of  needing  rest. 

This  perhaps  outlines,  if  it  does  not 
fill  in,  all  that  this  remarkable  plant 
embraces    in    its    system, 

James  AIcNab,  president  of  the 
firm,  gives  his  personal  attention  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  business 
and  makes  several  trips  East  each 
year  for  the  purchase  of  Eastern  draft 
horses.  He  is  interested  in  all  civic 
reform  and  an  active  worker  in  many 
important  associations.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition.  George  A. 
Smith,  vice-president,  is  the  man  on 
the  spot  and  master  of  all  the  details 
of  this  immense  establishment.  Aside 
from  being  an  able  business  man,  he 
possesses  a  great  love  for  horses 
which  accounts  for  the  more  than  bus- 
iness interest  he  has  taken  in  improv- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  the 
horses  live  and  work.  Commercial 
interest      alone      might      not      have 


prompted  such  close  study  of  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  horses, 
themselves,  although  the  sentimental 
investment  has  brought  large  finan- 
cial returns.  It  was  Mr.  Smith's  love 
for  horses  and  his  practical  demon- 
stration that  it  actually  pays  to  be 
kind  to  them,  that  resulted  in  his 
liecoming  so  valued  an  officer  of  the 
San  Francisco  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  of 
which  he  is  a  trustee. 

Mv.  Al  Smith  attends  to  the  buying 
of  California  horses,  and  makes  fre- 
quent trips  through  the  state  for  that 
purpose.  He,  also,  like  the  president, 
vice-president  and  superintendent  of 
the  Company,  has  the  interest  of  the 
horse  as  well  as  the  firm  at  heart.  Mr. 
Al  Batchelor,  as  superintendent  of  the 
stables,  is  the  man  who  "has  the  floor" 
and  the  actual  handling  of  the  men 
and  horses.  His  knowledge  of  horses 
and  unlimited  experience  with  them, 
enables  him  to  see  at  a  glance  any- 
thing that  is  wrong  with  them  and 
offer  quick  relief ;  this  keen  "horse- 
sense"  has  been  a  great  asset  to  the 
company  in  the  way  of  saving  veter- 
inary's  bills  and  loss  by  death.  Mr. 
Batchelor  carries  out  the  policy  of  the 
firm  in  taking  every  precaution  to 
have  conditions  of  the  service  con- 
ducive to  comfort  and  good  health ; 
— the  theory  being,  that  it  is  better  to 
keep  a  horse  well  than  to  try  to  cure 
him  after  he  is  sick, — that  the  ill 
conditions  that  contribute  to  the  physi- 
cal disturbances  of  the  animals  should 
first  be  healed,  and  that  if  this  be 
done  few  others  will  present  them- 
selves. In  short,  the  modus  operandi 
employed  by  the  Company  is  to  give 
such  intelligent  thought  to  each  detail 
of  the  service  that  everything  will 
work  together  for  the  good  and  profit 
of  the  whole.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  San  Francisco  Humane  Society 
takes  pride  in  these  stables  when  the 
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owners  have  proven  to  the  business 
world  as  well  as  to  humanitarians 
that  good  care  of  stock  pays  hand- 
some dividends  on  the  investment. 
The  fact  is,  the  McNab  and  Smith 
plant  is  a  humane  society  within  itself, 
founded  on  common  justice  and  di- 
rected by  intelligent  consideration 
which  is  exercised  for  the  interest  of 
all  concerned. 

Think  what  the  general  adoption  of 
this  system  of  careful  usage  and  daily 
inspection  of  horses  would  mean ! — It 
would  mean  immediate  attention  in 
all  cases  of  illness  and  injury,  and 
absolute  immunity  from  over-loading, 
over-driving,  improper  shoeing  and 
sheltering,  and  the  lack  of  cleanliness, 
food,  water  and  rest.  McXab  and 
Smith  have  established  a  plant  that 
produces  physical,  moral  and  finan- 
cial profit.  Its  success  may  be  de- 
scribed in  three  words, — economy, 
efficiency  and  humanity. 


THE  DOG   STAR 

So  our  friend  the  bloodhound — he 
of  the  wrinkled  face  and  the  intuitive 
nose — may  soon  be  added  to  the  Chi- 
cago police  department.  The  sooner 
the  better,  say  we.  The  dog  can  be 
trusted  to  do  anything  he  undertakes. 
He  has  even  taught  man  trust  when 
human  logic  failed.  All  roads  should 
be  open  to  him. 

Police  and  detective  dogs  of  vari- 
ous breeds  have  been  travelling  their 
beats  in  many  European  cities  for 
years  past,  giving  daily  proof  of  their 
fitness  and  value  for  this  work ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  squad 
of  canine  officers  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  Chicago  force.  If 
any  city  in  the  world  needs  officers 
with  "four  feet"  it  is  right  here  where 
distances  are  too  great  for  any  but  a 
double  force  to  cover. 


Chief  JMcWeeny  and  Assistant 
Chief  Schuettler  have  been  gathering 
various  testimonials  from  experi- 
enced officials  in  favor  of  dogs  as 
criminal  catchers.  Dogs  used  for  this 
work  are  subjected  to  a  severe  course 
of  training, — a  regular  civil  service ; 
they  must  present  their  tongues  at  a 
signal ;  lie  still  in  a  given  place  until 
summoned  by  a  call ;  stop  short  while 
running  at  high  speed,  upon  order ; 
guard  things  with  their  lives  when 
told  to  do  so ;  be  able  to  clear  a  high 
fence  with  certainty,  while  carrying 
something  heavy  in  the  mouth ;  resist 
the  temptation  of  proferred  food 
while  on  duty ;  be  tireless  in  hunting 
concealed  criminals ;  and  be  obedient, 
vigilant  and  active  in  the  service.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  because  the 
training  is  severe,  it  is  cruel.  Such 
soldierly  conduct  is  gained  by  win- 
ning the  confidence  and  afifection  of 
the  dog,  which  can  only  be  done 
through  kind  treatment. 

Assistant  Chief  Schuettler  gives  it 
as  his  belief  that  trained  dogs  might 
be  made  of  special  value  in  cases  of 
safe-cracking,  and  in  patrol  work  in 
the  suburbs  where  the  houses  are 
scattered  and  there  are  few  police  to 
patrol  a  large  district.  Certainly  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  intel- 
ligence, keen  scent,  watchfulness, 
strength  and  agility  of  the  dog  can  be 
made  a  potent  factor  in  the  policing 
of  a  city. 

These  are  "dog  days,"  it  \\'Ould 
seem.  Time  was  when  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  that  "man's  best 
friend"  w^ould  ever  become  his  pro- 
fessional foe.  Then,  w'e  had  man  dog 
catchers ;  now,  we  have  dog  man 
catchers ! 

"Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he 
may, 

The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have 
his  dav !" 

— "Hamlet." 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS 

Elected  April  2,  1912 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Allerton. 

Frank  B.  Stone. 

H.  R.  Chislett. 

Mrs.  R.  I.  Stearns. 

N.  J.  Nelson. 

Jas.  C.  Hallsted. 

William  N.  Eisendrath. 

S.  E.  Barrett. 

George  M.  Fornian  &  Co. 

Miss  Zella  Merrick. 

John  W.  Conley. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Rosenwald. 

A.  E.  Barnhart. 
L.  E.  Asher. 
Julius  Rosenwald. 

Mrs.   Hubbard  Carpenter. 
Miss  Frederika  Skinner. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Skinner. 
J.  A.  Edwards. 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Bodman. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Doud. 

B.  S.  Garvey. 
Max  Levy  &  Co. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Bate. 
Lyman  Blair. 

F.  S.  Kretsinger. 
Mrs.  Allan  A.  Murray. 
James  M.  Sherman. 
]\Iiss  Annie  J.  Walker. 
Frank  M.  Bunch. 
Mrs.  Henry  Sands. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Whitmarsh. 
Ralph  Van  A'echten. 
Mrs.  Harry  Hart. 
Nathan  S.  Gutman. 
Mrs.  Louis  Wolfif. 
W.  A.  Pickard. 
Julia  H.  Downs. 
Mrs.  Hermon  B.  Butler. 
Miss  Julia  H.  Downs. 
Airs.  Edward  E.  Maxwell. 
Miss  Anna  Marion  Bradley. 
Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Buck.    . 
Mrs.  Bronson  Peck. 
Miss  Estella  K.  Louis. 
JuHus  E.  Weil. 
Samuel  T-  Alarks. 


MERCY  SUNDAY 

The  Mercy  Simday  Movement  is  for  the 
annual  observance  of  the  fourth  Sunday 
after  Trinity — June  30th,  this  year — for 
sermons  on  the  individual  duty  of  being 
kind  to  all  creatures. 

We  ask  the  clergy  to  make  this  custom 
universal,  and  thus  develop  more  kindliness 
of  thought  and  action,  more  happiness  and 
righteousness. 


THE  FAITHFUL  DOQ 

Now  we  are  told  of  a  plebeian  dog,  up  in 
Connecticut,  who  refuses  to  leave  his  mas- 
ter's grave.  Like  King  Edward's  dog,  he 
marched  in  the  funeral  train,  but  he  resists 
all  attempts  to  induce  him  to  go  home  with 
the  survivors.  King  Edward's  dog  returned 
with  the  mourners.  That  great  mystery 
which  puzzles  men  puzzles  the  dog,  poor 
brute ! 

And  yet  the  master  and  his  dog  were  not 
kindred.  There  are  many  kin  who  hurry 
back  home  to  hear  the  will. 

Edward  Everett  never  made  a  better  ad- 
dress than  the  one  before  the  county  fair 
when  he  told  the  story  of  the  rich  man,  the 
dead  son,  and  the  favorite  saddle  horse  that 
mourned  for  her  young  master.  The  orator 
pictured  the  old  man  at  the  library  window, 
now  without  a  child  and  heir.  He  pictured 
the  pretty  mare  standing  distraught  at  the 
paddock  gate.  Man  and  beast  gaze  long 
into  each  other's  sorrowful  faces,  till  at 
last  the  white-haired  father  goes  out  and 
flings  his  arms  about  the  filly 's  neck.  The 
horse  drops  her  head  on  the  man's  shoulder. 
The  two  mingle  their  lament  in  one  long 
embrace. 

Everett  often  told  the  story.  Always  it 
brought  the  farmers'  cheers.  Always  there 
were  some  tears.  Always  it  was  true  to 
human  nature  and  horse  nature,  as  the  dog's 
vigil  is  true  also  to  dog  nature. 

Take  a  good  word  for  the  dog.  The 
people  who  have  left  money  to  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
have  done  well.  The  society  deserves  well  of 
us  all.  Dogs  are  as  much  a  mystery  as  men, 
as  to  what  their  life  is,  and  whither  it  goes 
when  they  die.  There  is  not  a  line  in  the 
Bible  that  prevents  us  from  believing  that 
the  brute  has  a  hereafter. 

Many  men  and  women  have  made  fools 
of  themselves  with  a  dog.  So  have  nations 
with  some  kings.  It  was  always  the  king's 
fault.  It  is  never  the  dog's  fault. — Edi- 
torial, New  York  Mail. 
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RECENT  ORDER  TO  MOUNTED  SQUADRON  CONCERNING 
CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

Department  of  Police  City  of  Chicago. 

To  All  Members  of  the  Mounted  Squadron: 

Hereafter  you  will  report  in  detail  to  the  desk  sergeant  all  acts  of  cruelty 
to  animals  that  come  under  your  observation,  such  as  beating  of  horses  or 
overloading  of  wagons.  You  will  examine  all  lame  horses,  also  those  with 
sore  shoulders  or  any  horse  that  appears  old  or  decrepit  or  unable  to  perform 
duty  asked  by  drivers. 

You  will  also  report  all  cases  that  you  may  see,  where  horses  are  left 
tuiblanketed  in  cold  weather,  and  horses  in  need  of  shoeing. 

Strictly  comply  with  this  order  and  continue  to  do  so. 

In  making  report  give  name  of  driver  and  owner,  with  addresses,  and 
state  whether  you  had  cautioned  same  person  before. 

Each  officer  should  keep  a  personal  record  of  such  reports. 

C.  C.  HEALEY,  Cai't.  Comdg. 


ISO 
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FROM  PAINTINQ  BY  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN,  R.  A. 
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THE  WILD  RABBITS 

Among   the   sandhills, 

Nearby   the   sea, 
Wild  young  rabbits 

Were  seen  by  me. 

They  live  in   burrows 
With  winding   ways, 

And   there    they    shelter 
On  rainy  days. 

The  mother  rabbits 
Make  cosy  nests, 

With  furry  linings 
From  their  breasts. 

The   tender   young   ones 
Are  nursed  and  fed, 

And  safely  hidden 
In  this  warm  bed. 

And  when  they  are  older 
They  all  come  out 

Upon  the   sandhills, 
And  frisk   about. 

They  play  and  nibble 
The   long,   sweet   grass, 

But  scamper  away 
Whenever  you  pass. 


CANO— A  TRUE  DOG  STORY 

Cano  was  a  large  shepherd  dog  and 
a  much  loved  member  of  my  grand- 
father's family.  He  showed  great 
affection  for  each  one  of  the  house- 
hold, and  after  my  mother  married 
and  went  to  live  in  another  town  about 
twenty-five  miles  away,  Cano  was  in- 
consolable, showing  his  grief  in  many 
doggish  ways.  After  a  few  months 
my  mother  came  home  for  a  week's 
visit  and  Cano  was  overjoyed  to  see 
her.  He  scarcely  left  her  side.  After 
her  second  departure  he  did  not  seem 
so  unhappy  as  he  had  before,  but  a 
few  weeks  later  he  disappeared.  The 
family  was  much  disturbed  until  a 
letter  came  from  my  mother  stating 
that  as  she  and  my  father  were  sitting 


in  front  of  the  fire  one  evening  they 
heard  a  scratching  at  the  door.  They 
opened  it,  and  Cano  limped  in  and 
dropped  down  as  if  exhausted.  They 
warmed  and  fed  him,  and  the  next 
day  he  seemed  quite  happy  and  like 
himself.  He  did  not  once  go  away 
from  the  place  nor  try  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  new  town,  but  was 
content  to  remain  close  to  my  mother. 
He  visited  her  for  one  week,  and  then 
hurried  back  to  my  grandfather's,  and 
thereafter  made  similar  visitations  to 
my  mother  every  few  months  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

The  youngest  boy  in  the  family 
made  a  harness  for  Cano,  and  the  dog 
drew  him  to  school  on  his  sled  all 
one  winter.  When  they  reached  the 
school  the  boy  unharnessed  the  dog 
and  said,  "Now,  Cano,  go  home,  but 
come  back  for  me  at  noon.  Be  sure." 
At  noon  Cano  came,  never  early  and 
never  late;  he  did  the  same  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  session.  He 
must  have  been  able  to  tell  the  time 
of  day,  for  no  one  ever  told  him  when 
to  start. 

A  friend  of  my  grandfather's,  liv- 
ing half  a  mile  beyond  him,  had  two 
valuable,  intelligent  dogs  that  went 
every  morning  to  the  butcher,  who 
had  orders  to  give  each  of  them  a 
package  of  meat,  which  they  carried 
home  for  their  breakfast.  They  had 
to  pass  my  grandfather's  house,  and 
strange  to  say  they  never  went  to- 
gether. Cano  evidently  learned  the 
reason  of  these  morning  trips,  for  he 
lay  in  wait  for  the  dogs,  attacked 
them  one  at  a  time  as  they  appeared, 
and  stole  their  meat.  After  the  high- 
way robbery  he  buried  the  spoils,  un- 
earthing them  at  such  future  times  as 
suited  his  taste  and  convenience.  He 
did  this  every  day  unless  watched  and 
shut  up.  J.  K.  L. 
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A  DEER  PET 

Most  American  children  have  heard 
of  "Old  Abe,  the  Wisconsin  War 
Eagle,"  that  played  so  picturesque  a 
part  in  our  Civil  War,  but  perhaps 
few  of  them  know  of  the  pet  of  the 
Forty-second  Highlanders — a  com- 
pany of  British  soldiers. 

n  you  do  not  know  you  could  never 
guess  what  he  was,  because  a  more 
timid,  gentle,  peaceful,  im  warlike 
creature  never  followed  a  regiment. 
He  was  a  young  deer !  He  joined  the 
ranks,  one  day,  in  the  most  mysterious 
and  surprising  way,  and  continued  to 
stay  on  duty  until  the  soldiers  pro- 
claimed the  young  volunteer  their 
mascot. 

He  must  have  had  an  ear  for  music 
(two  of  them,  in  fact),  because  he 
always  chose  to  march  directly  in 
front  of  the  band.  It  was  evident 
that  the  fife  and  drum  had  a  peculiar 
charm  for  him,  because  he  stepped  to 
the  music  and  seemed  never  to  tire 
of  the  martial  strains.  His  indigna- 
tion was  roused  if  any  broke  through 
the  ranks  to  separate  him,  even  for 
a  moment,  from  his  beloved  band. 
He  seemed  to  think  he  was  leading 
the  band — and  in  one  sense  he  was. 
He  was  the  beautv  of  the  regiment. 


VERSE 

Alwavs    give    a    helping    hand, 

If  you  chance  to  meet 
An  old  or  sick  or  homeless  friend 

A^'honi  you  see  in  the  street. 
Help  him  in  a  cheerful  way, 

Tell  him  what  is  right; 
God  will  pay  you  every  day. 

And  bless  vou  dav  and  night. 

DOBOTHY  GEORGE. 
(A  young  office  girl.) 


foundland  dog  at  his  kitchen  door.  The  dog 
carried  in  its  mouth  the  following  note, 
scrawled  in  a  child's  handwriting: 

Dear  Dr.  Crennan:    Please,  Mr.  Cren- 
nan,  if  Eover  brings  this  to  you,  won't 
you  please  come  and  help  us.     ]\Iamma 
and  papa  and  Willie  are  all  sick,  and 
now   I   am   sick,   too,   and   we   have   no 
coal   or   nothing   to   eat. 
The  note  bore  the  name  and  address  of  a 
famil.y  the  commissioner  had  helped  a   few 
days   ago. 

When  Commissioner  Crennan  reached  the 
house  this  afternoon  with  coal,  meat,  and 
groceries  the  little  girl  told  him  she  did  not 
know  how  to  get  a  message  to  him,  as  they 
had  not  a  nickel  in  the  house  to  pay  for  a 
telephone  call. 

' '  Eover  was  lying  in  front  of  the  cold 
stove, ' '  she  said,  ' '  and  I  thought  he  might 
find  you,  because  he  went  with  me  to  your 
house  on  Friday.  So  I  gave  the  note  to  him 
Mnd  told  him  to  take  it  to  you."- — Chicago 
Tribune. 


DOG  GETS  HELP  WITH  NOTE 

New  York,  Jan.  21. —  [Special.] — A'incent 
De  Paul  Crennan,  commissioner  of  charities 
of  New  Eoehelle,  was  interrupted  at  dinner 
b)y  the   whining  and   scratching   of   a   New- 


THE  SILK  WORM 

The  beams  of  April,  ere  it  goes, 

A  worm  scarce   visible,  disclose; 

All  winter  long  content  to  dwell 

The  tenant   of  his  native  shell. 

The  same  prolific  season  gives 

The  sustenance  by  which  he  lives, 

The   mulberry  leaf,   a   simple   store, 

That  serves  him  till  he  needs  no  more; 

For,   his  dimensions   once   complete. 

Thenceforth   none   ever   sees   him   eat; 

Though,   till   his  growing   time   be   past, 

Scarce  ever  is  he  seen  to  fast. 

That   hour  arrived,  his  work   begins. 

He    spins    and    weaves,    and    weaves    and 

spins. 
Till  circle  ujion  circle  wound 
Careless  around  him  and  around. 
Conceals   him   with   a   veil,    though   slight. 
Impervious  to  the  keenest  sight. 
Thus  self-enclosed,  as  in  a  cask, 
At  length  he  finishes  his  task; 
And,   though   a   worm,   when   he   was   lost, 
Or  caterpillar  at  the  most, 
When  next  we  see  him  wings  he  wears, 
And  in  i^apilio-pomp  appears; 
Becomes   oviparous,  supplies 
With  future  worms  and  future  flies 
The   next   ensuing   year — and   dies! 
Well  were  it  for  the  world  if  all 
Who  creep  about  this  earthly  ball, 
Though  shorter  lived   than   most   he   be, 
Were  useful  in  their  kind  as  he. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 
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An  interesting  case  showing"  the 
efficacy  of  combined  forces,  was 
handled  by  the  MinneapoHs  Humane 
Society,  the  United  Charities  and  The 
IlHnois  Humane  Society. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bean,  agent  for  the 
Minneapohs  Society,  wrote  to  The 
IlHnois  Humane  Society  asking  that 
it  investigate  the  case  of  a  young  girl 
living  at  a  certain  address  in  Chicago. 

Complainant  stated  that  the  girl 
involved  had  been  sent  to  Chicago  by 
her  mother  to  get  her  out  of  the  way ; 
that  the  mother  had  then  deserted  her 
husband  and  two  children,  to  run 
away  with  another  man,  taking  $800 
of  her  husband's  money ;  and  that  the 
father  had  then  placed  the  boys  in  a 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  sold  his  fur- 
niture and  broken  up  the  home ;  later, 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
daughter  in  Chicago,  expressing  a 
desire  to  return  to  Minneapolis  and 
threatening  to  commit  suicide  if  she 
could  not  do  so. 

Complainant  said  the  father  hoped 
this  Society  would  be  able  to  find  the 
girl  and  find  out  whether  or  not  she 
was  in  a  decent  home  and  being-  cared 
for. 

Officer  Miller,  of  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society,  went  to  the  address 
given  and  interviewed  the  girl.  She 
told  him  that  she  was  17  years  old  and 
had  succeeded  in  getting  work  at 
Armour's  Packing  House,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  under  size 
and  had  no  school  certificate,  they 
decided  they  could  not  employ  her. 
She  was  boarding  with  poor  people 
who  had  not  treated  her  very  well  and 
had  told  her  that  if  she  could  not  earn 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  her 
board  that  they  could  no  longer  keep 
her.  She  urged  her  father  to  allow 
her  to  go  home  and  keep  house  for 
him  and  her  brothers.     The  girl  was 


well  and  strong,  but  very  small  for 
her  age. 

The  following  day,  the  girl  called 
up  Officer  Miller  and  told  him  that 
the  people  with  whom  she  was  staying 
had  refused  to  board  her  any  longer. 

Officer  Miller  went  at  once  to  see 
her,  and  had  her  removed  to  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  until  news 
should  come  from  Minneapolis ;  he 
then  went  to  the  United  Charities  to 
see  if  they  could  furnish  money  for 
the  girl's  transportation  home.  The 
manager,  Mrs.  Anostrom,  said  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  advance  the 
money,  to  be  paid  back  in  part  (one- 
half,  or  $6.00)  by  the  father  after  he 
had  found  employment. 

Two  days  later,  the  transportation 
was  received  from  the  United  Chari- 
ties as  promised,  and  Officer  Miller 
took  the  girl  to  the  depot  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad 
and  put  her  aboard  the  6:30  train  for 
Minneapolis,  in  charge  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  wired  the  Minneapolis 
Society. 

A  few  days  after  a  letter  was 
received  from  Mr.  Bean,  the  com- 
plainant, stating  that  an  agent  of  the 
Minneapolis  Society  had  met  the  girl 
upon  arrival,  and  that  within  a  few 
hours  she  had  been  satisfactorily 
placed  in  a  good  home. 

Record  64;  Case  331. 

Three  complaints,  made  on  three 
successive  days,  were  sent  to  the  So- 
ciety about  a  man  living  at  Ravinia 
for  cruel  neglect  of  a  cow  during  the 
extremely  cold  weather. 

Chief  of  Police  Genest,  of  High- 
land Park,  called  upon  the  owner  of 
the  cow  and  asked  him  to  give  the 
animal  proper  food  and  shelter,  which 
the  man  promised  to  do. 

As  this  promise  was  disregarded, 
Officer  McCarthy  of  the  Society  and 
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Chief  Genest  made  a  trip  to  respond- 
ent's home.  They  found  the  cow  tied 
on  a  short  chain,  unable  to  get  proper 
exercise  and  exposed  to  the  severe 
cold ;  it  was  hunched  up  in  as  small 
space  as  possible  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
keep  warm,  and  its  coat  was  fairly 
bristling;,  showing'  that  it  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  cold.  A  shed  8x6  feet, 
without  a  roof  and  having  two  sides 
open,  embedded  with  snow  and  ice, 
was  the  only  shelter  provided  for  the 
animal. 

On  the  strength  of  this,  a  warrant 
was  secured  against  the  owner  of  the 
cow,  charging  him  with  failing  to  pro- 
vide proper  shelter. 

The  case  was  called  February  2nd 
in  Highland  Park,  but  respondent 
(who  was  represented  by  two  law- 
yers) took  a  change  of  venue.  The 
case  was  again  called  for  a  hea ring- 
on  February  9th. 

In  the  meantime.  Officer  McCarthy 
again  visited  respondent's  place  and 
found  the  cow  out  on  the  snow-cov- 
ered prairie,  and  that  the  shed  had 
been  repaired  to  the  extent  of  a  new 
roof  and  new  side,  although  one  side 
still  remained  open  to  the  cold.  Re- 
spondent was  again  warned. 

During  the  days  when  the  animal 
in  question  was  known  to  be  exposed 
to  the  cold,  the  official  report  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  for  Chicago  and 
vicinity  was  as  follows : 

December  31,  191 1 — 9  below  zero, 
wind  blowing  at  40  miles  an  hour. 

January  4,  1912 — 6  below  zero, 
wind  blowing  at  38  miles  an  hour. 

January  20,  19 12 — Snow. 

January  21,  19 12 — 2  above  zero, 
wind  blowing  at  26  miles  an  hour. 

January  22,  1912 — 14  above  zero, 
wind  blowing  at  18  miles  an  hour. 

The  case  was  continued  from  Feb- 
ruary 9th  to  February  14th,  again  to 
February  21st,  still  again  to  February 
28th,  and  finally  to  March  6th.     On 


this  last  named  date  Judge  Moses,  of 
Highland  Park,  heard  the  evidence, 
Dr.  Agnew  of  Evanston  being  chief 
witness  for  the  Society,  and  fined  de- 
fendant $10.00  and  costs.  The  case 
was  appealed. 

Record  89;  Case  769. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Scheidecker,  recently  ap- 
pointed Special  Humane  Agent  for 
De  Kalb  County,  Illinois,  was  instru- 
mental in  putting  a  stop  to  the  cruel 
treatment  accorded  two  horses  in 
Sycamore,  111. 

The  condition  of  the  animals  had 
been  reported  to  Officer  Scheidecker, 
and  upon  investigation  he  found  the 
animals  almost  too  weak  from  starva- 
tion to  stand ;  nothing  but  some 
mouldy  corn  and  sour,  decaying  hay 
were  found  in  the  barn ;  and  the 
horses  had  chewed  the  studding  and 
mangers  in  their  stalls  and  eaten  most 
of  their  bedding  in  their  extreme 
hunger. 

The  owner  was  found  and  put 
under  arrest.  Judge  Michell  heard 
the  evidence  and  fined  the  man  $10.00 
and  costs. 

Record  90 ;  Case  766. 

Mr.  Wirt  Taylor,  humane  officer  of 
the  Rock  Island  Humane  Society,  and 
Miss  Ramser,  probation  officer  of 
Rock  Island,  asked  this  Society  to 
try  to  locate  a  woman,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Rock  Island,  who  was  known 
to  be  leading  a  life  of  shame  in  Chi- 
cago (giving  address — a  rooming 
house)  and  bringing  up  her  five-year- 
old  daughter  under  demoralizing  con- 
ditions. The  rescue  of  the  child  was 
the  object  of  the  appeal.  The  woman 
had  lived  under  many  an  alias  and 
in  many  different  towns,  thus  escaping 
the  officials. 

Officer  Brayne  of  the  Society  went 
to  the  address  given,  and  upon  inquiry 
in   the    neighborhood   learned   that   a 
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woman  answering  the  description,  to- 
gether with  a  man  and  child,  had 
lived  there  for  eight  weeks,  but  had 
left  early  in  January  to  go  to  Peoria. 
It  was  said  that  the  man  was  a  drafts- 
man, regularly  employed,  and  that  the 
child  had  been  shamefully  neglected 
and  cruelly  beaten. 

Later,  through  a  card  sent  to  a  per- 
son in  the  rooming  house,  the  woman's 
Peoria  address  was  learned. 

Our  Society  then  wrote  to  the 
Peoria  Humane  Society,  requesting 
it  to  kindly  continue  the  investigation 
of  the  case.  The  letter  was  referred 
to  Miss  Anna  A.  Mayall,  Police  Ma- 
tron of  Peoria,  who  sent  the  following 
reply : 

"Peoria,  III,  March  23,  191 2. 
"Secretary  Illinois  Humane  Society. 

"Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Greer,  Secretary  of  our  Hu- 
mane Society,  was  referred  to  me.  I 
was  indeed  glad  to  receive  the  in- 
formation regarding .  I  im- 
mediately located  her,  and  as  a  result 
(jf  my  investigation  a  Petition  of  De- 
])endency  was  filed  in  the  County 
Court  this  morning,  and  the  little  girl 
will  be  taken  from  the  mother.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Humane  Society 
here,  also  the  Police  Matron,  and  I 
wish  to  tiiank  you  for  the  interest 
shown  in  this  case.  I  will  write  you 
again  after  the  hearing  is  given  on 
this  case.    Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Anna  A.  Mayall, 
"Police  Matron." 

This  result  in  this  case  shows  the 
merit  of  the  "following-up  system" 
and  the  value  of  co-operation. 

Record  64 ;  Case  260. 


The  Edgewater  Coal  Co.  notified 
the  Society  that  three  of  their  team- 
sters  had   been   arrested    for   driving 


on  Sheridan  Road,  where  traffic  is 
prohibited  by  law.  Officer  McDon- 
ough  was  the  humane  officer  detailed 
on  the  case. 

Mr.  A.  D.  McMann  was  engaged  as 
counsel  for  the  Coal  Company  in  two 
of  the  cases,  and  Attorney  Kaufman 
represented  the  third  defendant.  Mr. 
Kaufman  asked  for  a  continuance, 
which  was  granted. 

The  cases  of  the  other  two  men 
were  called  and  tried  in  the  Sheffield 
Avenue  Police  Court,  Judge  Maxwell 
presiding. 

The  defense  was  made  from  the 
humane  standpoint,  showing  that 
Sheridan  Boulevard  was  the  only 
paved,  well-conditioned  street  run- 
ning in  that  direction — all  those  par- 
allel to  it  being  practically  impassable 
owing  to  slush  and  mud — and  that 
humane  consideration  for  the  horses 
had  been  the  excuse  for  trespassing 
on  forbidden  ground.  This  view  was 
sustained  by  State's  Attorney  Erick- 
son,  who  said  he  felt  the  horses  were 
entitled  to  consideration  under  such 
circumstances  and  that  the  drivers 
were  justified  in  saving  the  strength 
of  the  horses. 

Judge  Maxwell  dismissed  the  two 
prisoners.  Mr.  Erickson  then  asked 
the  P'ark  Police  Officers  present  at 
the  trial  to  see  that  the  attorneys  for 
the  Parks  and  Boulevards  be  notified 
to  be  in  court  in  all  similar  cases  that 
might  arise,  as  he  did  not  intend  to 
ask  for  the  conviction  of  any  driver 
of  heavy  traffic  for  trespassing  upon 
a  parkway  or  boulevard,  when  no 
other  paved  road  or  street  was  open 
to  him. 

The  ruling  in  this  case  was  of  spe- 
cial interest  and  satisfaction  to  the 
Society. 

Record  90;  Case  844. 
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The  Hinnian  Street  Police  reported 
two  men  for  cruelty  to  a  horse  and 
requested  the  Society  to  assist  in  the 
prosecution. 

Officer  Brayne  of  the  Society  went 
to  the  Maxwell  Street  Court,  where 
the  men  were  arraigned  charged  with 
cruelly  beating  and  over-driving  a 
horse  attached  to  a  single  wagon  con- 
taining four  men. 

Complainant  stated  that  one  man 
had  held  the  reins  while  another  had 
continuously  lashed  the  horse  for  the 
distance  of  several  blocks.  Complain- 
ant had  followed  on  a  street  car  until 
he  had  overtaken  the  men,  when  he 
turned  them  over  to  the  police.  Offi- 
cers Tracey  and  Ahrens,  of  the  regu- 
lar force,  testified  that  when  they  saw 
the  horse  it  was  wet  enough  from 
perspiration  to  have  come  from  a  dip 
in  the  lake. 

Defendants  tried  to  excuse  their 
brutality  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
breaking  in  a  green  horse. 

The  Court  heard  the  evidence  in- 
troduced by  the  Society  and  fined  de- 
fendants $5.00  and  costs,  amounting 
to  $10.50. 

Record  90;  Case  756. 

Officer  O'Neil  of  the  ^Mounted 
Police  -reported  a  horse  down  on  the 
Dearborn  Street  Bridge,  and  asked 
that  a  humane  officer  be  sent  to  the 
place  to  take  charge  of  the  case. 

Officer  McDonough  of  the  Society 
examined  the  horse  in  question  and 
found  it  badly  knuckled  on  the  left 
fore  leg ;  besides  being  seriously  crip- 
pled the  horse  had  been  cruelly  beaten 
by  the  driver.  The  driver  was  placed 
under  arrest  and  the  horse  laid  up. 

Judge  ]\Iaxwell  heard  the  case  in 
the  East  Chicago  Avenue  Police 
Court,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $6.00 
and  costs,  $11.50  in  all,  which  was 
paid. 


It  was  quick  work,  as  the  arrest, 
trial  and  conviction  were  all  accom- 
plished within  an  hour. 

Record  90;  Case  547. 


A  horse,  one  of  a  team  attached  to 
a  garbage  wagon,  fell  into  an  excava- 
tion dug  by  the  Telephone  Company, 
— the  result  of  the  criminal  careless- 
ness of  a  drunken  driver. 

The  Police  Department  called  the 
Fire  Department  to  rescue  the  horse, 
which  it  did. 

In  the  meantime,  the  driver  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  disorderly 
conduct,  and  Officer  Nolan  of  the 
Humane  Society,  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  case. 

Judge  Sabath  heard  the  evidence, 
and  dismissed  the  man  with  a  severe 
reprimand.  Fortunately,  the  horse 
was  uninjured  bv  the  fall. 


Record  90 ;  Case  690. 


Officer  Herman  Klank,  of  the  34th 
Precinct  Police  Station,  upon  com- 
plaint of  a  woman,  arrested  a  man  for 
cruelly  beating  a  poor  old  horse. 

The  Society  was  asked  to  send  one 
of  its  officers  to  examine  the  horse. 
Officer  McDonough  responded.  He 
found  the  animal — a  bay  mare — very 
old  and  thin,  lame  and  sore,  and  so 
condemned  it  as  unfit  for  service. 

The  case  was  called  for  a  hearing 
the  following  day  at  the  West  Chi- 
cago Avenue  Police  Court,  Judge  Cot- 
trell  presiding.  The  driver,  who  was 
also  the  owner  of  the  horse,  was  fined 
$3.00  and  costs ;  in  default  of  payment 
he  was  locked  up.  The  prisoner  gave 
his  consent  to  have  the  horse  de- 
stroyed, which  w^as  humanely  done  by 
the  officer. 

Record  90;  Case  646. 
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During  the  month  of  May,  i88o, 
several  meetings  of  the  citizens  of 
Qnincy,  III.,  were  held  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  for  the  organization  of  a 
society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals. 

A  petition,  bearing  date  of  May  26, 
t88o,  was  circulated  and  the  signa- 
tures of  eighty-five  citizens  were  ob- 
tained thereon  as  members  of  the  pro- 
posed society. 

On  July  19,  1880,  an  application  was 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
thereupon  articles  of  incorporation 
were  issued,  bearing  date  of  July  20. 
1880,  incorporating,  such  a  society  by 
the  name  of  the  "Ouincy  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals." 

The  object  for  which  said  society 
was  formed,  was  "to  prevent  cruelty 
in  all  its  forms,  to  inculcate  humane 
principles  and  practices,  and  to 
vigilantly  enforce  all  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  and  other  defense- 
less persons  and  animals  from  abuse 
and  injury." 

The  first  ofiicers  of  the  society  were 
as  follows  :  President,  T.  M.  Rogers  ; 
first  vice  president,  Dr.  L.  H.  A.  Nick- 
erson ;  second  vice  president,  Harry 
Swimmer ;  secretary,  J.  R.  Stewart ; 
superintendent.  Dr.  H.  W.  Hale  ;  treas- 
urer, Henry  Root,  all  of  whom  are 
now  dead  except  Dr.  Nickerson. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  June  6,  1882, 
the  name  of  the  society  was  changed 
to  its  present  name,  viz.,  "The  Ouincy 
Humane  Societv." 


The  society,  having  been  formed  to 
look  after  defenseless  persons  as  well 
as  dumb  animals,  has  always  done  this 
work  until  our  present  juvenile  law 
was  passed  and  a  probation  officer  ap- 
pointed in  Adams  county. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  society 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  The 
only  income  it  had  was  from  private 
donations  of  citizens,  but  the  society 
always  had  an  earnest  and  energetic 
board  of  directors  who  succeeded  in 
raising  funds  sufficient  to  keep  em- 
ployed at  least  one  efficient  officer.  In 
the  early  years  of  its  existence,  Mr. 
Louis  Miller,  Miss  Louise  Maertz  and 
Mr.  Charles  Brown  were  among  those 
most  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
societ}^ 

In  the  year  1893,  Mr.  Brown  and 
his  wife,  Anna  E.  Brown,  died,  leav- 
ing, the  greater  part  of  their  estate  to 
various  Humane  Societies  in  the 
United  States.  The  Ouincy  Humane 
Society  was  left  a  bequest  of  $5,000 
and  was  made  one  of  the  residuary 
legatees  in  the  will.  The  society  re- 
ceived in  all  from  the  estate  a  little 
over  $14,000.  A  part  of  this  amount 
has  been  invested  in  a  building  (a  cut 
of  which  is  herewith  shown)  as  a  per- 
n;!anent  home  for  the  society,  and  from 
the  rents  of  this  building  and  interest 
on  the  remainder  of  its  funds,  the  so- 
ciety has  been  able  to  carry  on  its  work 
much  more  effectively. 

The  history  of  the  Ouincy  Humane 
Society  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  this  good  man  and  woman. 
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One  who  knew  them  best  writes  of 
them  as  follows : 

Mr,  Charles  E.  Brown  was  born 
September  26,  1822.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Ouincy,  111. 
Honorable,  humane,  liberal  and  re- 
ligious, he  sought  and  found  a  perfect 
mate  in  a  beautiful  girl — Anna  E.  Tib- 
bels,  whom  he  married  in  1848. 

Never  was  a  pair  more  sympathetic 
in  all  their  tastes,  in  aim,  in  character. 
Both  were  thrifty  and  industrious.  He 
built  up  his  fortune  by  strict  attention 
to  business  in  his  shoe  store.  She 
made  the  home  in  which  she  ruled  as 
cjueen.  Both  were  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  flowers,  both  loved  the  beauti- 
ful in  art ;  they  cherished  the  same 
pets.  Alike  they  dispensed  open  handed 
charity ;  they  protected  the  helpless 
and  relieved  the  oppressed. 

Ec[ually  modest  and  retiring,  they 
performed  their  charities  in  strict  obe- 
dience to  the  injunction,  "Let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thv  right  hand 
doeth." 

Mr.  Browai  departed  from  this  life 
February  19,  189^.  His  faithful  com- 
panion survived  but  a  few  months. 

They  were  lovely  in  their  lives  and 
in  death  were  not  long,  divided. 

The  first  humane  officer  employed 
by  the  society  was  Dr.  H.  W.  Hale, 
and  he  has  been  followed  in  turn  by 
Claude  Pettibone,  Joseph  Johnson, 
Albert  Demaree,  George  G.  Dickhut 
and  John  Fowley,  its  present  efficient 
officer.  Mr.  Fowley  is  now  serving 
his  tenth  year  as  humane  officer  and 
is  one  of  the  most  competent  and 
faithful  officers  the  Society  has  ever 
had. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  served 
as  presidents  of  the  societv : 
From  1880  to  1882,  T.  :M." Rogers. 
From  1882  to  1884,  Louis  iMiller. 
From  1884  to  1888,  Charles  Brown. 
From  1888  to  1890,  Dr.  R.  Woods. 
From  1890  to  1892,  C.  H.  Williamson. 
From  1892  to  1896,  Lyman  McCarl. 
From  1896  to  date,  H.  P.  Walton. 


HENRY  P.  WALTON 

The  present  incumbent,  Henry  P. 
Walton,  is  now  serving  his  sixteenth 
year  as  president  of  the  society.  While 
the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Brown  has  made  it  possible  to 
make  a  strong  society,  the  present  effi- 
ciencv  of  the  societv  is  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Walton.  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, though  now  retired,  has  been  an 
excellent  business  man,  and  he  h.as 
used  his  business  experience  in  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  the  society.  He 
has  organized  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
greatest  efficiency  has  been  obtained. 

He  has  given  liberally  of  his  time 
and  means  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  society.  No  man  stands  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  the  citizens  of  Ouincy 
than  he  does,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
president  of  the  society  and  ready  and 
willing  to  aid  and  assist  it  by  his  own 
means,  if  necessary,  has  given  the  so- 
ciety a  standing  and  usefulness  in  the 
community  such  as  no  other  person 
could  have  given  it.  He  has  inocu- 
lated the  society  and  t^ipse  connected 
with  it,  with  his  high  ideals  of  humane 
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principles  and  practices.  Mr.  Wal- 
ton's whole  life  has  been  one  of  open 
charity  and  humanity. 

During  all  the  years  Mr.  Walton  has 
served  as  president,  and  up  until  De- 
cember I,  1910,  Lyman  McCarl,  now 
county  judge  of  Adams  county,  served 
as  secretary  and  attorney  for  the 
society. 

Citizens  of  Quincy  say  that  "H.  P. 
Walton,  Judge  McCarl  and  John  Fow- 
lev  make  a  hand  that  is  hard  to  beat" 
in  humane  work. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the 
humane  officer,  president  and  attorney, 
the  society  has  three  active  commit- 
tees :  First,  the  committee  on  humane 
literature,  which  every  year  purchases 
])ooks  on  humane  subjects  and  causes 
them  to  be  distributed  among  the 
school  children  of  the  city  and  county ; 
second,  the  committee  on  "poor  farm," 
which  committee  visits  frequently  the 
house,  to  see  that  the  inmates  of  these 
different  institutions  are  properly 
treated  and  cared  for ;  third,  the  com- 
mittee on  "fountains,"  whose  duty  it  is 
to  look  after  the  drinking  fountains  of 
the  society.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  society  has  erected  sixteen  foun- 
tains in  the  city  and  a  number  of  drink- 
ing troughs  on  the  public  highways  in 
the  county.  Of  these  sixteen  foun- 
tains, twelve  are  made  of  metal  and 
four  of  concrete.  All  the  metal  ones 
except  two,  which  are  ornamental,  are 
made  of  boiler  iron,  tubular  in  shape, 
set  on  one  end  on  a  concrete  base  and 
are  high  enough  for  horses  to  drink 
without  unchecking.  Across  the  upper 
part,  fourteen  inches  from  the  top,  is 
riveted  a  partition.  This  gives  a  space 
for  water  fourteen  inches  deep,  and 
four  and  one-half  to  six  feet  across, 
with  a  circumference  of  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  feet,  around  which  horses 
may  drink,  as  these  fountains  are  usu- 
ally placed  at  open  spaces  or  at  the 
corner  of  streets.     The  water  is  fur- 


nished by  the  City  Water  Works  and 
the  supply  is  regulated  by  a  float 
within  the  fountain,  and  below  the 
partition  is  a  gas-  jet  which  when 
lighted  produces  heat  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  freezing  in  these 
fountains  in  winter. 

A  unique  and  practical  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  provision  made  for 
the  care  and  education  of  a  limited 
number  of  unfortunate  children.  The 
Society  now  has  fifteen  such  proteges. 


FRED  Q.  WOLFE 

The  present  officers  are : 

President,  H.  P.  Walton. 
First  vice  president,  Dr.  R.  Woods. 
.Second  vice  president,  H.  S.  Brown. 
Secretary,  Fred  G.  Wolfe. 
Treasurer,  John  H.  Best. 
Flumane  officer,  John  Fowley. 
Attorney,  Fred  G.  Wolfe. 

These,  together  with  the  following, 

George  F.  Miller,  J.  W.  Brown,  C.  W. 
Breitwieser,  E.  R.  Chatten,  J.  W. 
Markus,  Mrs.  James  Woodruff,  Mrs. 
E.  K.  Sweet,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dick, 
Miss  Louise  Maertz,  Miss  May  M. 
("rocket,  constitute  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 
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REMEDY  FOR  THE  TRAFFIC  IN 
OLD  HORSES 

By  Sydney  H.  Coleman  of  the  Erie 

County  S.  P.  C.  A.,  New  York. 

In  treating  the  subject  "Remedy 
for  the  Traffic  in  Old  Horses,"  I  do 
not  presume  that  we  have  a  panacea 
for  all  the  evils  connected  with  the 
nefarious  business,  neither  do  I  as- 
sume that  the  remedy  is  original  for 
I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  general 
movement  throughout  nearly  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  to  secure  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  and  that  a  bill 
prepared  by  one  of  our  New  York 
societies  was  ofifered  to  and  rejected 
by  the  last  legislature ;  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  facts  does  not  make  the 
subject  less  fitting  for  discussion,  but 
rather  makes  it  more  im]:)erative  that 
we  become  .familiar  with  the  facts 
and  needs  of  the  case,  that  we  may 
co-operate  to  secure  the  desired  re- 
sults. 

The  present  situation  is  familiar  to 
all  humane  workers.  Police  powers 
to  stop  the  use  and  abuse  of  animals 
have  long  been  our  statutory  right. 
The  public  has  been  accustomed  to 
this  power  for  years  and  not  only 
acknowledged  its  justice  but  has 
reached  a  point,  thanks  to  humane 
education,  where  it  demands  that  the 
societies  enforce  the  anti-cruelty  laws. 

Although  our  general  cruelty  to 
animal  act  (185)  allows  of  so  wide 
an  interpretation  that  the  attendant 
conditions  of  each  case  must  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
abuse,  it  does  nothing  to  limit  or 
check  the  sale  of  old  and  worthless 
animals.  Section  188  meets  this  diffi- 
culty in  so  far  as  the  sale  or  keep  of 
animals  affected  with  glanders,  farcy 
or  other  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
eases dangerous  to  human  beings  and 
animals  is  concerned.  Yet  in  so  much 
as  the  diseases  enumerated  are  excep- 
tional, it  is  seen  that  this  section, 
while  extremelv  valuable  at  times  to 


prevent  the  harboring  of  stock  that  is 
suffering  or  make  impossible  the 
spreading  of  deadly  diseases,  is  com- 
monly of  little  avail.  The  act,  how- 
ever, clearly  establishes  the  right  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  any  object  that  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  public  nuisance  and 
has  years  of  sanction  back  of  it. 

The  first  criticism  of  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
that  came  to  my  attention  after  be- 
coming associated  with  the  Erie 
County  Society  was  this:  "The  ani- 
mal of  the  poor  man  is  the  one  most 
often  taken  from  work,  sent  to  a 
veterinarian  or  killed.  Our  societies 
everywhere  are  taking  the  source  of 
income  from  the  man  in  your  commu- 
nity least  able  to  stand  it."  I  have 
examined  the  records  of  the  past  and 
found  much  to  justify  the  remark;  I 
have  observed  the  cases  reported  day 
by  day  and  discovered  some  ground 
for  the  criticism.  What  was  the  mat- 
ter? Why  must  the  junk  dealer,  the 
small  milk  peddler,  the  itinerant 
huckster, — the  most  helpless  classes 
in  the  community, — stand  this?  We 
began  to  inquire  into  the  history  of 
some  of  these  old  wrecks  of  horse 
fiesh  that  our  agents  were  forced  to 
take  from  work  or  kill  and  then  the 
light  began  to  break  through  and  dis- 
close a  few  of  the  reasons  why  these 
things  were  allowed  to  exist.  A  few 
cases  will  illustrate  the  point. 

A  horse,  reported  to  have  been 
abandoned  in  the  street,  was  found 
down  and  so  far  gone  that  it  had  to 
be  shot.  Investigation  brought  out 
the  fact  that  a  poor  huckster  had 
been  leading  the  horse  out  in  the 
country  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  buyer 
for  it.  Overcome  by  sheer  weak- 
ness the  horse  had  fallen  down  never 
to  rise  again.  All  attempts  to  raise 
the  animal  failing,  the  owner  drove 
off  and  left  the  poor  creature  to  its 
fate.  When  finally  the  owner  was 
arraigned  in  court   for  abandonment. 
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it  developed,  that  the  horse  had  been 
purchased  a  few  days  before  from 
a  horse  jockey  for  $10.00.  The  huck- 
ster was  a  jxDor  ignorant  foreigner 
who  had  been  in  this  country  but  a 
short  time  and  but  three  weeks  in 
Buflfalo.  He  knew  nothing  of  horses 
and  had  bought  tliis  one  in  good  faith 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  horse 
jockey.  The  useless  qualities  of  his 
purchase  impressed  themselves  at 
once  upon  his  dull  understanding  and 
his  attempt  to  find  a  sale  for  the  ani- 
mal was  merely  an  effort  to  adjust 
for  himself  the  wrong  that  had  been 
perpetrated  on  him  by  the  jockey. 
Guilty  as  he  was  for  abandonment 
and  neglect,  there  was  another  eciuall}' 
culpable  in  the  eyes  of  justice  that 
the  law  could  not  punish. 

A  Polish  jockey  bought  a  large 
horse  very  cheap  because  it  was  so 
bad  a  whistler  or  roarer  that  it  could 
do  little  work  without  an  operation 
being  performed.  Otu^  horse  jockey 
friend  forced  a  sponge  up  the  affected 
nostril  so  that  no  air  could  pass 
through  and  betray  the  defect  and 
managed  to  make  a  satisfactory  sale 
entirely  through  this  deception  and 
fraud  at  the  expense  of  the  animal's 
suffering  and  the  customer's  gullibil- 
ity. 

A  hurry  call  took  an  agent  into  the 
east  side  of  the  city  to  find  a  horse 
down  in  the  street  and  unable  to  rise. 
The  investigation  that  followed  the 
humane  killing  of  the  animal  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  it  had  been  sold 
a  few  hours  before  by  an  east  side 
jockey  for  $20.00.  At  the  time  the 
sale  was  made  the  animal  appeared 
lively  and  well  to  the  inexperienced 
eye  of  the  purchaser.  Before  the 
horse  had  been  driven  many  blocks 
its  spirit  had  entirely  disappeared  and 
before  it  could  reach  its  new  home, 
a  bullet  of  an  S.  P.  C.  A.  agent  had 
ended  its  suft'ering.  \\'hile  there  was 
every    appearance    of    drugging,    the 


])roof  could  not  be  established;  and 
the  purchaser  stood  the  loss.  There 
could  be  no  question  but  that  the 
jockey  realized  the  horse's  condition 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  but  there  was 
no  way  of  placing  the  responsibility. 

Do  not  confuse  the  legitimate 
horse  dealer  with  the  irresponsible 
and  double  dealing  trader  or  jockey. 
The  jockey  is  the  three  shell  man  of 
the  horse  business.  His  profits  are  in 
the  traffic  of  horses  that  are  utterly 
useless  and  worthless.  Xothing  is  too 
bad  for  a  trade  or  a  sale  if  the  price 
is  right.  He  occupies  no  place  of 
necessity  in  the  business.  To  his  es- 
tablishment drift  ultimately  the 
docked  family  favorite,  the  wnid 
broken  horse  of  the  farmer,  the  knee 
sprung,  spavined,  side  boned  horse 
of  the  cartman  and  deliveryman.  His 
place  is  the  hell  of  the  horse  world. 
To  visit  a  few  of  their  stables  is  to 
make  your  blood  boil  with  indigna- 
tion and  shame  that  such  places  can 
exist  and  flourish.  Under  our  pres- 
ent laws  no  of^cer  can  interfere  with 
his  horses  as  long  as  they  are  not 
in  harness.  He  can  sell  the  worst 
victim  in  his  barn  before  yoiu*  eyes, 
yet  you  have  no  recourse  but  must 
abide  your  opportunity  and  find  the 
creature  laboriously  and  painfully 
dragging  itself  and  its  load  along  the 
street  and  then  arrest  the  poor  ignor- 
ant, underfed  foreigner  who  has  been 
duped  to  buy  it  in  his  effort  to  gain 
a  pittance  that  will  keep  life  in  the 
bodies  of  himself  and  family.  Do 
you  catch  my  point?  Under  our 
present  laws  we  are  making  a  scape- 
goat of  the  buyer  when  in  many  cases 
the  really  guilty  party,  the  real  crim- 
inal, is  the  one  who  puts  or  causes 
to  be  put  such  animal  on  the  market 
for  sale.  He  is  the  one  the  law 
should  hold  :  and  until  it  does  there 
will  continue  to  be  many  miscar- 
riages of  justice. 

If  the  sole  fault  ui  the  horse  jockey 
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was  the  sale  of  these  old  horses 
without  misrepresentation,  it  would 
be  enough  to  condemn  the  business, 
but  when  you  add  to  that  the  dozens 
of  tricks  known  to  the  trade  to  cover 
up  defects  and  blemishes,  you  bring 
to  light  a  condition  of  cruelty  that 
defies  description. 

While  you  are  undoubtedly  aware 
of  these  practices  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a  recounting  of  some  of 
them.  For  whistlers  or  roarers  a 
sponge  is  crowded  up  the  nose.  A 
horse  lame  in  one  foot  is  made  to  go 
lame  in  both  feet  by  tying  a  bit  of 
fine  hair  or  winding  a  piece  of  wire 
tightly  about  the  ankle  of  the  other 
foot  or  by  driving  a  nail  in  the  quick 
of  the  opposite  foot.  By  causing  the 
animal  to  go  lame  in  both  feet,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  horse  to  show  a 
lameness  in  either.  Another  resort  to 
cover  a  lameness  is  to  cut  the  nerve 
in  the  foot  affected,  this  causing  in- 
sensibility, with  the  result  that  sooner 
or  later  the  foot  becomes  diseased 
and  useless.  A  horse  given  to  run- 
ning away  is  drugged  with  laudanum 
until  after  the  sale  is  made.  Arsenic 
is  given  to  heavers.  Harnum  pow- 
ders, cocoanut  oil  and  nitrogen  are 
given  to  old  worn  out  animals  to 
make  them  appear  lively  and  high 
spirited.  Fowler's  arsenic  is  another 
drug  given  to  bloat  the  body  and  thus 
help  cover  the  ribs  with  what  looks 
like  fat  to  the  superficial  observer.  I 
know  of  one  case  where  the  dealer 
punctured  the  skin  and  with  a  pair 
of  bellows  forced  enough  air  into  the 
tissues  under  the  skin  to  "fatten"  his 
horse  enough  to  make  a  sale.  And  so 
drug  after  drug  and  trick  after  trick 
might  be  enumerated  to  show  a  prac- 
tice that  is  not  exceptional  but  com- 
mon. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more 
fiendish  than  this  mad  exploitation  of 
horse  flesh?  After  each  "doping"  the 
victim  becomes  more  useless,  and  re- 


quires a  greater  amount  of  "dope" 
each  time  to  secure  the  results,  until 
finally  the  end  of  endurance  is  reached 
and  nature  sends  death  to  relieve  the 
horse  of  its  suffering. 

The  situation  in  view  of  the  cupid- 
ity, the  cruelty  and  suffering  connect- 
ed with  the  Old  Horse  Traffic  is  ap- 
palling to  humane  workers. 

The  situation  is  not  a  local  one. 
Correspondence  with  the  leading  so- 
cieties in  twenty-five  or  thirty  states 
discloses  similar  conditions  to  that  in 
New  York  State  and  all  assert  that 
more  legislation  is  needed  b'efore  the 
trouble   can   be   properly   dealt    with. 

In  1909  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture enacted  a  law  that  comes  very 
near  meeting  every  requirement.  It 
reads  "that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  owner  to  offer  for  sale,  or  sell 
any  horse  which  by  reason  of  debility, 
disease  or  lameness  or  for  other 
causes  could  not  be  worked  within 
this  commonwealth  without  violating 
the  laws  against  cruelty  to  animals." 
"The  penalty  for  violating  this  pro- 
vision is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months." 

This  is'  an  excellent  law  and  one 
that  has  proved  of  great  worth  to  the 
humane    movement    in    Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  introduced  last  winter  in 
the  New  York  legislature  is  based  al- 
most wholly  upon  this  law  and  was 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  Section 
188.  This  measure  had  the  possible 
advantage  over  the  Pennsylvania  law 
in  that  it  added  the  words  "or  any 
animal"  and  thus  made  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  other  draft  animals  besides 
horses. 

Note. — This  paper  was  read  before  the 
New  York  State  Convention  of  Humane  So- 
cieties at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  last  October; 
and  is  published  in  the  Advocate  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  Clay  Preston,  of 
Brooklyn. 
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COIVIPLAINTS  OF  CRUELTY  HANDLED  BY 
THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

From  April  1  to  April  29,  1912 


CHILDREN 

1  complaint  aljaiidoniiig  wife  and  children 
in  Ohio. 

1  complaint  sick  mother  unable  to  support 
four  children.  Children  sent  to  Home 
for  the  Friendless  temporarily. 

1  complaint  parents  drinking  and  failing 
to  provide  for  family. 

4  for  failing  to  provide  for  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

1  for  failing  to  provide  for  children 
( mother). 

1  for  failing  to  provide  for  family  on  ac- 
count of  drink.  Father  admonished; 
goes  to  work.  House  is  cleaned  up. 
Mother  is  in  Dunning. 

1  baby  left  in  electric  cab  on  downtown 
streets  and  suffering.  Believed  and  given 
to  parent. 

4  children  abused. 

1  mother  leaving  young  children  at  liome 
alone. 

1  child  (adopted)  abused. 

1  complaint  deserting  wife  and  child  at 
Minneapolis  and  coming  to  Chicago. 

1  for  failing  to  provide  properly  for  sick 
wife. 

1  for  beating  wife  and  children. 

1  complaint  mother  drinking  and  failing  to 
keep  home  clean  and  care  for  children. 

3  complaints   family  troubles. 
12  persons  admonished. 

1  man  abused  wife. 

1  girl  5  years  old  beaten. 

1  girl  abused. 

1  girl  improperly  cared  for.  Mother  cau- 
tioned. 

1  boy  scalded,  not  given  proper  attention. 

1  boy  13  years  old,  beaten.  Mother  cau- 
tioned. 

2  complaints  drinking  and  failing  to  pro- 
vide for  children. 

2  complaints  stepchildren  abused  by  step- 
father.    Stepfather  cautioned. 

3  complaints  improper  parental  care. 
2  complaints  wife  beating. 

1  complaint  neglecting  to  provide  proper 
care  for  girl  15  years  old. 

1  complaint  cruelty  to  boy  5  years  old  by 
boy  13  years  old.  Boy  maliciously  in- 
clined. Parents  cautioned  and  boy  se- 
verely reprimanded   by   Humane   Officer. 

1  complaint  wife  and  two  young  children 
in    destitute    circumstances,    helped    by 


Bureau  of  Charities.  Father  in  county 
jail  charged  with  trying  to  pass  a  forged 
cheque. 

1  complaint  of  desertion. 

2  complaints  failing  to  provide  for  man 
who  is  sick. 

1  complaint  of  neglecting  old  lady. 
1  complaint  of  a  home  being  unsanitary. 
1  complaint  family  row. 
1  complaint   destitution.     Bureau  of  Char- 
ities took  case. 
1  complaint  mother  neglecting  infant  child. 

3  women  (old)  in  destitute  circumstances, 
helped. 

1  family   (sick)    helped. 

3  parents  cautioned. 

1  complaint    for    failing    to    provide    for 

family. 
1  complaint    of    destitution.      Assisted    by 

county. 
1  complaint    beating    and    abusing    young 

children.     Parents  warned. 
1  complaint    for    failing    to    contribute    to 

support    of    children.      Children    sent    to 

an  institution. 
1  complaint    neglecting    and    abusing    chil- 
dren. 
1  complaint  of  abuse  to  inmates  of  a  poor 

farm,  investigated  and  remedied. 

1  criminal  assault  on  child  2  years  of  age. 

2  criminal  assaults. 

3  children  mistreated. 

2  children  cruelly  beaten. 

1  child  abandoned  by  mother. 

1  child  beaten  by  stepmother. 

1  child  not  properly  cared  for  or  sent  to 
school. 

1  complaint  drinking  and  failing  to  pro- 
vide for  wife  and  children. 

1  complaint  for  failing  to  care  for  infant. 

1  complaint  for  failing  to  support  wife  and 
child. 

1  complaint  for  failing  to  provide  medical 
care  for  child  with  broken  arm. 

1  complaint  for  failing  to  properly  care 
for  orphan  boy,  9  years  old.  Foster 
parents  cautioned. 

1  complaint  mother  leaving  home  and 
7-months-old  infant  locked  in  flat. 

2  complaints  failing  to  provide  for  wife 
and  children.  Father  drinks  and  was 
cautioned. 

1  girl,   12  years  old,  in  improper  custody. 

2  girls  peddling  (street  trading).  Parents 
cautioned. 

1   complaint  wife  desertion. 
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1  complaint  destitution. 
1  lady     (old)     in    destitute    circumstances 
helped. 

1  man  in  destitute  circumstances. 

2  complaints  wife  beating. 
G  persons  cautioned. 

Prosecution. 

1  drinking  and  failing  to  provide  for  wife 
and  two  small  children.  Father  arrested 
and  ordered  by  court  to  pay  $4.00  a  week 
for  two  children.    Prosecution  64-384. 

1  prosecution  of  a  shoemaker  enticing 
young  girls  to  his  shop.  He  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  crime  against  children. 
Evidence  not  sufficient  to  convict  him. 
Defendant  discharged.  Parents  of  sev- 
eral young  girls  warned  and  cautioned  re- 
garding their  care  and  parental  obliga- 
tions.    Prosecution  6-64. 

1  prosecution  for  abandoning  wife  and 
children.  Defendant  sent  to  Bridewell 
for  60  days  and  afterwards  ordered  to 
pay  $25.00  per  month  for  support  of 
family.     Prosecution  63-.569. 

1  prosecution  for  failing  to  provide  for 
family.  Defendant  ordered  to  pay  $10.00 
a  week  or  go  to  Bridewell.  Prosecution 
64-376. 

1  prosecution  at  Maxwell  St.  Court.  Father 
drinking  and  turning  family  out.  De- 
fendant ordered  to  sign  pledge  and  put 
under  bonds  to  keep  peace.  Prosecution 
64-436. 

1  prosecution  for  contributing  to  delin- 
quency of  girl.  Conditions  improved 
after  father  was  arrested.  Judge  Leh- 
mann,  of  Eiver  Forest,  dismissed  case 
with  warning  to  father.  Prosecution 
142-64. 

1  prosecution  for  beating  boy  12  years  old. 
Father  reprimanded  and  boy  placed  un- 
der protection  of  Probation  Officer. 
Prosecution  351-64. 

Street  Trading. 

1  Officer  Brayne  found  boy  12  years  old 
peddling  papers  in  Loop  District  at  8:40 
p.  m.,  March  23.  Sent  boy  home  and 
cautioned   parents. 

1  On  :\rarch  30,  1912,  at  1  p.  m.  a  girl  11 
years  old  peddling  gum  in  Loop  District 
was  sent  home  by  Officer  Brayne.  Cau- 
tioned mother  that  this  girl  must  not 
peddle  at  any  time. 

1  March  23,  1912,  at  8  p.  m.  Officer  Brayne 
found  a  boy  12  years  old  peddling  papers 
at  Eock  Island  depot.  Father  prosecuted 
for  sending  this  boy  out'. 

1  April  5,  1912,  two  boys,  13  and  9  years 
old,  were  selling  papers  at  dawn. 
Parents  warned,  who  promised  to  keep 
boys  off  street.     F'amily  Polish  and  con- 


sists of  six  children,  father  and  mother. 
Father,  a  laborer,  working  for  North- 
western Eailroad  Co.,  claims  that  he  does 
not  earn  enough  to  support  family. 

1  boy  10  years  old  peddling  papers  at 
night. 

1  boy  12  years  old  peddling  at  night. 
Parents  warned. 

1  Officer  Brayne  patrolled  Loop  District 
7:30  to  10:30  p.  m.  in  search  of  child 
peddlers.  He  sent  three  boj's  under  14 
years  old  home  and  cautioned  parents. 

ANIMALS 

Horses. 

9  horses  down  on  street  helped  up. 
9  horses  down  on  street  helped  up. 
7  horses  unblanketed. 
12  horses  worked  while  lame. 

11  horses  laid  up  temporarily. 

12  horses  abused. 

9  horses  humanely  destroyed. 
4  horses  overloaded. 

3  horses  not  properly  shod. 

4  horses  overdriven. 

3  horses  cruelly  beaten. 

2  horses  taken  off  street. 

3  horses  worked  while  sick. 

1  horse  sick  and  down,  removed  by  ambu- 
lance. 
1  horse  with   sore  shoulders. 

20  persons  cautioned  for  cruelty. 

1  driver  discharged  for  beating  horse. 

7  horses  worked  while  lame. 
10  horses  unfit  for  service. 

2  horses  overloaded. 
2  horses  beaten. 

8  horses  abused. 

6  horses  down  on  street  helped. 

4  horses  with  sores. 
15  horses  laid  up. 

6  horses  humanely  destroyed. 

6  horses  burned  in  barn. 

1  horse  with  blankets  pressing  against  its 

eye. 
1  horse  with  broken  legs ;  hit  by  street  car. 
1  horse  (sick)  sent  to  barn. 

1  for  failing  to  provide  feed  and  shelter 
for  horse. 

22  persons  cautioned. 

21  horses  laid  up. 
8  horses  lame. 

2  horses  working  at  excavation  abused. 

4  horses   (sick)   being  worked. 

2  horses  unfit  for  service  being  worked. 

2  horses  used  on  railroad  for  carrying  mail 
unfit  for  service. 

1  horse  (sick)  removed  from  street  in  am- 
bulance. 

1  horse  humanely  destroyed. 

1  horse  abused. 

1  horse  overloaded. 
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2  horses  not  provided  with  feed. 
2  horses  not  provided  with  shelter. 
5  horses     (sick)     helped    and    taken    from 
street. 

5  horses  (sick)   abandoned  on  street. 
8  horses  down  abused  on  streets. 

2  horses   overloaded. 
16  horses  humanely  destroyed. 

6  horses  temporarily  laid  up. 

2  horses  with  sores. 

3  horses  (delivery)  unfit  for  service. 

26  horses    and    mules    attached    to    delivery 
wagons  examined. 
6  horses  worked  while  lame. 
16  horses  cruelly  beaten  and  abused. 

18  horses  examined  by  Officers  Nolan  and 
Miller  hauling  to  dump  at  Thirty-second 
street  and  Western  avenue  and  all  found 
in  fair  condition. 

4  horses  left  standing  on  street. 

1  horse  hauling  crushed  stone,  etc.,  over- 
loaded and  abused. 

1  horse  improjierly  harnessed.  Harness 
adjusted. 

1  horse  ordered  laid  up  by  Lieut.  Dennian, 
Mounted  Police  Oflficer,  on  account  of  be- 
ing unfit  for  service.  Horse  examined 
by  officer  at  barn  and  found  laid  up,  and 
ordered  to  remain  so  until  fit  for  service. 
24  persons   cautioned. 

1  driver  discharged  for  abusing  horse. 

1  horse  helped  out  of  hole. 

1  horse  cruelly  jerked  and  abused.  Driver 
in  this  case  discharged.  Eejiorted  by 
member. 

1  horse  abandoned. 

1  horse  used  on  rural  route  unfit  for  serv- 
ice. 

1  horse  laid  up  by  mounted  officer,  re- 
examined by  Humane  Officer. 

1  complaint  for  failing  to  provide  shelter 
and  feed  for  horse. 

1  complaint  for  failing  to  provide  for  sick 
horse. 

19  persons  cautioned. 

2  barns  in  bad  condition  cleaned  up. 

Bogs. 

1  dog  scalded. 

1  dog    (stray)    sent  to  Pound. 

1  dog  cruelly  beaten. 

1  dog  cnielly  exhibited. 

1  person  cautioned. 

2  dogs  released  and  given  a  chance  to  ex- 
ercise. 

3  dogs  provided  with  proper  shelter. 
1  dog  left  in  building  released. 

1  dog  kept  unsheltered. 

1  dog  (sick)  sent  to  Pound. 

1  dog  run  over  by  automobile. 

1  dog  tied  up,  released. 

1  dog  shot  and  wounded  on  street. 


1  comj)laint  dog  fighting. 

1  person  cautioned  for  cruelty. 

2  dogs  injured  and  humanely  destroyed. 
1   dog   Inimanely   destroyed. 

1  dog  injured,  examined  and  relieved. 

1  dog  poisoned. 

1  dog  sent  to  Pound. 

1  dog  vicious.     Owner  cautioned. 

2  dogs  placed  in  homes. 

1  dog  not  provided  with  food. 

1  dog  at  large  unmuzzled. 

1  dog   injured,  humanely  destroyed. 

1  dog  injured,  helped  and  cared  for. 

1  dog  beaten  over  head. 

1  dog   (sick)  helped  to  be  cared  for. 

Cats. 

1  cat    (live)    thrown   into   furnace.      Could 
not   get  evidence  sufficient  to   prosecute. 
1  cat  up  a  tree. 
1  cat  on  elevated  structure. 
1  cat  humanely  destroyed. 
1  cat  and  kittens  placed  in  a  home. 

3  cats   humanely    destroyed. 
1  cat  (stray)   picked  up. 

ID  cats  humanely  destroyed. 

1  cat  caught  between  two  walls,  relieved. 

2  cats  humanely  destroyed. 

1  cat  abandoned,  cared  for. 

Calves. 

600  calves  examined  at  Union  Stock  Yards 
and  found  in  good  condition  by  Officers 
Xolau  and  Miller. 

PouUry. 

30  chickens  (week  old)  exposed  for  sale  at 
Easter,  prevented  from  being  sold  and 
manager  of  store  cautioned. 

1   complaint  keeping  chickens  in  unfit  place. 

1  complaint  exhibiting  30  incubator  chick- 
ens in  store  window. 

1  person  cautioned. 

1  complaint  chickens  being  plucked  while 
alive.     Owner  cautioned.     Xo  case. 

1  complaint  of  chickens  kept  in  dirty  base- 
ment relieved.  Owner  cautioned  and 
made  to  clean  up  basement. 

Stocl-. 

1  complaint  7  bronchos,  2  cows,  3  crippled 
horses,  all  unfit  for  work  or  service,  ex- 
amined on  a  farm  near  Eiver  Forest, 
Illinois,  and  found  not  properly  cared 
for.  Owner  cautioned  and  arrangements 
made  to  have  animals  watched. 

1  complaint  for  failing  to  provide  for 
stock. 

1  complaint  failing  to  provide  proper  shel- 
ter and  feed  for  3  horses  and  2  cows,  at 
lugleside,  Illinois.  Owner  made  to  pro- 
vide shelter,   etc.,   and  cautioned. 
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Mide. 

1  complaint  working  mule  unfit  for  service. 
Mule  has  sores. 

Donlcey. 

1  complaint  cruelty  to  donkey. 

Camels. 

1  complaint  cruelty  to  camels  at  circus  by 
overcrowding. 

Elephants. 

1  complaint  cruelty  to  elephants  at  circus. 

Birds. 

1  complaint   cruelty  to   birds   iu  captivity. 

Goat. 

1  goat  cruelly  treated  in  campaign.  Can- 
didate exploiting  goat  for  advertising 
purposes.  This  goat  taken  out  of  poli- 
tics. 

Prosecutions. 

1  for  failing  to  provide  proper  shelter  and 
care  for  horses,  and  proper  attention  for 
sick  horse.  Defendant  fined  $3.00  and 
costs.     Prosecution  90-676. 

1  for  working  a  horse  unfit  for  service; 
thin,  stiff  in  front  legs,  sore  on  right 
front  and  left  front  leg.  Defendant 
fined  $5.00  and  costs.  Prosecution 
90-740. 

1  for  dog  fighting.  Defendant  arrested 
on  charge  of  setting  a  dog  on  another 
bulldog,  severely  injuring  the  latter — a 
Great  Dane  and  a  bulldog.  Defendant 
not  fined  but  severely  reprimanded. 
Prosecution  90-647. 

1  prosecution  for  working  horse  that  is 
sick.  .  Owner  informed  court  horse  had 
been  laid  up  during  the  Passover.  Judge 
Beitler  cautioned  defendant  and  dis- 
charged him.     Prosecution  91-148. 

1  prosecution  for  beating  a  horse.  De- 
fendant fined  $.5.00  and  costs  by  Judge 
Eooney.     Prosecution  91-61. 

1  for  working  horses  that  were  poor  in 
flesh  and  having  sores  at  night  work 
hauling  snow.  Driver  arrested  and  team 
sent  to  barn.  Driver  being  very  poor 
Judge  Beitler  discharged  him.  Horses 
were  laid  up  and  subsequently  destroyed. 
Prosecution   90-747. 

1  prosecution  for  beating  and  kicking  a 
horse.  Defendant  fined  $5.00  and  costs. 
Prosecution  91-258. 

1  prosecution  for  working  horse  with  two 
sores  on  back  under  saddle.  Owner  and 
driver  arrested.     Driver  fined  $10.00  and 


costs.  Owner  ordered  to  pay  fine.  From 
time  ofiicer  was  notified  in  this  case  to 
time  of  payment  of  fine  was  less  than 
one  hour.  The  case  was  tried  before 
Judge  Maxwell  at  East  Chicago  Avenue 
Police   Court.     Prosecution   91-21. 

1  prosecution  for  working  an  old,  maimed, 
infirm  and  gray  horse.  Defendant  fi.ued 
$10.00  and  costs.     Prosecution  91-95. 

1  prosecution  for  working  a  very  lame 
horse.  Defendant  fined  $3.00  and  costs. 
Prosecution   91-86. 

1  March  15,  1912,  Officer  McCarthy  inves- 
tigated conditions  at  the  following 
bridges:  Twelfth  Street,  Taylor  Street, 
Polk  Street,  Harrison  Street,  A'^an  Bureu 
Street,  Jackson  Boulevard,  Adams  Street 
and  Madison  Street,  and  found  that  the 
incline  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had 
been  in  bad  shape  and  was  cleaned  by 
Superintendent    Egan. 

1  March  27,  1912,  Officers  Nolan  and  Mil- 
ler examined  16  teams  hauling  ashes  at 
Seventy-fifth  and  States  Street  dump, 
but  found  no  overloading  or  abuse. 

1  March  28,  1912,  Lake  Avenue  between 
Fifty-third  and  Fifty-fourth  Streets  in 
bad  condition  and  very  slippery;  also 
under  Illinois  Central  Railway  at  Fifty- 
third  Stieet.  Horses  slipping  and  fall- 
ing. Attention  of  Ward  Superintendent 
called  to   it. 

1  alley  rear  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  bad 
shaj^e  on  account  of  snow  and  ice.  Su- 
perintendent of  First  Ward  notified  and 
it  was  put  in  good  condition. 

1  alley  in  rear  of  5655  Calumet  Avenue  re- 
ported in  bad  condition.  Officer  found 
that  mud  had  dried  up  and  alley  was 
again  in  fair  condition. 

1  April  6,  1912,  Officer  Brayne  examined 
26  double  teams,  5  three-horse  teams  and 
10  singles  hauling  on  Canal  Street  be- 
tween Twelfth  and  Van  Buren  Streets. 
Two  horses  found  with  sore  shoulders 
laid  up.  Also  examined  44  doubles,  11 
three-horse  teams  and  15  singles  haul- 
ing in  freight  house  at  Sixteenth  and 
Jefferson  Streets.  Three  horses  with 
sore  shoulders  sent  to  barn. 

1  April  2,  1912,  McDonough  examined  8 
teams  hauling  sand  and  stone  and  7 
teams  hauling   brick. 

1  18  horses  on  board  car  for  42  hours 
shipped  at  Marengo,  Iowa.  Owner  com- 
plained to  Humane  Society  that  railroad 
was  holding  his  horses.  Officer  McDon- 
ough sent  over  and  horses  were  unloaded 
from  car.  Owner  referred  to  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office  on  account  of  vio- 
lation of   28-hour  law. 

1  April  19,  1912,  Officers  Nolan  and  Mil- 
ler examined  90   teams    (180   horses)    at 
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dump  at  Thirty-first  Street  aud  Western 
Avenue.  Sent  9  horses  home  as  being 
unfit  for  service  and  cautioned  owners 
aud  drivers. 

.  1  alley  in  bad  condition,  Adams  Street  be- 
tween Peoria  and  Green  Streets.  Ee- 
ferred  to  Ward  Superintendent. 

11  horses  examined  at  excavations  by 
Officer  McCarthy,  April  23,  1912. 

46  horses  attached  to  cabs  and  carriages 
examined  at  Canal,  Adams,  Monroe  and 
Madison  Streets  April  23,  1912. 

50  horses  examined  at  excavation  at  Sears, 
Eoebuck  &  Co. 's  new  building,  Central 
Park  and  Harvard  Avenues,  April  24, 
1912. 

U.  S.  Mail  and  Carrier  Horses. 

2S1  horses  (examined  by  officers)  used  for 
collecting  mail  in  city  of  Chicago  are 
kept  in  38  barns  located  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  These  horses  arc 
owned  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Cooper,  and 
the  barns  in  which  they  are  kept  were 
also  examined.  Mr.  Cooper  examines 
these  horses  every  week.  Since  January 
1,  1912,  he  has  put  40  head  of  new 
horses  in  service  and  culled  out  those  he 
thought  poor  and  unfit  for  the  service. 
At  one  barn  4  horses  were  found  laid  up. 
Out  of  a  lot  of  69  horses  examined  one 


only  Avas  foiuid  too  old  for  service.  Out 
of  a  lot  of  19- horses  examined-two  were 
found  to  be  lame,  aud  these  were  taken 
out  of  service  and  replaced  with  good 
ones.  Out  of  a  lot  of  22  horses  exam- 
ined 1  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  service 
and  laid  up.  Out  of  a  lot  of  58  horses 
examined  1  was  found  badly  knee  sprung 
in  left  front  leg  and  laid  up.  This  horse 
was  replaced  by  a  good  horse.  A  lot  of 
29  horses  examined  were  found  to  be  all 
in  good  condition  excepting  one  horse, 
which  was  lame  from  corns. 

A  lot  of  40  horses  examined  were  all 
found  to  be  in  good  condition.  Out  of 
a  lot  of  42  horses  examined  1  was  found 
with  sore  shoulder,  and  1  was  found  too 
thin  and  light  for  work  it  had  to  do. 
One  barn  badly  ventilated.  A  lot  of  116 
horses  used  in  hauling  or  delivering  mail 
were  examined  and  found  to  be  in  good 
condition. 

The  barns  and  feed  were  also  exam- 
ined. The  lighting,  ventilation  and  sani- 
tation of  former  were  found  to  be  in  fair 
condition,  and  the  latter  was  good.  Mail 
carriers  object  to  the  jolting  of  the  two- 
wheeled  carts  used  in  collecting  mail, 
claiming  that  this  continual  jolting  is 
injurious  to  horses. 


SUQQESTIONS 

Report  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  dumb  animals  to  the  Society, 
whether  requiring  prosecution  or  not,  either  in  writing  or  by  telephone. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  children,  give  names  and  residence  of  child  or  chil- 
dren, offender  or  offenders ;  state  nature  of  cruelt}' ,  place  where  and  time  when 
occurring.  If  names  and  residence  are  unknown,  give  any  information  avail- 
able, to  enable  ofTficers  to  locate  and  identify  parties. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  give  name  of  driver  or  owner  or 
party  offending,  and  residence,  if  possible ;  if  unknown,  give  name  or  number 
on  vehicle.  State  nature  of  cruelty  and  effect  thereof  on  animal  or  animals, 
also  place  where  and  time  when  occurring,  and  some  description  of  animal. 

Complainants  should  always  give  their  own  names  and  addresses,  so  that 
our  officers  can  interview  them  in  case  further  information  is  desired.  Names 
given  in  confidence  are  never  disclosed. 

In  cases  requiring  ambulance,  have  owner,  or  man  in  charge  of  animal, 
make  the  request  for  ambulance,  by  telephone  or  otherwise. 

Telephones :  Harrison  384,  Harrison  7005. 

The  Illinois  Humane  Society  Building, 

1 145  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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MAY,   1912 


HELP  FOR  THE  ELK 

While  it  i.s  true  that  the  elk  of 
Wyoming  have  died  in  great  numbers 
during  the  severe  winters  for  several 
years  past,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
state  and  federal  governments  have 
taken  action  to  secure  proper  protec- 
tion for  the  elk  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park  and  surrounding  states. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Sixty-first 
Congress  the  appropriation  for  the 
Biological  Survey  contained  an  item 
"for  the  feeding,  protecting,  and  re- 
moval of  elk  in  the  country  known  as 
Jackson's  Hole  and  vicinity  of  Wyo- 
ming." An  immediate  investigation 
of  conditions  relative  to  the  Wyoming 
elk  was  then  made  as  the  first  step  in 
the  relief  work.  This  investigation 
and  an  official  report  were  made  by 
Edward  A.  Preble,  assisted  by  D.  C. 
Nowlin,  former  game  warden  of  the 
state,  and  furnish  much  interesting  and 
reliable  information. 

While  this  report  is  only  a  prelimi- 
nary one — to  be  followed  by  an  exten- 
sive one  including  all  procurable  data 
concerning  the  natural  history  of  the 
elk ;  the  efiforts  already  made  to  save 
the  species ;  the  loss  by  natural  causes. 


hunters,  wolves  and  starvation  ;  experi- 
ments in  feeding  in  cold  weather ;  and 
provision  for  summer  range  in  the 
state  game  preserve  as  well  as  winter 
quarters  where  adequate  food  may  be 
supplied — yet  it  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
the  elk  herds  have  suffered  for  lack 
of  food.  This  is  attributable  to  the 
increased  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep  that  have  been  brought  into  the 
valle\'  to  feed  upon  the  same  ranges 
with  the  elk,  and  to. the  unusually  se- 
vere winters.  It  is  a  fact,  and  a  shock- 
ing one,  that  the  past  winter,  with  its 
abnormal  amount  of  cold  and  snow, 
and  consequent  scarcity  of  forage,  has 
been  a  cruelly  hard  one  for  the  elk  and 
one  in  which  they  have  suffered  great 
loss,  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  Wy- 
oming legislature  promptly  appropri- 
ated money  with  which  to  purchase 
food  for  the  starving  animals,  and 
that  the  United  States  government  do- 
nated an  additional  $20,000  to  assist 
in  their  preservation.  It  certainly  is 
true  that  there  has  been  great  sufifer- 
ing  among  the  elk  on  the  ranges  ;  it 
is  equally  true  that  intelligent,  efficient 
work  is  being  done  to  alleviate  that 
suiTering. 

The  elk,  or  moose  deer,  is  the  largest 
of  the  deer  family.  The  average 
length  of  head  is  two  feet,  and  the 
antlers  not  infrequently  weigh  sixty 
pounds  and  more ;  the  full  length  of 
the  antlers  is  attained  in  five  years, 
after  which  time  they  increase  in 
breadth.  The  fur  is  brown  in  color, 
thick  and  coarse,  and  particularly  long 
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and  shaggy  on  the  neck.  The  elk  is 
a  gentle,  timid  creature,  though  stately 
and  magnificent  in  appearance.  His 
antlers  and  hoofs  are  his  only  weapons 
of  defense.  Though  wild,  he  has  a 
beautiful  disposition  and  is  easily  do- 
mesticated. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  value  of  the 
elk  to  the  people  of  Wyoming  is  equal 
to  the  revenue  derived  from  stock  rais- 
ing. These  elk  come  from  the  Gros 
Ventre  and  ranges  to  the  eastward,  and 
from  the  mountains  lying  between 
EufTalo  Fork  of  Snake  River  and  Yel- 
lowstone Lake.  They  go  to  Jackson 
Hole  for  the  winter,  moving  south- 
ward to  lower  levels,  deserting  the 
mountains  for  the  valley  lands. 

Mr.  Preble  gives  the  number  of  elk- 
ranging  in  the  Jackson  Hole,  approx- 
imately, at  20,000  to  25,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  2,000  to  2,500  elk 
died  during  the  past  winter ;  but  with 
the  governmental  plan  for  systematic 
provision  for  feeding  and  caring  for 
them  during  the  next  season,  together 
with  the  high  birth  rate  among  them, 
it  is  hoped  they  will  "weather  the 
storm." 

As  things  have  been,  the  life  of  tlie 
elk  during  a  severe  winter  has  been  a 
hideous  struggle  for  existence.  Great 
herds,  including  many  young,  calves, 
are  literally  blown  down  into  the  val- 
leys by  the  blizzards ;  here  the  fam- 
ished creatures  feed  upon  the  twigs 
of  willows  and  other  shrubs,  finally 
being  reduced  to  dry  grass  and 
sage  brush.  One  indescribably  pa- 
thetic feature  of  the  experience  is  the 
occasional  haystack  to  be  found  on  the 
ranges,  generally  securely  enclosed 
within  a  high  fence  by  the  owner, 
around  which  the  hunger-mad  elk 
tramp,  reaching  and  straining  in  fran- 
tic efforts  to  get  a  wisp  of  hay — only 
to  drop  dead  in  their  tracks  from 
starvation.  Fortunately,  arrangements 
have  now  been  made  to  feed  the  crea- 
tures hay  which  is  hauled  to  places 
where    thev    afather    and    is    scattered 


among  them.  The  elk  soon  learn  the 
significance  of  the  hay  wagon  and  fol- 
low it  as  street  urchins  do  the  waffle 
cart.  By  another  winter  we  trust  the 
ghastly  scenes  enacted  around  the  en- 
closed hay  stacks  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Another  thing  that  ought  to  be 
stopped  is  the  illegal  killing  of  elk.  At 
the  present  time,  many  residents  of 
Wyoming  look  upon  elk  as  their  right- 
ful, native,  daily  food,  quite  regardless 
of  the  game  season  and  laws.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  people  regard 
the  game  laws  in  strict  observance. 
The  elk  have  enough  so-called  natural 
enemies  among  their  animal  kind  with- 
out having  man  constitute  himself  a 
most  unnatural  one.  The  mountain 
lion,  the  wolf,  the  coyote  (which  kills 
the  elk  calves )  and  the  wood  tick  are 
all  formidable  foes  to  the  poor  elk, 
but  worse  than  all  is  the  hunter, — not 
he  who  hunts  for  food,  but  he  who 
hunts  for  tusks,  he  who  shoots  down 
che  most  magnificent  of  all  forest  crea- 
tures to  rob  it  of  it;5  tusks !  These  he 
goes  oft'  to  sell  for  a  few  dollars,  leav- 
ing the  beautiful  body  of  the  elk  to 
putrefy.  The  pernicious  practice  is 
one  of  dishonest  labor,  cruel  treatment 
and  criminal  waste. 

The  great  Order  of  Elks  have  it 
within  their  power  to  do  much  to  ban- 
ish the  tusk  hunter  by  ceasing,  to  use 
the  genuine  elk  teeth  as  badges  for 
their  members.  A  motion  to  that  ef- 
fect would  save  the  slaughter  of  thou- 
sands of  elk,  and  be  typical  of  the  pro- 
tective, benevolent  character  of  the 
order. 

The  Biological  Survey  plan  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  winter  refuge  for  the 
Wyoming  elk ;  some  valley  pasture 
land  where  the  natural  forage  may  be 
preserved,  by  excluding  all  other  stock, 
and  kept  exclusively  for  the  elk,  and 
where  hay  may  be  raised  as  additional 
food  after  the  other  has  been  ex- 
hausted. This  is  a  practical  way  of 
leading  the  elk  into  "green  pastures." 
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LETTERS  IN  POINT 

Chicago,  March  31,  1912. 
The  Illiuois  Humane  Society. 

Dear  Sirs :  In  a  new  book  Avhich  has  just 
«ome  out,  Saddle  and  Camp  in  the  Eockies, 
by  Dillon  Wallace,  I  have  been  reading  a 
vigorous  appeal  for  winter  feeding  for  the 
elk  of  Wyoming.  The  animals  are  semi- 
domesticated,  and  in  the  winters  there  is  so 
little  food  that  they  starve  by  the  hundred. 
The  State  of  Wyoming  has  so  far  refused  to 
help  them  herself,  or  to  let  the  government 
■do  so.  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
Humane  Society  has  not  heard  of  this,  but 
I  would  like  to  add  my  urgency  to  that  of 
other  people,  and  ask  you  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  provide  winter  food  for  these  fine 
and  valuable  animals.  If  there  is  anything 
I  can  do  to  help  I  '11  be  glad  to. 

L.   W.   Thompson, 
224  W.  61st  Place. 


Cheyenne,  W\yo.,  April  9,  1912. 
George  A.  H.  Scott,  Secretary, 
The  Illinois  Humane  Society, 

1145  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  5th  is  re- 
ceived enclosing  a  letter  which  makes  in- 
quiry concerning  the  elk  in  Wyoming. 

In  reply  we  are  sending  you  some  infor- 
mation which  you  may  pass  on  to  Mr.  L.  W. 
Thompson. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Thompson  has 
been  misinformed.  The  State  Legislature  of 
Wyoming  appropriates  quite  a  sum  of 
money  at  each  session  to  provide  feed  for 
the  elk  within  her  border. 

The  State  appropriated  $10,000  in  1909 
and  the  same  amount  in  1911.  In  addition 
to  this  amount  through  the  influence  of 
Senator  F.  E.  Warren  and  others  the  suni 
of  $20,000  was  appropriated  by  the  federal 
government  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  last  winter  has  been  severe,  but  I 
assure  you  that  Gov.  J.  M.  Carey  is  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  elk  and  it  is  being 
done.  Some  have  died,  but  the  loss  has  not 
been  so  great  as  reported  to  the  public. 

By  the  way,  while  writing  you  I  desire  to 
say  that  we  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of 
your  last  annual  report. 

When  ours  is  printed  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy.  Eespectfully, 

L.  C.  Hills,  Secretary, 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS  RECENTLY 
ELECTED 

Victor  Thrane. 

Mrs.  George  Weston. 

Thos.  C.  Blayney. 

Mrs.  Otto  Frauenknecht. 

L.  L.  Valentine. 

D.  J.  Harris. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Bovles. 

M.  W.  Barrett. 

J.  M.  Allen. 

Henry  Beneke. 


MOVE  TO  EDUCATE  ANIMALS 

(By  Cable  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 
Paris,  May  11. — Eemarkable  experiments 
are  about  to  be  tried  here  to  test  the  asser- 
tion just  made  by  Dr.  Lipenay,  a  well-known 
professor  of  comjjarative  psychology,  that  if 
the  intelligence  of  animals  is  systematically 
trained  some  of  them,  after  several  genera- 
tions, would  show  an  astonishing  increase  of 
mental  power. 

"If  a  fraction  of  the  attention  now  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  children  were 
given  to  animals,"  says  Dr.  Lipenay,  "the 
animals  would  become  useful  practical  as- 
sistants of  their  masters  instead  of  mere 
pets. ' ' 

Members  of  the  league  for  the  assistance 
of  animals,  of  which  Dr.  Lipenay  is  secre 
tary,  will  undertake  the  scientific  training 
of  certain  higher  animal  minds  by  endeavor- 
ing to  expand  their  reasoning  faculties.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  a  world  of  difference 
exists  between  this  and  the  vaudeville  tricks 
which  are  taught  to  animals  at  present  and 
it  is  urged  that  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  civilization  of  the  future  will  be 
services  given  intelligently  by  the  higher 
animals  to  man.  An  exhibition  will  be  held 
here  by  the  league  in  a  few  days,  at  which, 
it  is  said,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic 
animals  of  remarkable  mental  power  will 
be  shown. 


CHAIR  TO   SLAY  ANIMALS 

Newport,  Ehode  Island — An  electric  chair, 
similar  in  every  way  except  as  to  size  to 
those  used  for  electrocuting  murderers  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  is  to  be  in- 
stalled by  the  Newport  Animal  Eefuge  to 
end  the  lives  of  strav  cats  and  dogs. 
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DR.  WRIGHT'S  LECTURE 

Dr.  James  M.  Wright,  Illinois  State 
Veterinarian,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
new  lecture  hall  at  the  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society's  Building,  on  Saturday 
evening,  April  20,   1912. 

When  Dr.  Wright  was  introduced 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  John  L.  Shortall, 
the  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Dr. 
Wright  spoke  very  interestingly  on 
the  general  care  of  the  work-horse 
and  pointed  out  convincingly  the 
necessity  for  proper  feeding  and  wa- 
tering in  order  to  keep  the  horse  in 
good  health  and  working  condition. 
He  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  not  to 
let  the  horse  drink  plenty  of  good 
water  at  all  times,  providing  the  ani- 
mal was  not  allowed  to  drink  water 
that  was  too  cold,  nor  too  much  of  it 
at  one  time.  In  the  case  of  the  cold 
water,  he  said  the  shock  to  the  horse's 
system  was  injurious.  He  also  point- 
ed out  the  ill  efifect  of  continuous 
overloading  and  overworking,  result- 
ing as  it  did  in  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion in  the  ability  of  the  horse  to  with- 
stand sickness  and  disease. 

The  Doctor  talked  of  heat  prostra- 
tion and  the  proper  treatment  of  ani- 
mals during  hot  weather,  as  well  as 
first  aid  to  sick  and  injured  animals 
on  the  street.  He  said  that  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  the  disease  known 
as  azoturia  required  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  driver  in  procuring  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible ;  that  this  same  vigilance  was 
important  in  other  cases,  also,  and  that 
team  owners  should  lose  no  time  in 
calling  a  veterinary  when  notified  by 
drivers  of  the  sickness  or  injury  of 
their  horses  while  on  the  street. 
Promptness  in  this  matter,  he  said, 
would  save  many  horses  and  conse- 
quently much  money.  He  gave  the 
humane  officers  some  kindly  advice, 
tellino-  them  that  care  and  precaution 
should  be  taken  in  all  doubtful  cases, 


and  that  sufl:'ering  and  pain,  whenever 
known  to  exist,  should  be  relieved  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Captain  Charles  C.  Healey,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mounted  Squadron  of 
Police  in  Chicago,  was  on  the  program 
to  present  some  moving  pictures  illus- 
trating traffic  conditions  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Chicago,  to  follow 
Dr.  Wright's  lecture.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Captain  Healey  to  be  present 
when  the  time  came,  but  he  sent  the 
moving  pictures,  which  proved  to  be 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Dr.  Wright  seemed  to  reach  his 
listeners  at  once  and  to  hold  their  close 
attention  and  interest  throughout  the 
evening.  Many  of  those  present  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  terms  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
lecture,  from  which,  they  said,  they 
had  derived  much  useful  information. 

The  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Dr.  Wright  for  the  generous  donation 
of  his  services.  When  asked  what  his 
price  for  delivering  a  lecture  would 
be,  he  answered  that  it  would  come 
high.  When  asked  to  name  the 
amount,  he  replied :  "The  good  will 
of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  and 
the  general  benefit  of  the  horse." 


A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief; 
for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost;  for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost,  and  for 
want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost,  being 
overtaken  and  slain  by  an  enemy,  all  for 
want  of  a  little  care  abont  a  horseshoe  nail. 

— Franklin. 


It  is  inhuman  and  even  sinful  to  coun- 
tenance the  abuse  of  animals;  rather,  should 
we  protect  them,  foster  them  and  be  grate- 
ful to  them.  — Archbishop  Ryan. 


Teaching  humanity  to  animals  must  al- 
ways imply  the  teaching  of  humanity  to 
men.  — Countess    Cesaresco. 
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QEORQE  JOHNSTON 

I\[r.  George  Johnston,  a  valued  em- 
ployee of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society, 
died  on  the  night  of  April  2,  19 12,  by 
accidental  asphyxiation.  His  death 
came  as  a  shock  to  his  family  and  fel- 
low-workers ;  and  his  services  for  the 
Society  in  connection  with  its  ambu- 
lance department  are  greatly  missed. 

For  ten  years  Mr.  Johnston  has  been 
the  Society's  "first  aid  to  the  injured" 
animals  on  our  Chicago  streets ;  and 
he  was  an  expert  in  the  difficult  work 
of  handling  horses  made  helpless  from 
sickness  or  injury.  He  was  a  familiar 
figure  to  the  mounted  and  crossing 
police  and  most  of  the  team  owners 
and  drivers,  and  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  best  man  in  Chicago  to 
pick  up  disabled  horses  down  on  the 
street.  His  knowledge  of  horses  was 
only  exceeded  by  his  love  for  them  and 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  fussing 
over  his  own  or  helping  those  belong- 
ing to  someone  else. 

He  responded  to  ambulance  calls  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  During  the  winter  just  ended 
his  work  had  been  especially  hard, 
owing  to  the  phenomenal  amount  of 
cold  and  snow  and  the  consequent  bad 
conditions  imposed  upon  horses.  There 
were  days  and  nights  when  the  ambu- 
lance calls  were  almost  continuous ;  in 
these  emergencies  Mr.  Johnston  sacri- 
ficed comfort  and  sleep  to  drive  for 
miles  in  the  teeth  of  the  cold  to  rescue 
horses  overcome  with  the  cold  or  in- 
jured on  the*  icy  streets.  In  zero 
weather  such  outdoor  night  work  is 
little  short  of  heroic.  The  end  of  the 
winter  came — and  with  it  the  end  of 
Mr.  Johnston's  work.  \\'ithout  an  in- 
terval of  time,  without  sickness  or  suf- 
fering he  passed  straightway  from  the 
scene  of  his  earthly  activities. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  born  in  Carameda, 
Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  when 
a  lad  of  13.     He  located  in  Chicago, 


where  he  was  employed  in  Young's 
livery  stable  for  a  number  of  years ; 
later,  by  the  Chicago  Gas  Company  in 
charge  of  their  stables,  for  another 
terms  of  years,  and  then  as  ambidance 
man  for  the  Humane  Society  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 

His  nearest  relatives  are  Mr.  Joseph 
Johnston,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Isabellc 
Davis,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  a 
brother  in  Balmoral,  Ireland. 

He  was  a  singular  character — quiet, 
silent,  unsociable,  absorbed  in  his  own 
work  to  the  point  of  eccentricity.  Hard 
work,  temperate  habits  and  plain  living 
were  his  strongest  characteristics  ;  and 
horses  were  his  closest  companions — 
these  were  both  his  livelihood  and  his 
recreation.  He  was  always  "on  duty" 
and  gave  his  whole  time  to  his  work. 
He  rose  early  and  worked  late  and 
earned  and  saved  his  money. 

If  somewhat  forbiddingly  serious 
and  severe  in  his  surface  qualities,  the 
moral  ones  that  lay  beneath  were  those 
to  command  respect  and  admiration. 
He  was  industrious,  honest  and  incor- 
ruptible. His  life  was  simple,  earnest, 
just — one  of  patient  toil  and  practical 
usefulness. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Society  and  directed  to  be  spread 
upon  the  records. 

Whereas,  George  Johnston,  for  many 
years  in  charge  of  the  ambulance  depart- 
ment of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society,  was 
taken  from  our  midst  by  sudden  death,  April 
2,  1912;   and 

Whereas,  We  have,  in  our  relations  with 
him,  recognized  his  sterling  qualities  and 
efficient  services;   therefore  .be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  officers  and  employes 
of  the  Society  place  upon  record  their  re- 
gard for  the  character  and  worth  of  this 
man. 

Besolved,  That  we  express  ovir  genuine 
regret  over  his  untimely  death,  and  extend 
to  his  family  and  friends  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy and  condolence. 

Eesolved,  That  his  long  service  has  been 
marked  by  great  fidelity  to  duty,  by  in- 
dustry and  patience  in  his  labors  for  the 
Societv  and   valuable  service  to   the  public. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER 


A  PONY  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Jack  was  a  rugged  gray  pony  be- 
longing to  a  party  of  young  surveyors 
in  northern  Illinois  many  years  ago. 
The  men  had  built  a  camp  for  them- 
selves and  horses  on  the  outskirts  of 
an  eighty-acre  tract  of  woods,  from 
which  they  started  out  every  morning 
and  to  which  they  returned  after  each 
day's  work  was  clone.  Sometimes  their 
work  took  them  a  long  distance  from 
the  camp. 

One  day,  as  the  men  and  horses 
were  starting  back  to  the  camp  after 
many  hours  of  hard  work,  a  sudden 
flurry  of  wind  and  snow  came  out  of 
the  sky.  The  storm  grew  rapidly  more 
violent  until  it  became  a  blinding  bliz- 
zard !  After  battling  against  it  for 
what  seemed  a  very  long  time  to  the 
tired  and  hungry  men  and  horses,  thev 
finally  came  upon  some  footprints  in 
the  snow,  which  made  them  think  they 
must  be  close  to  the  camp  and  the  men 
who  had  remained  there.  They  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  tracks  in  the 
snow  were  of  their  own  making  and 
that  the  party  had  been  traveling  in  a 
circle  instead  of  toward  the  camp. 
They  were  lost  on  the  great  Illinois 
prairie  land  in  a  whirlwind  of  drifting 
snow. 

The  fear  of  being  overcome  with 
the  cold  and  buried  in  the  snow  kept 
the  men  moving,  but  in  no  direction 
could  they  see  a  familiar  landmark — 
nothing  but  clouds  of  whirling,  snow. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  men  exclaimed, 
"If  anyone  knows  the  way  to  camp. 
Jack  does.  I  believe  he  can  get  us  out 
of  this  scrape."  He  removed  Jack's 
bridle  and  gave  him  his  head.  Jack- 
snorted,  tossed  his  head  high  in  the 
air — as  if  proud  of  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him — and  started  oft'  with  no 
uncertain  step.    Occasionally  he  would 


stop  to  snift'  the  air  and  snort,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Come  on,  boys  !  Follow  the 
leader" — but  not  once  did  he  hesitate 
as  to  his  coiu'se. 

The  men  followed  blindly,  hopefully 
on.  After  trudging  silently  along  for 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  during 
which  time  "the  shades  of  night  were 
falling  fast,"  the  men  suddenly  saw 
great  tongues  of  flame  leap  into  the 
snowy  air.     It  was  the  camp  fire ! 

How  the  men  cheered  for  little  Jack 
— the  best  surveyor  in  the  pack !  Then 
they  cooked  a  splendid  campfire  dinner 
and,  later,  after  providing  for  Jack, 
crawled  into  their  blanket-beds  for  a 
long  winter's  nap.  When  they  awoke 
the  morn  was  shining  clear. 

Jack  was  regarded  as  a  hero  to  the 
end  of  his  happy  life — and  after. 


JACK 

Jack  is  a  Newfoundland  dog  living 
in  Chicago.  He  has  no  home  but 
many  warm  friends  among  the  boys 
in  the  neighborhood ;  he  enters  into 
all  their  summer  and  winter  sports, 
and  no  game  is  complete  without  him. 

One  May  morning  about  a  week 
ago  Jack  was  captured  by  the  dog- 
catchers  and  carried  off  to  the  city 
pound.  Then  it  was  that  his  devoted 
friends  came  to  the  rescue.  They  or- 
ganized a  ready  relief  party  and  raised 
sufficient  money  to  redeem  Jack  from 
the  pound  and  purchase  a  license. 
After  they  had  ransomed  their  pet 
they  escorted  him  on  foot,  a  distance 
of  four  miles,  to  one  boy's  home. 

It  was  a  tired  but  happy  little  pro- 
cession that  trudged  through  the  heat 
and  the  dust, — a  smiling,  dancing, 
grateful  big  dog  and  si.x  weary,  dirty 
and  thankful  little  men  !  Three  cheers 
for  Jack  and  "his  boys"  ! 
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COLLIES  AND  THEIR  ANCESTORS 


How  long  has  the  dog"  been  a  do- 
mestic animal?  For  years  and  years 
and  centuries  and  centuries ;  perhaps 
before  the  books  of  Moses  were  writ- 
ten, although  those  contain  the  iirst  al- 
lusions to  him. 

The  origin  of  the  dog  is  not  known, 
but  Grecian  sculpture  and  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  record  that  he  was  do- 
mesticated in  prehistoric  times.  There 
is  a  touchingly  aiTecting  story  of  a 
dying  dog''s  loving  recognition  of  its 
long  lost  master  that  has  come  down 
to  us  for  2,700  years.  Homer  wrote 
affectionately  of  dogs  and  so  did 
Cicero,  and  the  Roman  poets  have 
given  us  much  information  about 
them. 

Dogs  seem  to  have  been  domesti- 
cated in  most  countries,  and  even 
where  they  were  regarded  with  aver- 
sion they  were  recognized  as  a  type 
of  fidelity  and  love.  The  value  placed 
upon  the  dog  by  the  Egyptians  seems 
to  have  been  shared  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  all  modern 
peoples. 

Professor  Fitzinger,  an  authorit}', 
says  there  are  as  many  as  189  distinct 
varieties  of  the  domestic  dog.  These 
he  reduces  to  six  races,  namely,  wolf- 
dogs,  greyhounds,  hounds,  spaniels, 
mastiffs  and  terriers.  Of  the  first 
race  is  the  sheep  dog,  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  nearest  the  primitive 
type  of  domestic  dog.  He  has  a 
shaggy  coat,  erect  pointed  ears,  and 
has  about  the  size  and  appearance  of 
a  small  wolf. 


The  sheep  dogs  of  Europe  and  the 
farming  country  in  America  are 
trained  to  the  one  duty  of  tending 
their  master's  sheep ;  this  they  do  with 
all  the  intelligence,  vigilance  and  pa- 
tience that  any  person  could  exhibit. 
At  a  command  they  will  round  up 
and  gather  in  a  great  flock  of  sheep 
that  is  scattered  over  miles  of  hilly 
pasture  land.  In  Scotland,  these  dogs 
are  invaluable  to  their  masters  in  sav- 
ing sheep  from  destruction  in  the  ter- 
rible snowstorms  that  prevail  in  the 
Highlands.  One  well-trained  dog  will 
do  the  work  of  gathering  in  the  sheep 
and  driving  them  under  shelter  that 
it  would  require  many  men  to  do. 
The  sheep  dog  is  a  distinctly  useful 
dog.  The  sheep  soon  learn  to  regard 
him  as  a  shepherd,  and  as  soon  as  he 
advances,  barking,  the  sheep  come 
running  toward  him,  closing  round 
him  in  many  circles. 

The  Scotch  Collie  is  one  of  three 
varieties  of  the  sheep  dog.  He  is 
counted  the  most  intelligent  of  them 
all,  though  seldom  trained  to  work  as 
does  the  more  common  rugged  sheep 
dog.  The  collie  is  less  tall  (standing 
from  12  to  14  inches  in  height),  more 
slender  in  build,  having  more  pointed 
nose  and  ears,  and  a  longer,  bushier 
and  more  curved  tail.  Compared  to 
the  hard-working  sheep  dog,  the  collie 
must  be  classed  as  the  pampered  pet 
of  the  parlor  and  the  show  kennel. 
The  well-modeled  head,  expressive 
eyes,  alert  ears,  wealth  of  coat,  grace- 
ful carriage,  handsome  proportions 
and  outline  all  go  to  make  the  collie  a 
most  attractive  and  winsome  dog.  As 
"a  thing  of  beauty"  he  is  "a  joy  for- 
ever." 
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CASES   IN  COURT 


A  man  was  arrested  for  disorderly 
conduct  on  complaint  of  his  wife.  She 
said  he  not  only  failed  to  provide  for 
her  five  children  but  whipped  and 
abused  them  in  a  cruel  way.  She 
charged  him  with  cruelly  beating  a 
i6-year-old  daughter  with  a  whip 
known  as  a  "cat-o'-nine-tails." 

This  society  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  case  and  the  respondent  was 
represented  by  counsel. 

The  judge  of  the  Maxwell  street 
court,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  fined 
the  man  $io  and  costs — $18.50  in  all — 
and  administered  a  severe  reprimand 
for  the  use  of  a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  which 
he  called  a  relic  of  barbarism.  In 
addition,  he  asked  that  an  officer  of  the 
society  make  an  investigation  and  re- 
port of  the  home  conditions. 

Humane  Officer  Tlrayne,  in  charge 
of  the  case  from  the  beginning,  made 
three  visits  to  respondent  s  home  and 
reported  that  the  man  had  steadv  em- 
ployment and  that  the  family  condi- 
tions were  much  improved. 

Record  64 ;  Case  286. 

A  little  9-year-old  girl  was  discov- 
ered peddling  papers  in  the  Edelweiss 
saloon  one  evening"  recently,  about 
8:30  o'-clock.  She  told  Officer  Tobin 
and  Juvenile  Officer  Carey,  who  took 
her  in  charge,  that  her  father  had  sent 
her  out.  These  officers  called  Humane 
Officer  Brayne's  attention  to  the  case. 

It  was  learned  later  that  the  girl  had 
been  found  selling  papers  in  this  same 
place  before,  and  that  the  child's  father 
and  mother  had  both  been  warned  to 
keep  the  girl  at  home  after  dark ;  that 
the  parents  had  already  been  brought 
into  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations. 

The  father  is  a  painter  by  trade, 
and  has  a  family  of  six  children,  four 
girls  and  two  boys,  ranging  from   15 


years  down  to  3  years  of  age.  Two 
of  them,  the  girl  in  c|uestion  and  a  boy, 
had  been  sent  to  the  Detention  Home 
for  peddling  at  night.  Upon  learning 
this.  Officer  Brayne  filed  a  dependency 
petition  in  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  case  was  called  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  before  Judge  Pinckney.  The 
children  admitted  having  peddled  in 
saloons.  The  evidence  showed  that  the 
boy  was  absent  from  school  a  great 
deal.  He  was  paroled  to  Miss  Robin, 
and  instructions  given  by  the  Court 
that  if  the  children  were  again  found 
peddling  after  6  p.  m.,  their  father 
would  be  prosecuted. 

Eight  days  later,  respondent  was 
fined  $5  and  costs,  $13.50  in  all,  by 
Judge  Goodnow,  for  a  violation  of  the 
school  laws  in  regard  to  the  boy,  as  a 
result  of  the  evidence  in  the  foregoing 
case. 

Two  months  later  Officer  Brayne 
secured  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
respondent  for  contributing  to  the  de- 
pendency of  his  children.  Respondent 
called  for  a  jury  trial  and  the  case  was 
set.  The  evening  of  that  same  day 
the  Humane  Officer  found  the  boy 
peddling  papers  in  the  doorway  of  the 
Rock  Island  depot.  As  the  Detention 
Home  was  under  quarantine  at  the 
time,  the  boy  was  sent  to  his  own 
home. 

Case  was  heard  in  the  Court  of  Do- 
mestic Relations.  Judge  Goodnow  pre- 
siding. Defendant  waived  a  jury.  Evi- 
dence was  given  by  Officers  Mead, 
Carey,  Tobin,  Roche  and  Brayne  rela- 
tive to  finding  the  children  on  the 
streets  and  in  saloons  selling  papers 
and  gum  after  dark.  Evidence  was 
also  introduced  as  to  the  excessive  ab- 
sence from  school  of  both  the  girl  and 
boy.  A  friend  of  the  family  appeared 
and  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  family, 
presenting  the  fact  that  the  father  had 
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been  out  of  work  as  an  extenuatin^^ 
circumstance.  The  Court  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  father  ought  to  be 
in  the  House  of  Correction  and  that 
he  surely  will  be  if  a  child  of  his  is 
again  found  peddling  on  the  streets  at 
night.  The  father  was  put  on  proba- 
tion, signing,  his  own  bond,  which  is  to 
be  forfeited  if  the  officers  find  his  chil- 
dren violating  the  law  again. 
Record  64 ;  Case  367. 

Humane  Officer  McDonough  saw  a 
horse,  attached  to  a  wagon  loaded  with 
picture  frames,  stumble  and  fall.  In 
helping  the  animal  to  rise,  the  officer 
discovered  three  large  raw  sores  under 
the  saddle  of  the  harness ;  whereupon 
he  asked  Officer  Trieger  to  place  the 
driver  under  arrest. 

The  case  was  called  for  a  hearing  in 
the  East  Chicago  Avenue  Court  the 
following  day,  but  was  continued  when 
it  was  learned  that  the  owner  of  the 
horse  w'as  responsible  for  having  sent 
it  out  to  work  in  an  unfit  condition.  A 
warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
the  owner.  The  case  was  again  called 
in  the  same  court.  Judge  Maxwell  pre- 
siding, who,  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  the  officer,  found  the  owner 
guilty  and  fined  him  $10  and  costs, 
which  was  paid. 

Record  90;  Case  816. 

A  woman  asked  that  the  society  send 
one  of  its  officers  to  investigate  the 
case  of  a  family,  consisting  of  a 
woman  and  two  little  children,  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  starving  condition. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  woman's  hus- 
band drank  to  excess  and  abused  her 
and  the  children,  and  that  owing  to 
their  inability  to  pay  their  rent  they 
had  been  turned  out  into  the  street. 
The  husband  had  then  deserted  them. 

Officer  Miller  of  the  Society  located 
the  husband  and  procured  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  for  abandonment  of  his 
family. 


The  case  came  to  trial  in  the  Chi- 
cago Avenue  Police  Court.  Judge 
Heap  ordered  defendant  to  pay  $4.00 
per  week  for  the  support  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

Record  64;  Case  384. 

As  a  result  of  the  co-operation  of 
Officer  Coyne  of  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Department  and  Officer  Brayne 
of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society,  a 
man  was  taken  into  the  Court  of  Do- 
mestic Relations  for  allowing  his  two 
sons,  lads  thirteen  and  eleven  years  of 
age,  to  violate  the  school  laws  by  sell- 
ing papers  and  gum  on  the  streets 
after  six  o'clock  at  night. 

It  was  shown  to  the  Court  that  the 
boys  were  frecjuently  absent  from 
school  as  a  result  of  their  street  trad- 
ing and  that  they  had  already  been  in 
the  Detention  Home  and  the  father 
haled  into  the  Domestic  Court  for  a 
previous  ofifense.  Judge  Goodnow 
fined  the  father  $5.00  and  costs,  $9.00 
in  all,  in  each  case,  making  a  total  of 
$18.00. 

Record  64 ;  Case  347. 

Officer  r)"Neil  of  the  Mounted 
Squad  reported  a  crippled  horse  down 
at  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets.  Hu- 
mane Officer  McDonough  found  the 
horse  in  question  suffering  from  two 
extremely  bad  sores  under  the  saddle. 
The  driver  put  under  arrest. 

Judge  Maxwell  heard  the  case,  and 
fined  the  prisoner  $10.00  and  costs. 

Record  91  ;  Case  21. 

Mounted  Officer  O'Neil  and  Hu- 
mane Officer  McDonough  found  a 
horse  badly  knuckled  in  the  fore  leg 
and  unfit  for  work.  The  owner  was 
arrested. 

Judge  Maxwell  fined  the  prisoner 
$5.00  and  costs,  total  $11.50,  which 
was  paid. 

Record  90;  Case  547. 
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GOOD   HORSE  SENSE 

Now  that  the  heat  of  summer  is  upon  us  it  is  well  to  direct  our  activi- 
ties, so  far  as  possible,  toward  the  prevention  of  suffering  among'  horses. 

The  first  symptom  of  heat  prostration  is  panting.  This  is  usually 
accompanied  by  profuse  sweating,  dilation  of  the  nostrils,  hanging  of  the 
head,  drooping  ears,  slowing  up,  loss  of  animation,  bloodshot  eyes.  If 
the  horse  is  pushed  along,  he  ceases  to  perspire,  staggers,  goes  down  and 
soon  becomes  insensible.     Death  follows  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Prevention  :  Don't  overfeed.  It  is  generally  believed  that  horses,  which 
die  from  sunstroke,  are  suffering  from  indigestion.  Certain  it  is,  that 
there  are  many  cases  of  colic  from  indigestion  in  very  hot  weather,  and 
the  probabilities  are,  that  the  stomach  is  out  of  order  in  a  case  of  pros- 
tration. To  keep  this  organ  in  good  order,  the  best  of  hay  and  oats 
should  be  used,  and  a  double  handful  of  dry  bran  should  be  mixed  with 
each  feed  of  oats.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  a  little  less  in  hot  weather 
than  the  horse  has  been  accustomed  to. 

Don't  overwork.  It  is  the  overworked  horse  that  usually  gets  sun- 
struck.  He  is  not  able  to  do  as  much  in  hot  as  in  cold  or  mild  weather; 
consequently,  horses  should  not  be  loaded  as  heavih'  nor  driven  as  fast, 
nor  as  far,  as  in  cool  weather. 

Don't  neglect  to  water  often.  Horses  should  be  watered  on  a  hot 
day  every  hour  or  so.  When  a  horse  begins  to  pant  and  shows  signs  of 
weariness,  he  should  be  allowed  to  stop  in  the  shade  and  rest  for  half  an 
hour.  The  owners  of  horses  should  give  this  order  to  their  drivers,  as  it 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  their  animals  and,  consequently,  their  money. 

It  is  really  a  duty  to  interfere  in  all  cases  of  overwork,  overdriving, 
excessive  fatigue  and  heat  prostration  ;  and  to  advise  the  owner  or  driver 
of  horses  to  call  in  their  veterinarian  in  such  cases.  Delays  are  dangerous. 
Almost  all  cases  of  sunstroke  can  be  saved  if  relief  is  given  promptly,  but 
if  delayed,  even  half  an  hour,  death  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 

A.  H.  Baker,  V.  S., 

President,  Chicago  ^^eterinarv  College,  Chicago. 
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WINNEBAQO  COUNTY  BRANCH  OF  THE 
ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

Bv  Mrs.  Xellie  T.  Rew. 


Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  days 
when  the  word  "humane"  had  little 
or  no  meaning  to  the  average  citizen, 
in  the  days  when  no  one  questioned 
tlie  right  of  a  parent  to  do  with 
a  child  as  he  saw  fit.  provid- 
ing he  did  not  actually  maim  or 
kill  it,  and  hefore  any  law  for 
the  protection  of  children  had 
been  enacted — a  time  when  animals 
had  so  little  protection  that  the  owner 
of  one  might  do  with  it  as  he  pleased, 
when  calves  and  sheep  were  brought 
n  market  tied  and  trussed  like  so 
much  hay,  when  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  stock  in  transport  were  atrocious 
heyond  belief — even  in  those  .  days 
there  were  many  people  who  denied 
man  the  right  to  exercise  such  abusive 
power  over  helpless  children  and  ani- 
mals. 

These  people  believed  that  children 
should  be  protected  from  cruelty ; 
that  if  parents  cruelly  mistreated  their 
children  the  community  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  legal  interference  and 
have  such  children  removed  from  the 
custody  of  such  parents  and  placed 
where  they  might  have  proper  care 
and  education.  These  people  also 
believed  that  the  helpless  dumb  ani- 
mals, dependent  upon  man,  possessed 
rights  of  their  own — the  right  to  be 
fed,  sheltered,  cared  for  and  guarded, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  harm  ;  this  in 
return   for  their   inestimable   value  to 


man  and  for  their  patience,  intelli- 
gence and  faithfulness  in  serving  him. 
Such  people  were  regarded  as  rad- 
ical and  were,  of  course,  ridiculed 
and  abused,  and  accused  of  caring 
more  for  the  welfare  of  horses,  dogs 
and  cats  than  for  that  of  human  be- 
ings. But  today  the  world  recognizes 
and  appreciates  the  labors  of  these 
pioneers,  and  the  value  of  humane 
education. 

Among  these  people  of  radical  ideas 
— "cranks,"  as  they  were  then  called — 
the  city  of  Rockford  possessed  its  fair 
proportion,  and  when,  in  the  summer 
of  1883,.  the  local  newspapers  adver- 
tised, as;  one  of  the  attractions  for  the 
county  fair,  a  rabbit  chase,  with  dogs 
to  make  it  more  exciting,  a  woman 
arose  in  her  wrath  and  declared  it 
should  not  be. 

Treasuring  in  her  mind  a  dim  recol- 
lection that  somewhere  in  Xew  York 
was  a  society  whose  members  were 
blessed  with  the  great  privilege  of  be- 
ing able  to  speak  for  those  who  could 
not  speak  for  themselves,  she  ventured 
to  write  a  letter  to  that  organization, 
asking  if  there  was  any  jxDwer  in  the 
land  by  which  such  cruelty  could  be 
stopped.  To  this  day  she  still  treas- 
ures the  autograph  reply  of  Henry 
Bergh,  with  its  kind  words  of  encour- 
agement and  advice. 

The  rabbit  hunt  did  not  take  place, 
and   from   the  directions   sent   in   ]\Ir. 
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Bergh's  letter  our  local  humane  so- 
ciety came  into  being. 

In  the  spring  of  1883,  Edwin  Lee 
Brown,  a  man  as  noted  for  his  devo- 
tion to  humane  work  in  the  West  as 
Henry  Bergh  in  the  East,  addressed 
a  small  audience  in  Rockford  upon 
"Humane  Transportation."  His  stor- 
ies of  the  unspeakable  cruelty  prac- 
ticed upon  stock  in  transit  so  aroused 
public  sentiment  that  a  humane  society 
was  immediately  organized,  with  Dr. 
J.  P.  Norman  as  its  president  and  Mrs. 
Nellie  T.  Rew  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Its  record,  however,  was  that 
of  most  others  of  the  time — a  record 
of  struggle  against  poverty  and  dis- 
couragement, abuse  and  ridicule ;  and 
for  five  years  it  led  a  most  pre- 
carious existence.  But  the  little  band 
of  workers  hung  grimly  on,  working 
in  every  way  they  knew  for  the  cause 
they  had  at  heart. 

In  the  summer  of  1888,  Mr.  Fay 
Lewis  took  upon  himself  the  duties 
of  president,  and  the  Society  was  re- 
organized under  the  name  of  the 
"Winnebago  County  Branch  of  The 
Illinois  Humane  Society,"  thus  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
work.  So  valuable  did  Mr.  Lewis' 
service  become  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years  he  felt  that  he  could  better  serve 
the  Society's  needs  by  acting  as  its 
special  agent,  and  so  resigned  the  of- 
fice of  president,  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitch 
being  elected  to  fill  that  place. 

Dr.  Fitch  is  a  man  of  broad  char- 
acter and  a  man  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion as  well.  He  never  hesitates  to 
speak  out  boldly  for  the  defenseless, 
pnd  his  opinions  and  judgment  have 
great  weight  throughout  the  county. 
So  satisfactorily  have  they  discharged 
their  duties  that  both  Dr.  Fitch  and 
Mr.  Lewis  have  now  entered  upon 
their  twenty-third  consecutive  year  of 
service.  Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Rew  has  held 
the  office  of  secretary  ever  since  the 


organization  of  the  Society  twenty- 
nine  years  ago. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  our 
workers  to  prevent  cruelty  rather  than 
to  punish  those  guilty  of  inflicting,  it. 
to  educate  rather  than  condemn,  and 
perhaps  the  success  of  Mr.  Lewis  as 
agent  is  due  to  his  persistent  efl^ort 
along  this  line.  In  responding  to  com- 
plaints he  prefers  to  adjust  difficulties 
out  of  court  except  in  cases  of  willful 
and  extreme  cruelty.  He  has  suffi- 
cient faith  in  his  fellow  men  to  be- 
lieve that  most  cruelty  is  born  of  ig- 
norance, and  that  the  offender,  often- 
times the  victim  of  pinching  poverty 
and  unjust  social  conditions,  needs  in- 
struction instead  of  punishment.  -For 
this  reason  he  frequently  gives  a  kind 
word,  a  gentle  admonition  and  a  bit  of 
advice  as  a  practical  lesson  in  humane 
education. 

It  has  been  especially  encouraging 
to  the  workers  of  our  Society  to  note 
the  increase,  during  the  past  five  years, 
in  the  number  of  cases  reported  from 
the  country  districts  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  This  shows  that  the 
work  of  the  pioneers  has  not  been  in 
vain,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  So- 
ciety is  appreciated  today  by  the 
thoughtful  people  of  our  community 
and  its  power  recognized  by  those 
who,  from  ignorance,  thoughtlessness 
or  intentional  cruelty,  have  violated  the 
law  of  mercy. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  our  So- 
ciety has  employed  an  agent,  empow- 
ered as  deputy  sheriff,  to  make  ar- 
rests ;  and  until  two  years  ago  this 
position  had  been  ably  administered  by 
Mr.  A.  S.T.  Ogilby.  Upon  his  resigna- 
tion Dr.  E.  F.  Beckley,  veterinarian, 
was  appointed  and  served  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  February  last. 
Dr.  Beckley  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  R. 
P.  Wilson,  veterinarian,  who  is  ren- 
dering prompt  and  satisfactory  ser- 
vice throusfhout  the  county. 
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COMPLAINTS  OF  CRUELTY  HANDLED  BY 
THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

From  May  1st  to  May  28th,  1912 

CHILDREN 

1     eliild  kept  in  disorderly  place.     Mother  cautioiieil. 

1     infant   neglected.     Visiting   nurses  took   case. 

1     girl,   10  years  old,  beaten  for  stealing. 

1     girl,   incorrigible. 

1     complaint    drinking   and    abusing   wife   and    children. 

1     complaint   mother    drinking   and    abusing   children. 

1     complaint    mother    drinking    and    neglecting    children. 

1     complaint    over   working    children.      Parents    cautioned. 

1     complaint  stepchildren  abused  by  stepmother. 

1     complaint    neglecting   to    provide    treatment    for    young    girl    whose    eyes    are    in 

bad    condition    and    young    boy    whose    teeth    and    tonsils    are    in    bad    condition. 

Parents  cautioned  and  children  attended  to.     This  complaint  came  from  a  school 

principal. 
1     complaint  for  violating  Child  Labor  Law. 
1     comjdaint   beating   and   abusing   girl    4    years    old    for    taking    and    losing    a   new 

dress.     Mother   cautioned.     Admits   slie   lost   her   temper. 
1     complaint  that  a  woman  drinks  and  abuses  her  four  children.     Com[ilnint  found  to 

be  untrue  and  to  have  been  made  for  spite. 
1     complaint  for  failing  to  provide   for  wife   and  two   children  in   England.     Com- 
plaint forwarded  by  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
1     complaint   father,   mother,   six   children   and   four   boarders   found    living   in   five 

rooms.     House   dirty,   also   children.     Parents   made   to   get   rid   of   boarders   and 

clean  up.     Complaint  came  from  school  principal.. 
1     complaint    failing    to   provide    for    wife    and    children    in    Cleveland,    Oliio.      Man 

located  and  reunion  of  family  brought  about.     This  complaint  came  from  Cleve- 
land  Humane   Society. 
1     complaint    throwing    out    hot    pieces    of    metal    for    school    children    to    pick    up. 

Offenders   are  being  watched. 
1     complaint  father,  mother  and   four   children   living  in  three   rooms.     Booms   and 

children  dirty.     Made  to  clean  up.     Father  a  drinking  man.     Parents  cautioned. 
1     complaint    for    failing   to   provide   treatment    for   invalid   girl.      No    cause    found 

for  complaint.     Girl  found  to  be  getting  best  of  care. 

1  complaint   abusing   children.      No   cause   found   for   complaint. 

2  complaints  for   failing  to   providing  for   children.      (Father.) 

3  complaints  beating   children. 

2  complaints  neglecting  to  keep   children   clean. 

5  complaints  abusing  children. 

2  complaints  being  unable  to  provide  for  children. 

4  complaints   of   abandoning   wife   and   children. 

1     complaint  of  abandoning  sick  wife.     Wife  sent  to  County  Hospital  and  warrant 

sworn  out  for  husband. 
1     complaint   for   failing  to   provide   care   and   treatment    for   sick   wife.      No   cause 

found  for  this  complaint. 
1     complaint  for  failing  to  provide  for  an  old  man.     No  cause  found  for  complaint, 
1     complaint  of  destitution.     No  cause   found  for  complaint. 
1     complaint   of   desertion. 
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'2.     ooinplaiiits   Avife    abandonment. 
]     conijjlaint  wife  beating. 
3     family    clothes-line    quarrels. 
]3     persons  cautioned. 
1     boy  caught   stealing,   reprimanded   and   mother   cautioned. 
1     boy,  6i/l>   years  old,    in   improper   environment,   relieved. 
.1     girl  wayward,  ndmouislied. 

1     complaint  leaving  4-year-old   child   alone   in   Hat.      Mother   cautioned. 
1     complaint  leaving  16  months'   old  child   alone   in  flat.     Mother  cautioned. 
1     complaint  father  drinking  and   failing  to  provide  for   family,   consisting   of  Avifo 

and  five  young  children.     Fathei*  admonished. 
1     complaint    for   neglecting   seven   children.      Parents    cautioned. 

1     complaint  for  overworking  young  children,  making  tlieui  ])ick  up  coal  from  tracks. 
3     complaints  mother   drinking  and   neglecting   children. 
1     complaint   abandoning  wife. 
1     complaint   abusing   an   old  lady. 

1     complaint  for  failing  to  provide  proper  care  for  sick  wife. 
•1     comjjlaint    insanitary   conditions,   corrected. 
3     persons   cautioned. 
1     complaint   of   girl,   ■">    years   old,    in    inunoral    surnuuidiugs.      !Xo    cause    Jound   for 

complaint. 
1     complaint  of  father  failing  to  sujjport  sick  wife  and  three  young  children,  four, 

three  and  two  years  (dd.     Father  ordered  by  Judge  (loodnow  to  ])ay  $10.00  exevy 

two  weeks. 
1     complaint    of    mother    failing    to    jjrovide    14    mouths'    old    child    with    necessary 

medical  care.     Child  sent  to  hospital. 
1      complaint  ot  mother  drinking  and  abusing  child  9  years  old. 
1     complaint  for  locking  boy  in  room  for  several  days.     Boy  is  10  years  old.     Boy 

stole  $7.00  and  is  incorrigible.     Father  advised  by  school  princi})al  to   whip   boy 

and  lock  him  uji.     Father  inclined  to  he  lenient.     This  is  a  hard  proposition  for 

any  Humane  Society. 
1     complaint    of    mother    drinking    and    neglecting    children.      Mother    arrested    and 

fined  $100,  also  sent  to  Bridewell  to  be  treated  for  drink  habit. 
1     complaint    of    sick    Avoman    not    given    medical    attention.      No    cause    found    for 

complaint. 
1     complaint  of  boy,  7  years  old,  neglected.     No  cause  found  for  complaint. 
1     complaint   of  leaving  two  children,  5   and   4  years  old,  alone  in  hoiTse  all  iiiglit. 
-  Father    in    Bridewell   for   beating   wife    and    mother   works    at   night   to    support 

herself  and  children.     Care  provided  for  children  in  absence  of  mother. 
1     complaint  for  failing  to   provide   for   children   ;1,   4   and   2   years   old.      Father   in 

jail   for  a  criminal   offense.      Mother  taking   good  care   of   children. 
1     complaint   of  mother   neglecting  to   support   her   cliildren. 
1     complaint    of    drinking    and    failing    to    provide    for    wife    and    children.      Father 

cautioned  and  case  will  be  followed  up. 
1     complaint   of  injuring  children  by  throwing  out  hot  pennies. 

FFOSECVTIONS: 

1  p>roseeution  for  abandoning  wife  and  two  children  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Man 
located  in  Chicago;  arrested  on  warrant  and  sent  back  to  Ohio.  Comj)laint  came 
from  the   Montgomery   County   Humane   Society,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

1  p>roseeution  for  threatening  to  kill  young  children.  Mother  arrested  and  taken 
to  South  Clark  Street  Police  Station.  She  Avas  found  to  be  demented  and  was 
sent  to  the  Detention  Hospital  pending  an  inquiry  as  to  her  sanity.  Later,  on 
the  trial  for  insanity  she  was  discharged  by  Judge  Owens  of  the  County  Court 
on  condition  that  her  relatives  would  care  and  provide  for  her  and  also  tlie 
children. 
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1  proset'ution  for  abandoning  and  failing  to  provide  fur  wife.  Ordered  to  pay 
$5.00  per  week  by  Judge  Goodnow,  of  Domestic  Court,  and  dct'ondant  gave  bond 
to  eoin{)ly  with  order.     Prosecution  64-441. 

ANIMALS 

IIOESKS: 

42  liorses  unfit  for  service  Avorked. 

4  liorses  abused  at  excavations. 

33  horses  humanely  destro\  cd. 

15  horses   (sick)   relieved. 

20  horses  oraelly  beaten. 

S3  horses  laid  up. 

70  horses  lame. 

1  horse  injured   on  street   assisted. 

4  horses  kicked. 

1  hoise  used  in  c-hariot  race  at  circus  abused.  Horse  examined  by  humane  officer 
and  found  not  injured.  Horse  is  in  good  condition.  Cautioned  owners.  Saw- 
dust is  from  4  to  6  inches  deep  in  ring. 

1  horse  (lame)  laid  up  by  Mounted  Police;  re-examined  by  Mounted  Officer  and 
found  still  laid  up  in  barn. 

13  complaints  of  overloading. 

0  barns  cleaned  up. 
139  persons  cautioned. 

44  complaints  about  horses  working  at  excavations    and   cimstrnction   Avork. 

73  horses  abused 

3  horses     with   ill-fitting  harness. 

1  horse  not  properly  shod,   ordered   shod. 
1  horse   (sick)   worked. 

1  horse  neglected   in   barn. 

1  horse  cruelly  killed. 

5  horses  with  sore  shoulders  or  backs. 

1  complaint  for  failing  to  provide  for  horses  burned   in  a  fire. 

2  horses  injured  on  street   and   humanely   destroyed. 
2  horses  abandoned   on  street. 

1  horse  trading  case. 

4  complaints   for   failing  to  provide  veterinarian   for   sick  horse. 
1  complaint  of  leaving  horse  out  all  night  tied  to  a  post. 

1  complaint  of    overdriving. 

1  comj)]aint  for   failing   to   feed   horse. 

1  complaint   of   unsanitary   barn.      (No    cause    found    fur    complaint.) 

2  horses     removed    from    street    by    ambulance. 
2  horses  beaten. 

1  horse  with   flapping   blinders. 

1  injured    by    being    cast    in    the    stall.      Owner    compelled    to    provide    veterinary 

treatment  and  cautioned. 

1  complaint   of  horses   slipping  and   falling  at  a  bad   spot    in  street.      Street   fixed. 

1  complaint  overchecking. 

4  complaints  for  failing  to   provide   feed   and   shelter.  ' 

voas: 

11     dogs  humanely  destroyed. 
1     dog  releasetl  from  flat  after  being  lock  up  36  hours  and  annoying  tlie  neighbors. 
1     comjilainr   of   abusing   two    bull    dogs.      Owner   cautioned. 

1  complaint  of  failing  to  care  for  injured  dog,  given  veterinary  attention  at  request 
of   humane   officer. 
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1  dog  sent  to  Eefuge. 

1  dog   (vicious)    rinniiug   at    large,    taken    up. 

3  dogs  sent  to  Pound. 

1  dog  sick,  relieved. 

1  dog  with  broken  leg  destroyed. 

1  dog  with  broken  back  destroyed. 

1  complaint  of  cruelty  to   dog. 

1  complaint  of  kicking  a  dog. 

1  complaint   kicking   a   dog   otf   Elevated   Eailroad   platform   and   breaking   its   leg. 

Man   could   not   be  located,  although   act  actually   occurred. 

1  complaint    dog   fighting.      Owner   cautioned. 

1  complaint  cruelly  killing  a  collie  dog. 

1  complaint    of    abandoning    a    dog. 

2  dogs   (sick)   neglected. 

1     dog  placed  in  a  home.     Stray  dog. 

1     complaint  for  failing  to  provide  for  dog. 

1     complaint  beating  dog. 

1  complaint  cruelly  killing  a  "mad"  dog  by  shouting  and  clubbing  it  to  death. 
Police  officer's  intention  was  good,  but  it  was  a  brutal  proceeding.  The  dog  was 
at  large  among  school  children  and  parents  were  terrorized  ami  panic-stnclcen. 

1     complaint   keeping   two    collies   cruelly   chained.     Eeleased. 

CATS: 

15  ca'ts  humanely  destroyed. 

1  complaint  cruelly  killing  and  burying  cat  alive. 

1  complaint  cat  and  kittens  caught  in  chimney.     Eelieved. 

1  cat  cruelly  treated. 

1  complaint  of  being  overrun  with  cats.     Want  them  collected  and  destroyed. 

1  complaint  of  shooting  cats.     Owner  of  cats  refused  to  prosecute. 

2  cats   (sick)   neglected. 

1     cat  poisoned,  given  antidote,  recovers. 
1     complaint  cruelly  killing  cat. 

COWS: 

1  comjilaint  cruelly  leading  cow. 

2  complaints  failing  to  provide  for  cow. 

ELEPHANTS: 

1  complaint  failing  to  ]U'ovide  for  four  elei)hants.  Found  to  be  well  cared  for  in  a 
barn  on  South  Side  of  city. 

DONKEY: 

1  -complaint  for  failing  to  provide  for  sick  donkey. 
1     donkey  sick  and  suffering,  humanely  destroyed. 

MULES: 

?,     mules  with  sore  shoulders. 

1     complaint  for  failing  to  provide  for  mule. 

BEAES : 

1     complaint  ciuelly  caging  four  bears  in  small  cages. 

FISH: 

1     complaint  keeping  live  fish  on  ice.     Owner  cautioned. 

FOULTEY: 

1  complaint  boys  tormenting  chickens.     Parents  cautioned. 

200     chickens  examined  kept  for  sale  in  a  department  store  and  found  to  be  properly 
cared  for. 

2  complaints  of  cruelly  killing  chickens.     Butchers  cautioned. 

1  complaint  of  putting  young  ducks  into  extremely  cold  water  in  fountains  for 
decorative  purposes.     Proprietor  cautioned. 
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BIEDS : 

1  comjilaiut  boys  shooting  with  air  guns.  Parents  cautioned  against  allo\Ying  their 
children  to  use  air  guns,  etc.,  to  destroy  birds. 

EOESES  EXAMINED  AT  EXCAVATIONS: 

1  April  22,  1912.  OfScers  McCarthy  and  Dean  examined  4  horses  at  junk  yard  at 
37  S.  Green  Street  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

1  A}>ril  22,  1912.  Officers  McCarthy  and  Dean  examined  11  horses  at  120  S.  Green 
Street  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

1  April  22,  1912.  Officers  McCarthy  and  Dean  examined  40  horses  on  Randolph 
near  Halsted  Street,  Union  and  Halsted  Streets,  etc.,  and  found  them  all  in  good 
condition. 

1  April  22,  1912.  Officers  Dean  and  McCarthy  examined  38  horses  at  Market  and 
Randolph  Streer.  Many  were  found  to  be  blind  and  in  poor  condition.  Owners 
cautioned.  Also  examined  280  horses  at  Randolph  Street  Market.  Many  were 
blind  and  many  having  ill-fitting  harness.  Owners  were  cautioned  and  made  to  fix 
and  adjust  the  harness  properly. 

1  Ajiril  24,  1912.  Officer  McDonough  examined  6  horses  hauling  sand  to  new  build- 
ing on  Sheridan  Road  south  of  Albion  avenue  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition, 

1  Humane  Oflicers  Nolan  and  Miller  exainined  118  ring  horses  and  22  ponies  used 
at  Ringiiug  Bros.'  circus  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

1  April  24,  1912.  Ofhcer  Nolan  examined  75  cats,  28  dogs  and  19  chickens  at  a  cat 
and  dog  refuge.  All  the  animals  were  found  in  a  healthy  condition  and  place  was 
fairly  clean. 

1  April  25,  1912.  Officer  Miller  examined  22  horses  at  Sixty-third  and  Green  Streets, 
and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

1  April  25,  1912.  Officers  McCarthy  and  Dean  examined  368  horses  on  Desplaines 
Street  from  Madison  to  Twelfth  Streets;  72  horses  on  Twelfth  Street  from 
Desplaines  Street  to  Madison  Street;  418  horses  on  Halsted  Street  from  Twelfth 
Street  to  Madison  Street,  making  a  total  of  858  horses,  which  were  all  found  in 
good  condition. 

1  April  26,  1912.  A  horse  slipped  and  fell  at  the  intersection  of  Rush  Street  and 
East  Chicago  Avenue,  broke  its  left  leg  and  was  destroyed  by  a  humane  officer. 
This  spot  is  a  very  dangerous  one  for  horses.  The  crown  of  the  street  is  high,  and 
the  slope  to  the  gutters  is  steep  and  angular.  Pavement  is  asphalt  and  covered 
with  oil  from  automobiles  passing.  Attention  of  Commissioners  of  Streets  was 
called  to  this  place. 

1     April   26,   1912.     Officer  McCarthy  examined   248   peddler 's  horses  at   Canal  and 
Carpenter  Streets  and  cautioned  seven  to  take  better  care  cf  their  animals. 
Examined  32  horses  at  excavation  at  Federal  and  Polk  Streets  and  found  all  in 
good  condition. 

1  April  26,  1912.  Officer  McCarthy  examined  148  horses  and  mules  at  Horse  Market 
and  found  them  all  old  and  of  little  value.  None  of  them  were  harnessed  or 
working. 

1  May  7,  1912.  Officers  Brayne  and  McCarthy  examined  148  horses,  consisting  of 
one  4-horse  team,  14  3-horse  teams,  30  2-horse  teams  and  6  1-horse,  and  watched 
them  being  loaded,  weighed  and  started  from  the  Union  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 's  works 
at  Nineteenth  Street  and  Lincoln  Avenue.  Some  of  these  teams  are  owned  by 
the  company,  the  rest  are  hired  teams.  The  average  load  on  a  3-horse  team  was 
13,600  lbs.,  exclusive  of  weight  of  wagon,  which  is  2,500  lbs.  The  2-horse  teams 
had  8,500  lbs.  net  weight,  but  the  horses  were  in  good  condition  and  hauled  the 
loads  without  trouble. 

At  the  works  of  the  Artesian  Stone  &  Lime  Co.,  Artesian  and  Grand  Avenues, 
70  horses  were  examined  and  found  to  be  all  in  good  working  condition.  Average 
load  is  between  four  and  five  tons.  Cable  is  used  at  yards  to  help  teams  up 
incline.     Pound  no  cruelty  there. 

1  May  8,  1912.  Officers  Isolan  and  Miller  examined  32  horses  in  The  Pair  barn  at 
Seventy-firgt  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue.  Pour  were  found  a  little  stiff  in  front 
and  rather  thin  in  flesh,  but  hardly  unfit  for  service. 

1  May  9,  1912.  Officer  Miller  examined  14  teams  working  at  an  excavation  at 
Twenty-second  Street  and  Archer  Avenue.  Horses  were  found  in  good  condition. 
Ha\e  a  3-horse  lead  team  to  help. 
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1  jMay  9,  1912.  Examined  116  horses  (45  teams  and  2(3  singles)  on  Western  Avenue 
from  Taylor  to  Madison  Streets,  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

1     52  horses  used  in  paving  streets  examined  and  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 

1  Driver  of  team,  attached  to  a  load  of  freight  on  Washington  Boulevard  at  inter- 
section of  Forty-ninth  Avenue,  made  to  get  off  boulevard  and  take  Forty-ninth 
Avenue,  -which  is  in  an  impassible  condition,  by  W^est  Park  Police  Officers,  May  2, 
1912.  Horses  in  consequence  were  unable  to  haul  load  and  were  stalled.  Case 
Hl-389. 

1  Hamlin  Avenue  from  Sacramento  Boulevard  to  Fortieth  Avenue  found  in  bad  con- 
dition by  Officer  Brayue.     It  is  unpaved.     Later  street  was  serajied  and  improved. 

1  Alley  north  side  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  between  Morgan  and  Sangamon  Streets 
in  bad  condition  for  hauling.  Superintendent  of  Thirty-first  Ward,  Mr.  S.  F. 
Williams,  notified  by  Officer  Miller,  and  alley  was  jnit  in  better  condition  by 
dumping  cinders  and  ashes  at  bad  spots. 

FlWSECUriONS: 

1  Prosecution  for  lieating  and  driving  an  old  infirm  horse.  Driver  fined  .+5  (10  and 
costs — .$11.00  in  all — by  Judge  Beitler  at  Harrison  Street  Station.  Defendant  was 
stopped  by  a  citizen,  who  called  the  Humane  Society.     Prosecution  91-396. 

1  Prosecution  for  Avorking  horse  which  is  thin,  old  and  has  a  sore  leg.  Driver  fined 
$3.00  and  costs — $6.00  in  all — by  .Judge  Beitler  at  Harrison  Street  Station. 
Mounted  Police  Officer  stopi)ed  horse  and  called  iluniane  Society.  Prosecution 
91-305. 

1  Prosecuti^in  for  lieating  and  abusing  lioi'se.  Horse  found  in  liad  c()]idition  by 
owner,  t'ouid  not  prove  beating  to  satisfy  C'ourt.  Defendant  was  discharge<l  by 
Judge  Dicker  at  Maxwell  Street  Station.     Prosecution  91-19!*. 

1  Prosecution  for  working  old,  maimed,  infirm  and  disabled  liorsc.  Defendant  fined 
$3.00  and  costs.     Prosecution  91-408. 

1  Prosecution  for  failing  to  ]>ro\ide  jjrojier  care  and  a  veterinary  for  horse  in  bad 
condition  owing  to  running  sores  and  lack  of  care.  The  E\anston  Humane  Society 
rejiorted  the  cas.?  and  co-operated  in  jirosecuting  tlie  case  before  Justice  Boyer  at 
Evanston.  Defendant  was  fined  $25.00  and  costs.  Subsequently  the  horse  in 
question  was  given  proper  veterinary  care  and  treatment  and  conditions  were  much 
improved.      Prosecution   91-317. 

1  Prosecution  for  working  team  with  sore  shoulders  attaclied  to  wagon  loaded  \vith 
brick.  Owner  aiul  driver  arrested.  Judge  Scully  discharged  them  after  they  liad 
placed  a  competent  man  in  charge  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  treat  the  horses. 
Prosecution  91-409. 

1  Four-horse  team  attached  to  wagon  heavily  loaded  with  iron  stalled  and  blocking 
traffic  at  Twelfth  and  State  Streets.  Mounted  Police  Officer  got  an  auto  to  ]nill 
Joaded  wagon  off  track.  Driver  arrested,  but  discharged  by  Judge  Beitler. 
Animals  were  in  good  condition  l)ut  smooth  shod  and  driver  not  abusive.  Prose- 
cution 91-490. 

1  Prosecution  for  failing  to  provide  two  mules  with  i)roper  feed  and  care.  Owner 
arrested  and  discharged  bv  Judge  Gemmill  after  animals  had  been  disposed  of. 
Prosecution  91-209. 

1  Prosecution  for  working  lame  horse.  Judge  Gemmill  discharged  owner  with  a 
Avarning.     Prosecution  91-238. 

1  Prosecution  for  cruelly  killing  a  dog  that  had  come  on  defendant's  premises. 
Defendant  produced  evidence  that  dog  was  vicious  and  was  discharged  by  Judge 
Heap  at  Soutli  Chicago  Police  Court.  The  action,  however,  was  brutal  and 
imjustifiable,  even  though  dog  was  at  large  without  a  muzzle  and  some  jierson 
said  it  was  vicious.     Prosecution  91-229. 

1  Prosecution  for  leading  cow  in  a  cruel  manner  from  Chicago  Heights  to  Chicago. 
Cow  dropped  on  street  from  exhaustion;  was  .picked  up  in  Society's  ambulance 
and  taken  to  barn.  '  Two  men  were  arrested,  locked  up  over  night,  and  fined  by 
Judge  Beitler,  $3.00  and  $2.00 — fines  and  costs  amounting  to  $17.50.  Prosecution 
91-335. 

1  Prosecution  for  cruelly  beating  a  team  of  horses  at  one  of  the  dumjis.  Defendant 
fined  $25.00  and  costs.     Prosecution  91-271. 
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PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  HUMANE  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  A.  1^.  Ih-iii'dcn,  Rochester.  X.  Y. 


"W'e  know  less  of  Animals  than  we 
know  of  Angels"  was  one  of  the  wise 
sayings,  preg'nant  with  profound  sug- 
g^estions,  of  the  late  Cardinal  Xewman. 

A\'e  live  in  the  closest  of  outward 
c  )ntact  with  this  wonderful  animal 
life  of  which  we  are  a  closely  related 
part,  }'et  it  ever  remains  to  us  the 
same  profound  and  unsolved  mystery. 
We  have  no  mutual  language.  Our 
devoted  friend,  the  household  dog, 
that  lies  hy  our  fireside  in  the 
closest  of  familiar  intimacy.  is 
nevertheless  separated  from  us  by  an 
impassable  barrier,  and  we  can  only 
stand  before  him.  as  one  has  saicl. 
"awed  by  that  mystery  which  is  in 
the  face  of  brutes."  How  strang-e  and 
futile  have  been  the  attempts  to  ex- 
plain this  mystery  of  animal  life,  his- 
torv  but  reveals. 

To  one  class  of  reasoners  of  a  cer- 
tain age  or  time  the  animal  is  a  mere 
automaton  utterly  devoid  of  those 
psychic  powers  which  constitute  per- 
sonality, without  understanding-  and 
will,  a  mere  mechanism,  skilfully  con- 
structed and  kept  in  operation  bv  the 
hand  of  ( iod. 

To  another  race  or  time  animals 
have  been  declared  superhuman  and 
worshipped  as  gods. 

At  no  time  has  it  been  possilile  to 
consider  the  question  of  animal  life 
and  man's  relation  to  it  with  less 
of  prejudice  and  superstition  than  at 
present.  Barriers  are  being  broken 
down  between  man  and  the  lower  re- 
lated forms  of  animal  life  and  our 
relation  to  these  our  voiceless  brothers 
is  being,  put  upon  a  saner,  firmer  basis. 

Animal  psychology  says  a  recent 
writer  furnishes  the  only  firm  foun- 
dation of  animal  ethics  and  it  is 
through  this  portal  of  spiritual  kin- 
shi]5    erected    by    modern    evolutional 


science  that  beasts  and  birds,  our  elder 
brothers  as  Herder  calls  them,  enter 
into  the  temple  of  justice  and  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary  against  the 
wanton  or  unwitting,  cruelty  hitherto 
authorized  1)_\'  the  assumption  and 
usurpations  of  man." 

There  are  still  many,  too  many,  who 
still  believe  that  the  final  piu-pose  of 
every  created  thing-  is  the  promotion 
of  human  happiness.  Humane  Educa- 
tion is  being-  taught  from  this  premise : 
Men  are  happier  by  being  merciful ; 
therefore  they  should  be  merciful. 

Humane  societies  are  organized  in 
part  that  the  man  who  ill-treats  an 
aninial  shall  receive  his  just  punish- 
ment. This  without  doubt  satisfies  the 
human  sense  of  justice  though  the 
])oor  animal  \-ictim  gets  no  redress 
from  the  procedure. 

The  real  and  permanent  value  of 
the  punishment  meted  out  is  an 
educational  one  both  to  the  ofifender 
and  the  public.  Conscience  is  aroused 
and  less  of  cruelty  results. 

Xeither  in  the  teaching  of  the  chil- 
dren to  treat  animals  kindly  are  the 
animals  alone  to  be  considered  though 
that  is  surely  of  importance  enough, 
lint  the  teaching-  of  kindness  and 
mercy,  gentleness,  and  considerate- 
ness  to  all  things  weak  and  defense- 
less is  of  tremendous  educational  value 
in  character  building. 

Humane  Education  therefore  is  not 
concerned  alone  with  a  more  kindly 
attitude  toward  our  dumb  animals  but 
a  more  considerate  attitude  toward 
every  form  of  life.  A  noted  educator 
recently  said  that  that  system  of  edu- 
cation which  concerns  itself  only  with 
the  intellect  leaving  the  heart  and  spir- 
itual nature  undeveloped,  onlv  pro- 
duced a  more  cunning-  animal  more 
dans-erous  to  the   State.     I  was  once 
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being  entertained  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  by  the  seashore.  The  son,  a  lad 
of  fourteen  had  the  senseless,  cruel 
habit  of  shooting  at  every  living  wild 
thing  that  came  in  the  range  of 
his  gun.  \\"hen  asked  how  he  could 
find  pleasure  in  such  cruel  sport  he 
promptly  replied  that  the  Bible  de- 
clared all  animals  were  created  for 
man's  use  or  pleasure.  He  could  do 
with  them  as  it  pleased  him.  I  asked 
him  if  the  same  Book  did  not  attribute 
like  power  to  God  over  man  and  asked 
him  what  he  would  think  of  a  God 
who  found  his  chief  delight  in  the 
needless  sufl:"erings  of  his  subjects. 
Was  it  not  evident  that  that  God  who 
is  a  God  of  love  intended  that  man's 
delegated  dominion  over  the  lower  ani- 
mals should  be  benevolent,  beneficent, 
loving,  God-like? 

Shelley  has  well  said  this  supremacy 
has  not  been  a  God-like  supremacy, 
but  like  Satan's  supremacy  of  pain. 
Yet  the  attitude  toward  animal  life 
expressed  by  the  boy  with  the  gun  is 
more  general  than  we  like  to  believe. 
In  the  same  manner  by  the  same 
authority  kings  have  claimed  absolute 
dominion  over  their  subjects,  fathers 
over  the  lives  of  their  children,  mas- 
ters over  their  slaves. 

The  (liunity  and  importance  of  this 
work  of  Humane  Education  cannot  be 
overesti'mated.  It  concerns  itself  with 
one  of  the  most  vital  Educational 
problems  of  our  time. 

Its  importance  in  a  system  of  edu- 
cation is  fundamental.  It  begins  with 
the  thought  of  kindly  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  lower  forms  of  helpless 
dependent  life  and  concerns  itself.  I 
am  inclined  to  say  as  a  necessary  re- 
sultant, with  the  thought  of  a  world 
Peace.  It  has  such  an  important  re- 
flex influence  in  character  building 
that  when  it  takes  its  proper  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  our  schools  a  kind- 
lier finer  race  will  develop  with  no- 
bler ideals  and  gentler  manners. 


We  need  above  all  other  things 
to-day  trained  and  enthusiastic  teach- 
ers for  this  work.  For  one  who  is  to 
teach  wisely  and  in  a  practical  efficient 
way  there  must  be  first  in  his  mind  a 
well  thought  out  and  reasonable  basis 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  He  must 
convince  the  judgment  as  well  as  stir 
the  emotions.  He  must  overrule  pre- 
judice and  superstition,  ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness,  by  appeals  to  both 
feeling  and  reason.  Therefore,  one  of 
the  things  of  primary  consideration  in 
practical  teaching,  is  the  basis  of  the 
appeal. 

First,  from  the  standpoint  of  man 
himself,  there  is  what  is  sometimes 
termed  the  utility  appeal.  It  ])ays  to 
protect  and  treat  kindly  all  animals 
and  birds  that  are  useful  to  man;  It 
pavs  in  dollars  and  cents.  Cruelty  is 
costly  and  wasteful.  Putting,  the  mat- 
ter upon  such  a  cold  blooded  basis 
may  hardly  appeal  to  true  lovers  of 
animals,  but  probably  no  argument 
to-day  is  more  effective  with  the 
masses,  or  more  efficient  in  lessen- 
ing animal  suft"ering  or  thoughtless 
cruelty.  It  is  the  argument  for  the 
teamster,  and  for  those  who  have  the 
care  of  animals  in  our  towns  and 
cities ;  for  the  country  school,  as  well 
as  for  the  stock  farmer  and  the  fruit 
grower.  Again  it  pays  to  be  humane, 
and  kind,  to  be  unselfish  and  gentle 
toward  all  weak  and  helpless  things, 
because  of  the  reflex  influence  upon 
character.  Time  will  not  permit  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. \\'herever  a  group  of  mothers 
can  be  gathered  together,  in  social 
groups  or  mothers'  clubs,  or  in  any 
reachable  form  of  organization,  this 
argument  needs  to  be  driven  home 
with  telling  emphasis.  For  home  train- 
ing in  the  care  of  pets  it  is  needed,  as 
well  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public 
to  the  importance  of  compulsory  hu- 
mane education  in  our  public  schools. 
This  teaching,  is  of  vital  importance. 
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Let  us  consider  the  question  for  a 
few  moments,  more  especially  from 
the  standpoint  of  animal  needs. 

I'irst.  a  strong'  argument,  as  far  as 
the  useful  animals  are  concerned,  is 
hased  upon  what  might  be  termed  reci- 
])rocity;  they  deserve  just,  kind  treat- 
ment, because  of  what  thev  do  for  us. 
This  argument  is  sane,  and  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  in 
children.  It  can  be  made  the  basal 
element  in  countless  stories,  and  some 
of  our  best  recent  animal  books  have 
this  as  the  theme. 

Secondly,  a  stronger  argument  still, 
is  based  on  the  rights  of  animals  and 
their  consequent  claim  to  legal  protec- 
tion. This,  surely,  cannot  be  urged 
ti!o  strongly.  It  has  been  and  still  is 
l)itterly  opposed,  and  yet  not  one  argu- 
ment brought  forward  in  its  denial 
l)nt  has  been  previously  advanced  in 
tlie  long  fought  battle  for  human 
rights. 

Thirdly,  another  argument  is  based 
on  reverence  for  sentient  life  itself, 
wherever  found.  We  advance  this 
argument  with  hesitance.  It  con- 
tains profound  suggestiveness.  The 
thoughtful  teacher  must  feel  it  more 
and  more  as  the  myster\-  and  wonder 
of  life  itself  deepens  upon  him.  This 
conviction  may  lead  far  astray  unless 
balanced  by  sane  judgment ;  but  the 
noblest  ones  have  felt  it  most  strongiv 
and  its  basis  is  in  truth.  To  one  who 
accepts  it,  there  can  be  no  wanton  tak- 
ing of  life  :  and  where  killing  must  be 
done,  it  will  be  done  quickly  and 
hiUmaneh-. 

Fourthly,  the  human  treatment  of 
animals  as  a  religious  duty,  what- 
ever one's  religion  may  be.  All  basic 
religions  have  given  a  large  share  of 
thought  to  animals,  and  a  far  reach- 
ing, humane  education  has  resulted. 
The  great  religions  of  the  East  have 
been  teachers  of  kindness  to  animals, 
A\herever  their  influence  has  extended. 

As  an  instance,  in  the  faith  of  the 


Parsee.  the  care  of  God  created  ani- 
mals, brought  with  it  a  special  bless- 
ing and  was,  ultimately  a  way  to 
Heaven.  Zoroaster  wished  man  to 
feel  that  domestic  animals  were  a 
trust  from  God. 

How  much  Lkuldhism  has  done  to 
safe-guard  animal  life,  is  well  known. 
Its  transforming  power  is  evidenced 
is  China. 

Our  own  Bible  does  not  ignore  the 
claims  of  animals  as  is  so  often  as- 
serted. Genesis  states  that  God  pro- 
nounced all  animals  which  he  had  cre- 
ated, good,  and  blessed  them.  That 
blessing  was  meaningless  unless  it 
meant  a  desire  fur  their  happiness  and 
content. 

]\Ian,  to  be  sure,  was  given  domin- 
ion over  them,  but  it  certainly  must 
have  been  that  dominion  which  a  God 
of   loving  kindness   only   would   give. 

Later,  all  creation  is  pictured  as 
sulTering  with  men.  through  man's 
sin.  But  in  the  coming,  golden  age. 
which  was  continually  in  the  prophetic 
vision,  there  was  to  be  a  triumph  over 
sin  ;  and  for  animals,  as  well  as  for 
man,  a  reign  of  peace ;  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  also,  in 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  declare 
that  the  test  of  whether  a  man  is 
righteous  or  nrjt  is  his  treatment  of 
his  beasts ;  and  the  Master  clearly 
states  that  the  same  loving  watchfid 
care  given  to  man  is  given  to  the  small- 
est sparrow  ;  while  over  and  over  again 
the  prophet  told  the  people  that  God 
desired  not  sacrifice,  and  loathed  the 
smell  of  the  blood  of  beasts.  He  would 
have  loving  kindness  and  mercy  in- 
stead. 

Here  is  presented  a  frc^h  basis  *of 
appeal  in  humane  education,  viz. :  the 
religious  one.  Xot  reciprocity,  not 
animal  rights,  not  utility,  not  senti- 
ment :  but  thus  has  he  spoken.  The 
.Scriptural  claim,  giving  the  Creator's 
own   attitude  toward,  and  desire  for, 
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the  creatures  of  liis  hand,  as  well  as 
man's  personal  relation  with  the  proh- 
lem  of  animal  sufferinq-. 

We  cannot  over-estimate  the  ]^ower 
of  this  religious  appeal,  based  on  the 
no  uncertain  teaching'  of  our  Holy 
Scriptures.  Here  is  a  ])ractical  ave- 
nue for  teaching  humane  education. 

A  state  law  placing  humane  educa- 
tion where  it  belongs,  in  our  school 
curriculum,  both  for  the  sake  of  ani- 
mals, and  for  the  character  develop- 
ment of  our  children,  is  of  course  most 
desirable,  but  luitil  that  dav  comes, 
much  can  be  done  and  is  being  done, 
1)}'  indirect  methods :  as,  by  the  lec- 
ture, v.'ith  or  without  the  stereopticon  : 
by  prize  essays;  b\-  rousing  the  inter- 
est of  the  teachers  in  our  ])ublic 
schools  :  by  bands  of  mercv  and  \^er- 
>()nal  work  with  groups.  Local  con- 
ditions must  suggest  the  method.  In 
spite  of  all,  there  is  a  large  field  still 
untouched,  especially  in  the  countrv 
districts,  where  instruction  is"  espe- 
cially needed.  One's  duty  is  nut  done 
when  he  has  succeeded  in  remedying 
abuses  unpleasantly  near.  There  is 
a  far  away  to  be  considered,  as  well, 
wdiere  cruelty  goes  on  unchecked  and 
unheeded  :  and  let  me  repeat,  one  of 
the  important  needs,  is  for  trained  lec- 
turers and  teachers  and  for  mone\-  to 
send  them  forth  to  our  smaller  towns, 
countrv  schools  and  granges,  to  edu- 
cate the  ])eople  to  a  higher  ethical 
standard  in  their  relation  to  animals. 

SjDace  will  not  permit  to  even  re- 
fer to  the  need  of  instruction,  for 
drivers  and  for  those  in  charge  of 
horses  and  cattle.  The  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society  is  doing  an  especiallv 
fine  work  in  this  line,  but  this  subiect 
requires  a  special  paper,  for  the  work 
has  its  own  peculiar  jiroblcm. 


Everv  interested  worker  is  a  hu- 
mane teacher,  wherever  he  is  i)laced. 
Possibly  we  need  to  turn  our  eyes 
from  the  animal  to  the  human  element 
and  ask  the  question.  What  am  I  do- 
ing where  I  am  jjlaced,  to  hel])  some 
other  man.  woman  or  child,  to  be  iiiore 
humane  .■' 

rinis  does  the  eastern  mind  voice 
its  faith  ;  but  we  claim  the  hymn  for 
the  West,  as  well  as  for  the  East.  It 
exjM'esses  a  imiversal  creed. 

All    creatures.    Lord,    are    Thine,    and 

Thou  art  theirs 
(  )ne  bond  Creator  with  created  shares  ; 

To  whom.  ()   Afaker.  must  the\-  turn 

and  weep 
If  Uv't  to  Thee,  their  Lord    who  dost 

keep? 

( )n   each   the   bcnmties   of  Th\"   mercy 

fall. 
And  Th\"  comjiassion  readies  to  them 

all. 

One    understanding    to    all    flesh    He 

gi\-es, 
\\'ithout    that    understanding    nothing 


He,  the  Supreme,  no  limit  has  nor 
end. 

And  what  HE  is  how  tan  we  compre- 
hend? 

Once  did  a  wise  man  say:  "He  only 

knows 
(jod's  nature  who  as  God  does  mercy 

show." 
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GENERAL  WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

This  Society  is  an  agent  for  the  sup- 
pression of  cruelty  to  children  and 
animals,  with  legal  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  State  of  Illinois.  In 
addition  to  the  home  office  in  Chicago, 
it  has  r)ranch  Societies  or  Special 
Agents  in  eighty-one  counties,  and 
through  these  and  independently  can 
prosecute  cruelty  in  any  section  of  the 
State. 

The  Society  is  a  charitahle  organi- 
zation, not  lor  pecuniary  profit,  and 
is  supjiorted  liy  the  income  from  its 
endowment  fund,  membershi])  fees 
and  dues  and  contributions.  It  has  a 
home  building',  donated  in  1893  by 
twenty-one  generous  friends,  where  it 
has  made  its  office  headquarters  ever 
since.  The  Society  is  governed  by  a 
I'loard  of  Directors,  a  President,  two 
X'ice-I'residents.  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  and  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee, according  to  its  By-Laws.  It  has 
a  substantial  list  of  Alembers ;  Ciov- 
(/rning-  Life,  Governing, Honorary,  An- 
nual, Life  and  Branch  Members.  It 
has  a  staff  of  workers;  a  superintend- 
ent, attorney,  editor,  a  force  of  spe- 
cial humane  officers,  several  stenog- 
raphers, an  ambulance  department,  a 
street  fountain  department  and  a 
house  officer  and  matron  who  reside 
in  the  Society's  Building. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of 


the  Society  on  the  streets  ami  in  the 
courts  investigating  and  following  up 
cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  ani- 
mals, the  humane  officers  make  many 
trips  of  inspection  to  various  places, 
such  as  shipping-  houses,  stock-yards, 
slaughter-houses,  stock  trains,  excava- 
tions where  building'  is  going"  on.  horse 
markets,  trained  animal  shows,  poul- 
try districts,  wholesale  markets  and 
bird  and  animal  stores. 

The  technical  report  of  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  Society,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Advocate  for  several 
months  past,  indicates  the  varied  char- 
acter of  the  com])laints  that  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Society.  Such  a 
report  is  far  from  being'  a  complete 
statement  of  the  good  results  accom- 
plished in  the  work  as  it  cannot  in- 
clude the  educational  and  moral  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  Society's  monthly 
magazine  and  its  yearly  lecture  course 
on  practical  subjects  pertaining-  to 
child  and  animal  welfare.  Besides  the 
cases  of  flagrant,  wanton  cruelt}-.  there 
are  many  others  born  of  ignorance  and 
carelessness,  such  as  neglecting  little 
children  in  countless  ways,  allowing 
animals  to  suiTer  from  exposure  to  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  neglecting 
them  when  sick  and  disabled  or  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  thirst,  poor  shoe- 
ing, lack  of  grooming,  careless  usage 
and  rough  treatment.  The  Society 
tries  to  see  that  the  horse — the  chief 
animal  of  toil — receives  his  well- 
earned  right  to  considerate  care,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  being  worked 
when  lame,  crippled  or  sick,  over- 
worked, overloaded,  or  lashed  and 
jerked  by  ill-tem])ered  drivers  or  vic- 
timized by  flapping  blinders,  tight 
checkreins,  short  traces,  tight  crup- 
])ers.  ill-fitting  and  unclean  harnesses. 
])oor  food  and  insufficient  bedding. 

The  Society  prosecutes  all  cases  of 
flagrant  cruelty,  where  there  is  evi- 
dence to  do  so.  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law  ;  and  it  daily  strives  to  prevent  the 
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ignorant  cruelties  by  sending  its  offi- 
cers to  investigate  such  cases  and  give 
the  offenders  earnest  warnings  and 
educational  advice  in  the  form  of  prac- 
tical humane  instruction.  ^Vhatever 
the  nature  or  degree  of  the  cruelty, 
whether  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
carelessness  or  sheer  brutality,  the  hu- 
mane organization  does  its  work — ad- 
monitorv  and  educational. 


STATE    HUMANE     AGENT'S    REPORT 

Mr.  Henry  Dering,  State  Humane 
Agent  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards, 
makes  the  following  report  for  the 
month  of  May,  1912. 

180  crippled  cattle  unloaded  from 
cars  on  platforms,  removed  at  once 
and  hiunanely  killed. 

3  calves  badly  trampled  upon,  de- 
stroyed.    (  Xot  fit  for  food.) 

2   sheep   trampled   upon,   destroyed. 

2  horses  injured  in  transportation 
(broken  legs),  shot. 


RECENT  CALLERS 

Mr".  R.  H.  ]\Iurray  of  Halifax,  Xova 
Scotia,  Canada,  spent  Thursday  and 
Friday,  ]\Iay  30th  and  31st,  in  Chicago 
while  on  his  way  to  Galesburg,  Illi- 
nois, to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
students  of  Knox  College  on  Humani- 
tarianism. 

Mr.  ?\Iurray  is  acting  as  Field  Sec- 
retary for  The  American  Humane  As- 
sociation and  was  a  welcome  visitor 
to  the  Society's  office.  He  was  here 
representing  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman. 
President. 


One  June  3rd,  19 12,  jNIrs.  Irene  V. 
Webb,  Financial  Secretary  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Humane  Society  and  one 
of  its  most  efficient  workers,  called  at 
the  Society's  office  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Mr.  Charles  F.  Sur- 
face, President. 

She  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
good  work  and  splendid  growth  of 
the  Indianapolis  Humane  Society. 
She  was  full  of  interesting  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  humane  work. 

On  June  4th.  1912,  Mr.  C.  F.  Har- 
])ham.  Treasurer  of  The  Lancaster 
County  Humane  Society,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, called  at  the  Society's,  office 
and  spoke  optimistically  of  humane 
work  in  Lincoln.  Hon.  Wm.  Jennings 
liryan  attended  their  last  meeting  and 
talked  to  them  about  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals and  children. 


ANNUAL   MEMBERS  ELECTED  SINCE 
THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  ADVOCATE 

Airs.  William  Blair. 
Mrs.  F.  Norton  Biggs. 
Airs.  H.  L.  Wood. 
H.  L.  Wood. 
Henry  Bartholomay. 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Morgenthau. 
Frederic  C.  Bartlett. 
Rev.  Edward  Schuch. 
M.  F.  Bingham. 
C.  P.  Boardman. 
Mrs.  Julius  Balke. 
James  E.  Grassie. 
Frank  ]\L  Huschart. 
Mrs.  Lester  B.  Grant. 
Anna  Alay  Grant. 
Mrs.  James  B.  Barnet. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER 


BOY  AND  OX 

(Translated  from  the  German  of 
W.   Hey.) 

"Good-dav.  ^Ir.  Ox !    Of  what  do  you 

think  ? 
In  deep  scientific  reflection  you  sink." 
"Thanks,  thank!"  the  ox  answered,  as 

chewing  he  sat ; 
'"You   do   me   much   honor !     I'm   not 

wise  as  that. 
To  men  I  leave  science  and  study  and 

thinking : 
By  liusiness  is  pulling  and  eating  and 

drinking. 
They  may  toil  to  distinguish  tlic  false 

from  the  true ; 
But   I   am   contented  to   sit  here  and 

chew." 

He   had   not    chewed   long   when    his 

good  master  spoke : 
"Ho  !  the  ox  to  the  wagon.   Quick  !  on 

with  the  yoke." 
The   wagon   was   heavily   loaded   that 

day ; 
The  ox  bent  his  forehead  and  pulled  it 

away. 
Had  great  thinkers  been  called  to  drag 

up  the  hill 
That  wagon — 'twould  surelv  be  stanrl- 

inc  there  still ! 


A  BOUNCING  BABY 

A  baby  two  feet  high,  three  feet 
long,  weighing  180  pounds,  was  born 
in  Salinas,  Cal.,  on  April  25.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  hearty  infant  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Oddly  enough,  the  newcomer  needed 
no  baby  clothes,  for  the  precocious  one 
had  the  forethought  to  bring,  along  a 
trunk.  She  has  been  christened  Alice. 
Alice  is  a  baby  elephant.  Her  family 
is  well  known  in  Jungle  and  Circus 
circles. 


SQUIRRELS  ALMOST  FLY 

It  is  said  that  every  species  of  tree  squir- 
rel seems  capable  of  a  sort  of  rudimentary 
flying  or  at  least  of  making  itself  into  a 
parachute  so  as  to  break  a  fall,  an  exchange 
observes. 

One  naturalist  tells  of  an  occasion  when 
his  dog  treed  a  red  squirrel  in  a  tall  hickory 
that  stood  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill.  To 
observe  what  the  squirrel  might  do  when 
closely  pressed  the  investigator  climbed  the 
tree.  The  little  fellow  took  refuge  in  the 
tojimost  branches  and  then,  as  the  natural- 
ist approached,  boldly  leaped  into  the  air, 
spread  himself  upon  it,  and,  with  a  quick, 
tremulous  motion  of  his  tail  and  legs,  de- 
scended quite  slowly  and  landed  upon  the 
ground  thirty  feet  below,  apparently  none 
the  worse  for  the  leap,  for  he  ran  with 
great  speed   and  escaped   up   an"^^'' "•     ice. 

A  traveler  in  Mexico  relates  a  still  more 
striking  instance  of  the  power  of  squirrels 
partly  to  neutralize  the  eflfect  of  the  force 
of   gravity  when  leaping  through  the  air. 

It  appears  that  solae  boys  had  caught  a 
black  squirrel  nearly  as  large  as  a  eat.  It 
has  escaped  from  them  once  by  ■  leaping 
sixty  feet  from  the  top  of  a  pine  tree  and 
this  had  led  some  of  the  lads  to  declare 
that  the  creature  was  bewitched.  To  test 
the  matter  the  boys  wanted  to  throw  the 
squirrel  down  a  precii^ice  several  hundred 
feet  deep. 

The  traveler  intervened  to  obtain  fair 
play  for  the  squirrel.  The  prisoner  was 
conveyed  in  a  pillow  case  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  and  then  let  out  that  he  might 
take  his  choice  between  captivity  and  the 
terrible  leap. 

The  squirrel  looked  down  tlie  abyss  and 
then  backward  and  sideways,  his  eyes 
glistening,  his  form  crouching.  Seeing  no 
escape  except  in  front  he  took  a  flying  leap 
into  space  and  fluttered,  rather  than  fell, 
into  the  abyss  below.  His  legs  began  to 
work  like  those  of  a  swimming  poodle  dog, 
l>ut  faster  and  faster,  while  his  tail, 
slightly  elevated,  spread  out  like  a  feather 
fan. 

He  landed  on  a  ledge  of  limestone,  where 
he  could  be  seen  squatting  on  his  hind  legs 
and  smoothing  his  ruffled  fur,  after  which 
he  made  for  the  creek  with  a  flourish  of  his 
tail,  took  a  drink  and  si-anipered  away  into 
tlie  willow  thicket. 


A  JEWEL  OF  PERSIA 
From  a  painting  by  E.  Landor 
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PERSIAN  CATS 

The  long-haired  Persian  cats  seem 
not  to  have  been  known  to  anti(iuity. 
Nothing  in  literature,  unless  it  be  in 
Chinese  history,  throws  any  informa- 
tion upon  their  origin.  One  thing  is 
certain. — that  they  are  a  beautiful  con- 
tribution to  the  cat  family.  They  have 
I'.een  lired  in  many  varieties  and  are 
famous  for  their  beauty,  intelligence 
and  culture.  One  variety  that  is  very 
striking  and  distinctive  is  the  Smoke 
Long-haired  Persian ;  this  has  a  sur- 
face coat  of  black  with  an  inidercoat 
of  blue  and  silver  that  shows  where 
the  fur  is  parted.  While  the  Smokes 
are  very  individual  and  handsome,  no 
variety  is  of  more  remarkable  loveli- 
ness than  the  Silver  Persians. 


HOW    THE    BULL=FINCH    IS    TAUGHT 
TO  SING 

Boys  and  girls  are  not  the  only  lit- 
tle folk  who  attend  singing  classes,  as 
you  shall  know  when  you  hear  about 
the  piping  bull-finch. 

In  shape  and  size  this  bull-finch  is 
somewhat  like  the  sparrows  in  our 
city  parks,  but  he  has  a  very  dififerent 
head.  The  sparrow,  you  know,  has  a 
trim,  quick  little  pate  of  his  own.  Not 
so  the  bull-finch.  His  is  a  clumsy  af- 
fair— in  fact,  he  has  a  sort  of  "bull" 
head  and  neck;  so,  you  see,  he  is  well 
named.  Pesides,  his  body  is  nearly  as 
black  as  coal,  and  his  throat  is  as  red 
as  if  the  coal  were  on  fire.  He  is  not 
naturally  a  singer,  nor  is  he  half  so 
clever  as  our  American  mocking-bird. 
In  fact,  he  seems  rather  stupid,  but  he 
is  willing  to  learn ;  and  so  it  happens 
that  if  you  persevere  long  enough  vnu 
can  teach  him  to  sing  a  tune. 

The  country  people  of  Germany 
have  found  this  out.  There  the  peas- 
ants take  great  delight  in  training,  bull- 
finches. Their  pupils,  not  being  very 
liright,  as  I  said  before,  are  stupidly 
hopping  about  their  cages,  wheu  sud- 
denly they  hear  a  tune  played  on  a 
violin.      They    prick    up    their    ears — 


(ir  would  do  so  if  they  could — and  be- 
gin to  listen,  quite  unconscious  that 
that  very  same  violin  has  been  playing 
that  very  same  tune  for  about  a  week 
without  their  noticing  it.  Ikit  it  is 
something  to  catch  their  attention. 
Day  after  day,  for  months,  the  pa- 
tient teacher  goes  over  and  over  the 
same  tune  to  the  listening  birds  until 
human  listeners  begin  to  wonder  which 
will  get  crazy  first,  the  bull-finch  or 
the  player.  By  and  by  the  birds  begin 
to  pick  up  the  air,  piping  the  simple 
parts  at  first,  and  taking  up  note  after 
note  until,  at  last,  they  know  the  whole 
thing  by  heart.  Sometimes  a  rustic 
father  spends  half  his  time  all  winter 
teaching  one  little  patient  bird,  and 
the  children  look  on  with  greatest  in- 
terest. Or  a  boy  will  undertake  the 
task,  and  when  he  at  last  succeeds  his 
sisters  look  upon  him  as  the  most  won- 
derful fellow  in  the  world;  and  they 
cry  in  real  earnest  when  the  wonderful 
bo\-  carries  his  pupil  to  town  to  be 
sold ;  for  sold  these  bull-finches  are 
sure  to  be  as  soon  as  they  are  taught, 
or  else  exhibited  by  their  owners  as 
street  singers.  Sometimes  bird-teach- 
ers are  known  far  and  near  for  their 
skill  and  success  ;  and  at  Freiburg,  in 
Baden,  and  small  villages  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Black  Forest,  bull-finch 
training  is  practiced  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness. In  such  cases  a  small  hurdv- 
gurdy.  or  "bird  organ."  is  used,  as  be- 
ing less  difiicult  and  tiresome  than 
the  violin  ;  and.  instead  of  training  one 
bird,  they  teach  the  same  tune  to  a 
class  of  ten  or  a  dozen. 

Generally,  the  birds  are  sent  to  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  where,  if  thev  have 
learned  their  lessons  thoroughlv,  they 
are  bought  by  rich  folk,  put  into  beau- 
tiful cages  and  treated  as  pets,  while 
other  bull-finches,  having,  trifled  away 
their  school  days  and  only  half  learned 
their  tune,  live  a  vagrant  life  around 
the  markets,  belonging  to  nobodv  and 
picking  up  their  <]inner  as  best  they 
can. — R.   E.   Hale. 
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CASES   IN  COURT 


Anonymous  complaint  was  made  to 
the  Society  of  a  man  and  his  wife  for 
cruel  and  habitual  neglect  of  their 
children.  It  was  charged  that  the  man 
and  woman  were  absent  from  home 
everv  evening  until  midnight  and  that 
the  children,  six  in  number,  ranging 
from  nine  years  down  to  three  months 
in  age,  were  left  uncared  for  and 
alone  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Officer  Brayne  investigated  and 
found  the  complaint  well  founded.  The 
home  was  in  a  shockingly  filthy  con- 
dition. The  man  was  employed  at 
$2.50  a  day  and  the  wife  earned  money 
playing  the  piano  every  night  at  a 
nickel  "theatre;  the  children  all  showed 
signs  of  neglect  and  the  youngest  baby 
was  puny  and  sick. 

The  officer  ordered  the  parents  to 
clean  up  the  house  and  children  and 
give  special  care  to  the  sick  baby.  He 
then  called  on  the  neighbors  and,  later, 
went  again  to  the  home  in  question. 
Things  had  improved  considerably  in 
the  meantime  ;  an  elderly  woman  had 
been  engaged  to  look  after  the  chil- 
dren during  the  evening  hours  when 
the  parents  were  away.  It  was  learned 
that  Mrs.  Quinlan  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  had  also  investigated  this  case. 
A  few  days  later  the  humane  officer 
discovered  that  the  mother  had  taken 
her  baby  and  gone  to  California.  He 
found  the  other  children  in  a  room 
on  Harrison  Street  and  took  them  at 
once  to  the  Detention  Home  for  proper 
care.  Next  he  had  them  taken  before 
Judge  Pomeroy  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  declared  dependents.  The  father 
had  been  summoned,  but  did  not  ap- 
pear. The  grandfather  of  the  chil- 
dren was  present  and  told  the  court 
that  the  father  had  been  discharged 
by  his  employers  and  had  disappeared. 
The  children  were  committed  to  the 
Guardian  Angel  Orphan  Asylum  and 
the  father  ordered  to  pay  $20.00  per 


month  for  their  maintenance.  The 
grandfather  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  this  payment  until  the  father  could 
be  located.  Later  still  the  grandfather 
petitioned  that  the  father's  mother  be 
made  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, as  she  had  personal  property 
and  was  able  to  do  so. 

The  case  was  twice  continued.  The 
father  was  finally  brought  into  Judge 
Owens'  court  on  an  attachment.  Ev- 
idence was  presented  of  his  neglect 
and  final  desertion  of  his  children. 
The  judge  sent  him  to  the  Bridewell 
for  sixty  days,  after  which  time  he 
was  ordered  to  pay  $25.00  per  month 
for  the  support  of  the  children.  Rec- 
ord 63 ;  Case  569. 


A  citizen  reported  the  case  of  a  cow 
that  had  fallen  on  the  street  from  ex- 
haustion and  been  abandoned  by  its 
owner.  Humane  Officer  jMcDonough 
made  an  investigation  and  found  the 
animal  so  foot  sore  and  weak  that  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  for  it  to 
stand.  The  officer  learned  that  the 
owner  had  attempted  to  lead  the  cow 
behind  a  wagon  containing  the  two 
weeks  old  calf,  the  distance  from  Chi- 
cago Heights  to  Chicago,  but  that  the 
cow  had  fallen  from  exhaustion  at 
95th  Street  and  Vincennes  Avenue. 
At  this  point  the  owner  had  deserted 
the  unfortunate  animal,  leaving  it  on 
the  street  to  die. 

Officer  McDonough  at  once  sent 
for  the  Society's  animal  ambulance 
and  had  the  suffering  creature  re- 
moved to  a  nearby  barn,  after  which 
it  was  given  the  best  of  care.  As  the 
cow  was  being  loaded  into  the  ambu- 
lance two  men  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  claimed  ownership  of  the  animal. 
They  were  asked  to  call  at  the  office 
of  the  Society,  which  they  did.  There, 
they  stated  that  they  had  led  the  cow 
from  Chicago  Heights,  having  put  the 
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cow's  calf  into  a  light  wagon  and  tied 
the  cow  behind,  and  that  when  the 
cow  had  fallen  at  95th  Street  they 
liad  left  it  to  go  on  to  Chicago. 

The  two  men  were  placed  under 
arrest.  Their  cases  were  called  in 
the  Harrison  Police  Court  before 
Judg.e  Beitler,  who  fined  them  $3.00 
and  $2.00  respectively,  together  with 
costs,  making  $17.00  in  all.  Record 
91 ;  Case  335. 


A  guest  of  the  Brevoort  Hotel  asked 
a  police  officer  to  detain  a  man  whom 
he  saw  working  an  old,  decrepit  horse. 
The  I'lrst  Precinct  Police  Station 
called  up  the  Society  and  asked  that 
one  of  its  officers  be  sent  to  examine 
the  horse. 

Humane  Officer  McDonough  found 
the  horse  to  be  very  old  and  feeble  ;  it 
was  al.-o  bleeding  from  cuts  made  by 
a  whip  lash.  The  driver  was  placed 
under  arrest  and  the  horse  taken  to 
a  barn. 

Judg.e  r>eitler  of  the  Harrison 
Street  Court  heard  the  evidence  and 
fined  the  prisoner  $5.00  and  costs, 
$11.00  in  all,  which  was  paid.  Rec- 
ord 91  ;  Case  396. 


Officer  Brayne  came  upon  an  old, 
emaciated  horse  that  was  down  on  the 
Ftreet.  With  the  assistance  of  some 
teamsters  he  got  it  on  its  feet.  The 
animal  was  stiff  and  sore,  badly  spav- 
ined and  cut  in  many  places.  It  was 
Inrnessed  to  a  single  wagon  loaded 
with  rugs. 

The  officer  had  the  horse  taken  to 
a  nearby  livery  stable,  where  it  was 
fed  and  watered  and  made  comfort- 
able ;  he  then  had  the  driver  telephone 
for  another  horse  to  be  sent  to  finish 
delivering  the  rugs.  The  following 
day,  the  officer  called  upon  the  owner 
of  the  horse,  who  stated  that  he  had 
already  sent  to  the  livery  stable  for 
his  horse  and  had  disposed  of  it  to  a 
man  whose  address  he  did  not  know. 


He  was  advised  to  find  out  at  once, 
as  he  would  be  asked  to  tell  the  court 
where  the  animal  had  been  placed. 

The  case  was  called  in  the  Sheffield 
Avenue  Court  before  Judge  Caverly. 
The  owner  declared  he  did  not  know 
where  the  horse  could  be  found.  The 
Judge  ordered  him  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$10.00  and  costs,  amounting  to  $17.50, 
which  was  done.  Record  91 ;  Case 
548. 


The  Grand  Crossing.  Police  Station 
asked  that  a  humane  officer  be  sent  to 
assist  in  a  cruelty  case.  Officer  Law- 
ler  of  the  station  had  arrested  a  man 
for  driving  a  lame  and  otherwise  un- 
fit horse. 

Officers  Nolan  and  Miller  of  the 
Society  went  together  in  response  to 
the  call.  They  found  the  animal  very 
thin  and  lame,  the  lameness  being- 
caused  by  a  bad  spavin.  The  horse 
was  harnessed  to  a  wagon  heavily 
loaded  with  plumbers'  supplies.  The 
owner  was  put  under  arrest.  The 
case  was  heard  in  the  Hyde  Park  Po- 
lice Court  before  Judge  Maxwell,  who, 
upon  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  offi- 
cers, imposed  a  fine  of  $10.00.  Rec- 
ord 91  ;  Case  497. 


Mr.  Henry  W.  Thurston,  Superin- 
tendent of  The  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society,  consulted  The 
Illinois  Humane  Society  about  a  com- 
l)laint  that  had  been  made  to  him.  He 
had  been  told  of  the  crippled  condition 
of  a  little  child  living  on  Mncennes 
Road.  The  child  could  not  throw 
her  weight  on  her  left  foot  without 
turning  the  ankle  completely  over  ; 
this  occurred  in  the  act  of  walking 
at  every  step.  It  was  understood  that 
the  mother  had  refused  to  do  anything 
to  try  to  overcome  this  physical  weak- 
ness. 

Officer  Miller  of  the  vSociety  called 
upon  the  woman  living  at  the  address 
given  as  the  home  of  the  little  girl,  and 
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found  that  the  woman  was  not  the 
mother  of  the  child.  The  woman  told 
him  that  the  child  was  five  years  old, 
and  that  she  was  only  living  with  her 
for  a  few  days  until  the  mother  could 
o-.et  moved  and  settled  in  a  new  home. 
It  was  also  learned  that  the  mother 
was  separated  from  her  husband  and 
that  he  was  employed  in  Chicago  and 
supported  his  wife  and  child. 

Officer  Miller  located  the  father  and 
called  upon  him.  He  told  the  officer 
that  he  had  placed  the  child  in  the 
Half  Orphan  Home  ;  that  while  there 
she  had  had  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever,  after  which  she  had  been  sent 
to  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital ; 
later,  beino-  sent  to  the  County  Hos- 
])ital,  without  his  knowledge,  where 
for  a  time  she  had  become  paraly/.ed 
from  the  hips  down,  finally  recovering' 
ihe  use  of  her  limbs  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  foot.  The  doctor,  under 
whose  care  she  was.  had  advised 
against  using"  a  brace  for  the  foot  for 
at  least  a  year.  The  father  told  the 
officer  that  he  was  willing'  to  get  a 
brace  for  the  child's  ankle  or  do  any- 
thing- else  that  would  off^er  l>enefit 
to  the  child. 

When  Officer  Miller  saw  the  child 
he  found  her  bright  and  active  and 
apparently  free  from  pain.  There  was 
nothing,  to  warrant  interference. 

Some  days  later,  the  officer  again 
called  upon  the  father  and  found  that 
he  had  taken  the  child  to  the  Crippled 
Children's  Home,  where  she  is  now 
having  regular  treatment ;  although  a 
charity  hospital  the  father  is  volun- 
tarily paying  $5.00  a  week  for  her 
care ;  he  also  goes  to  see  the  child 
every  Tuesday.    Record  64;  Case  411. 


The  office  of  the  Mounted  Police 
called  a  humane  officer  to  examine  a 
horse  found  at  its  door.  Officer 
Brayne  of  the  Society  found  a  small 
bay  mare^  thin  in  flesh  and  having  a 
large  wound  on  the  elbow  of  a   fore 


leg ;  the  wound  was  fully  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  open  to  the  bone. 

When  questioned  the  driver  refused 
to  give  definite  information  about  him- 
self or  the  owner  of  the  horse. 
Mounted  Officer  Nilson  put  him  un- 
der arrest,  and  his  employer  was  noti- 
fied to  take  charge  of  the  horse. 

The  case  came  to  trial,  the  follow- 
ing d,ay,  in  the  South  Clark  Street 
Court,  before  Judge  Beitler.  Not- 
withstanding the  evidence  the  defend- 
ant, employer  and  owner  all  denied 
that  there  was  anything  the  matter 
witli  the  horse. 

Judge  Beitler  imposed  a  fine  of 
$3.00  and  costs,  amotniting  to  $9.00, 
which  was  paid.  The  owner  was  or- 
dered to  keep  the  horse  out  of  harness 
until  the  \^^ound  shall  have  healed. 
(  )fficer  P>rayne  will  go  ^again  to  cx- 
:imine  tlu'   horse. 

Kc'cord  <)T  ;  Case  305. 


(  )fficer  Hush  of  the  Mounted  S(|uad, 
reported  that  he  was  detaining  a  driver 
and  his  horse  until  a  humane  officer 
could  examine  the  condition  of  the 
animal.  Officer  Dean  responded  to 
ihe  call.  He  found  the  horse  old, 
maimed  and  entirely  unfit  for  service. 
The  driver  was  arrested,  and  the  horse 
was  given  proper  care. 

The  following  day  Judge  Caverly 
fined  the  man  $10.00  and  costs.  Rec- 
ord 91  ;   Case  95. 


The  foreman  of  a  delivery  com- 
pany, of  Sandwich,  111.,  was  arrested 
by  City  Marshal  Seeber  on  a  charge 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  In  a  fit  of 
temper  because  his  horses  could  not 
pull  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  through 
a  mud-hole,  he  had  stabbed  one  of 
the  horses  with  his  pocket  knife. 

He  was  taken  before  Police  Magis- 
trate Scoggin  and  fined  $10.00  and 
costs.     Record  91  ;  Case  230. 
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A  doctor  residing"  in  Chicago 
phoned  the  Society  to  say  that  he  had 
caused  the  arrest  of  a  man  for  beating 
a  horse  owned  by  the  Edison  Electric 
Light  Company,  and  that  he  would 
like  to  have  a  humane  officer  take 
charge  of  the  prosecution  of  the  case. 

Judge  Rooney  of  the  35th  Street 
Court  heard  the  evidence  and  fined 
ihe  driver  $5.00  (remitting  the  costs), 
which  was  paid.  \\'ould  that  every 
citizen,  witnessing  cruelty,  would  take 
the  action  this  doctor  did.  Record  91  ; 
Case  61. 


The  20th  Precinct  Police  (Engie- 
wood)  reported  that  Officer  Hallard 
had  arrested  a  man  for  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  asked  that  the  Society 
send  one  of  its  officers  to  take  charge 
of  the  case. 

The  hearing  was  in  the  Englewood 
Court,  before  Judge  Scully,  and  Hu- 
mane Officer  JMiller  was  present.  The 
defendant  was  charged  with  having 
brutally  beaten  a  team  of  horses  that 
he  was  driving,  at  the  47th  and  Robey 


Street  Dumps.  Judge  Scully,  af- 
ter hearing  the  evidence,  fined  the  de- 
fendant $25.00  ,and  costs,  which  was 
paid.     Record  91  ;  Case  271. 


Fifteenth  Precinct  Police  Station  re- 
ported the  case  of  a  horse  and  asked 
that  an  officer  of  the  Society  make  an 
examination.  Officer  Nolan  made  an 
investigation  and  found  the  horse  to 
be  thin  in  flesh,  hide  bound,  stifif  in 
both  front  legs  and  sore  in  several 
places.  The  driver  w^as  arrested  and 
the  owner  ordered  to  appear  in  court. 

Judge  Robinson  heard  the  case 
and  fined  the  prisoner  $5.00  and  costs, 
which  was  paid.  Record  90;  Case 
740.  — 

The  East  Chicago  Avenue  police  ar- 
rested a  man  for  kicking  a  horse  in 
the  face  and  stomach,  and  called  for 
an  officer  of  the  Society  to  assist  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  case.  The  evi- 
dence was  heard  by  Judge  Caverly, 
who  fined  the  prisoner  $5.00  and  costs, 
$11.50  in  all,  which  was  paid.  Rec- 
ord 91 ;  Case  258. 


DIRECTIONS 

Keport  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  dumb  animals  to  the  Society,  whether 
requiring  prosecution  or  not,  either  in  T\riting  or  by  telephone. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  children,  give  names  and  residence  of  child  or  children,  offender 
or  offenders;  state  nature  of  cruelty,  place  where  and  time  when  occurring.  If  names 
and  residences  are  unknown,  give  any  information  available,  to  enable  oflBcers  to  locate 
and  identify  parties. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  give  name  of  driver  or  owner  or  party  offend- 
ing, and  residence,  if  possible;  if  unknown,  give  name  of  number  on  vehicle.  State  nature 
of  cruelty  and  effect  thereof  on  the  animal  or  animals,  also  place  where  and  time  when 
occurring,  and  some  description  of  animal. 

Complainants  should  always  give  their  own  names  and  addresses,  so  that  our  officers 
can  interview  them  in  case  further  information  is  desired.  Names  given  in  confidence 
are  never  disclosed. 

In  cases  requiring  ambulance,  have  owner  or  man  in  charge  of  animal,  make  the 
request  for  ambulance,  by  telephone  or  otherwise. 

THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

1145  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
Telephones:  Harrison  384  and  Harrison  7005. 
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CARE  FOR  THE  COW 

Don't  keep  more  Cows  than  you  can  afford 
to  keep  well ! 

One  Cow  well  fed,  warmly  housed,  and 
cleanly  kept  will  give  as  much  milk  as 
two  cows  half  fed,  half  cleaned,  and 
kept  in  a  cold,  dark,  damp  house. 

The  Milkman  must  be  clean,  so  must  the  staff,  and  the 
milk  after  being  drawn,  must  not  be  left  where 
it  can  absorb  dust,  etc. 

Feed  the  Cow  before  milking — She  will  stand  more 
quietly. 

Milk  her  regularly  twice  a  day — morning  and  evening 

On  no  account  should  a  cow  be  frightened  by  shouts, 
kicks,  or  blows.  She  is  a  most  nervous  animal, 
and  any  shock  upsets  her  whole  system,  and  lessens 
the  milk  supply!  Cows  love  salt — and  fresh  water. 
See  that  plenty  of  both  are  always  within  their 
reach.  Give  your  cow  plenty  of  good  wholesome 
food. 

Don't  turn  your  cow  out  on  cold  wet  days ;  a  chill  or  the 
dampness  of  her  thick  coat  may  cause  suffering. 

Brush  her  Coat  well  every  day;  this  keeps  her  skin 
clean,  prevents  disease,  and  makes  her  contented 
and  comfortable,  so  that  she  digests  her  food  more 
easily,  and  gives  more  milk. 

Cows  like  to  lick  themselves.  When  tying  your  cow  up, 
let  her  have  enough  freedom  to  lick  any  part  of  her 
body.  Keep  the  floor  of  the  stall  dry;  let  it  be  raised 
three  or  four  inches — and  as  level  as  possible.  Stand- 
ing on  an  uneven  floor  strains  the  muscles.  Give 
your  cow  a  nice  bed  of  leaves  and  straw.  Let  the 
cowshed  be  well  ventilated,  light  and  warm. 

When  driving  a  cow,  let  her  go  her  own  pace,  and  often 
rest.  Overdriving  and  overstocking  are  gross 
cruelties  and  are  punishable  by  law. 
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DRINKING  WATER 


This  .Society  has  l)een  actively  en- 
g-aged  in  instalhng  public  drinking 
fountains  for  many  years.  Almost 
from  the  birth  of  the  Society  the  pro- 
vision of  water  on  the  streets,  for  peo- 
ple and  animals,  has  been  one  of  its 
prime  objects.  It  has  always  believed 
in  the  practical  humanity  of  its  foun- 
tain work.  As  a  result  of  its  steady, 
continuous  effort  in  this  direction  it 
nov/  has  over  fifty-five  fountains  in 
operation  on  the  streets  of  Chicago, 
and  many  more  in  other  states. 

There  are  few  fountains  in  the 
"loop  district"  of  Chicago,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  teams  they  attract 
cause  sufficient  congestion  to  seriously 
interfere  with  the  police  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  traffic.  The  peculiar 
conditions  existing  in  the  loop  dis- 
trict, where  all  avenues  of  traffic  pass 
through  the  heart  of  the  city,^like 
manv  threads  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle, — cause  a  degree  of  congestion 
of  traffic  unknown  to  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  For  this  reason,  foun- 
tains in  this  particular  district  are  al- 
most prohibitive.  The  Society  still 
maintains  two  fountains  on  Market 
street  and  one  at  Sherman  street,  but 
several  others  which  it  had  maintained 
have  been  removed  by  request  of  the 
police  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 

Outside  the  loop  boundary,  however, 
within  a  radius  of  a  mile,  the  Society 
has  several  fountains  at  various  places 
on  the  streets,  north,  south  and  west, 
where  horses  may  be  watered  either 
going  into  or  returning  from  the  loop 
district. 


Within  the  past  two  months  two 
fountains  have  been  shipped  to  Mr.  I. 
C.  R.  Dobbs,  secretary  of  the  Kingston 
Humane  Society,  Ontario ;  two  foun- 
tains to  Mr.  Gerrit  Pon,  to  be  erecte^l 
at  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  and  One 
Hundred  Fifth  streets  and  Michigan 
avenue ;  one  fountain  to  the  city  of 
West  AUis,  Wis.,  and  one  fountain  to 
Mr.  Hermann  Denzel,  at  Highland 
Park. 

This  last  is  the  second  fountain 
of  the  kind  to  be  placed  in  High- 
land Park,  the  first  having  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  city  hall 
four  years  ago,  the  money  for  which 
was  raised  by  .  twenty-five  chil- 
dren. The  children's  fountain  was  the 
inspiration  that  moved  Mr.  Denzel  to 
appeal  to  the  Woman's  Club  of  High- 
land Park  for  the  erection  of  another 
practical  drinking  fountain,  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Campbell  was  the  generous 
member  who  responded  to  the  sugges- 
tion by  volunteering  to  give  one  her- 
self to  the  city.  The  fountain  is  sit- 
uated on  First  street,  just  west 
of  the  freight  yards  of  the  North- 
western railroad,  where  it  will 
supply  drinking  water  for  many  thirsty 
men  and  horses. 

During  the  recent  excessive  heat  in 
Chicago,  this  Society  established  a 
watering  station  at  Wabash  Avenue 
and  South  Water  Street.  There  are 
no  fountains  in  this  section  of  the  city 
and  the  water  supplied  in  pails  during 
the  emergency  brought  comfort  to 
hundreds  of  horses. 
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DOGS  AND  THEIR  CARE 

A  dog's  nose  is  the  indicator  of  his 
general  condition ;  if  the  nose  is  moist 
and  cool  he  is  well,  if  dry  and  hot  he 
is  not. 

The  normal  temperature  is  from 
101.5  to  102  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Some  dogs  have  a  faster  pulse  than 
others.  The  more  nervous  breeds,  such 
as  black  and  tan  terriers  and  other 
toy  dogs  have  a  noticeably  faster  pulse 
than  the  more  sedate,  placid  New- 
foundlands, St.  Bernards,  mastiffs, 
setters  and  collies. 

The  normal  heart  actimi  of  a  dog 
is  from  'J2  to  90  beats  a  minntr.  The 
heart  may  be  located  by  placing  a  hand 
on  the  dog's  body  just  below  the  point 
of  the  elbow  when  the  left  foreleg  is 
bent  forward.  The  dog  should  be  in 
a  perfectly  quiet,  unexcited  state  to 
make  any  accurate  count  of  the  pulse. 

Dogs  are  frequently  victims  of  poi- 
son, sometimes  by  accident  and  occa- 
sionally by  malicious  design.  The  poi- 
sons in  most  common  use  are  canthar- 
ides,  strychnine,  corrosive  sublimate, 
carbolic  acid  and  arsenic. 

Cantharides  poisoning  is  indicated 
by  a  bloody  discharge  from  the  stom- 
ach in  which  shining  particles  of  green 
are  visible.  A  good  antidote  is  an 
emetic  composed  of  from  3  to  8  drams 
(depending  upon  size  of  dog)  of  ipe- 
cacuanha wine  in  a  little  warm  water, 
followed  by  4  to  8  drops  of  laudanum 
ever}  three  or  four  hours.  Stop  the 
use  of  the  laudanum  as  soon  as  the 
dog  seems  easier.  Give  only  enough 
of  the  emetic  to  cause  the  desired 
ei^'ect. 

Strychnine  causes  severe  sufifering 
and  may  be  recognized  by  the  twitch- 
ing of  the  dog's  head  and  limbs,  the 
arching  of  the  back,  and  his  sharp 
cries  of  distress.     In  such  cases  give 


the  same  emetic  as  used  for  canthar- 
ides poisoning  and  follow  wnth  20  to 
40  grain  doses  of  bromide  of  potash 
every  hour  until  relieved. 

Corrosive  sublimate  produces  vomit- 
ing   and    purging    of    stringy    matter. 

Give  the  whites  of  three  or  four 
eggs  and  an  ounce  of  cotton  seed  oil. 

Carbolic  acid,  even  used  externally 
in  diluted  form  as  a  cure  for  fleas, 
may  be  strong  enough  to  kill  a  dog 
by  absorption  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin.  The  effect  is  extreme  pros- 
tration, shivering  and  a  shaking  mo- 
tion of  the  head,  generally  accompa- 
nied by  nose  bleed.  A  warm  bath  fol- 
lowed by  a  vigorous  rubbing,  and  a 
small  dose  of  some  stimulant  like 
whiskey  or  brandy,  is  the  best  thing 
to  counteract  the  ill  effects. 

In  arsenical  poisoning,  which  dogs 
frequently  contract  through  picking  up 
"rough-on-rats,"  the  symptoms  are 
much  fever,  and  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels  and  noticeable  swelling  of 
the  body.  Vomiting  and  frothy  saliva 
are  accompanying  signs. 

The  two  most  common  causes  for 
suffering  among  dogs  are  underfeed- 
ing and  overfeeding.  One  of  these  is 
as  extreme  and  injurious  as  the  other. 

Dogs  should  never  be  left  to  stay  in 
cold,  wet,  draughty  places ;  they  are 
quite  as  sensitive  to  uncomfortable 
conditions  as  men  and  as  appreciative 
of  comfortable  ones. 

To  keep  a  dog  free  from  fleas,  keep 
the  animal  well  bathed  and  groomed, 
and  use  whitewash  and  kerosene  in  the 
kennel,  especially  if  it  be  a  wooden 
one. 

Dogs  should  never  be  tied  for  any 
length  of  time ;  it  deprives  them  of 
necessary  exercise,  reduces  their  vital- 
ity and  makes  them  irritable  and  cross. 
VVhen  positively  necessary  to  tie  a  dog, 
a  long  wire  with  a  running  ring  to 
which  the  chain  is  fastened  should 
be  used ;  this  will  give  the  animal 
restricted  freedom. 
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COMPLAINTS  OF  CRUELTY  HANDLED  BY 
THE  ILLLNOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

From  May  25th  to  Jtwe  Isi,  1912. 
CHILDREN 


Children: 


14  children  beaten. 
2  girls  inclined  to  be  wayward  and  incorrigible. 
1  child  given  liquor  and  sent  to  school  intoxicated. 
1  child  incorrigible. 

6  complaints  parents  drinking  and  abusing  children. 

1  complaint  destitution.     Father  sick.     County  Agent's  attention  drawn  to  case. 
1  complaint  of  a  widow  and  live   ehildien  in  destitute  circumstances.     County  Agent 

gave  relief. 
1   complaint  violating  10-hour  labor  law. 
1   complaint  of  child's  eyes  in  bad  condition.     Parents  admonished  to  take  better  care 

of  their  children. 
1   complaint  of  abandoning  wife  and  child. 
1  complaint   father   and   mother   both   hard    drinkers   and    children   neglected.     Father 

sent  to  Bridewell  and  mother  made  to  clean  up  generally. 
1  lady  (old)  deserted  and  destitute,  also  sick.     County  Agent  jiromised  relief. 
4  complaints  wife  beating. 
1  lady  (old  and  blind)  deserted  and  in  destitute  circumstances.     United  Charities  look 

case. 
1  complaint  wife  abandonment.     Husband  arrested  on  criminal  charge. 
1  girl  9  nine  years  old,  removed  from  vicious  surroundings  and  placed  in  a  good  home. 
1  boy,  3  years  old,  cries  every  time  his  mother  tries  to  give  him  a  bath  and  neighbors 

think  he  is  being  beaten.     Cautioned  the  boy. 
1  complaint  beating  girls  by  stepmother.     Parents  cautioned. 
1  complaint   beating   girl   by   great-grandmother.     Grandmother    denied   beating    child 

but  admitted  slapping  her.     Cautioned. 
1  complaint  mother  neglecting  girl  21/^  years  old.     A  caution  and  warning  by  ilumane 

Officer  was  given  and  conditions  improved.     Will  follow  up  case. 
1  complaint   girls~  under   18   years   of   age   frequenting   saloons.     Xo    cause   found   for 

complaint. 
1  complaint  father  and  mother  working  and  sending  girl  to  school  unwashed,  ragged 

and  without  food.     The  Sisters  washed  the  child  and  cleaned  her  up  always  after 

coming  to  school.     Parents  found  to  be  both  working  in  order  to  pay  off  some 

debts."  Cautioned  by  Officer  Brayne  and  ordered  to  make  arrangements  for  care 

of  child.     Mother  gave  up  her  work  to  care  for  child  and  conditions  were  found 

much  improved. 
1  complaint  destitution.     Assistance  given  by  County  Agent. 
1  complaint  father   drinking  and  using  profane  language  before   children.     Cautioned 

bv  Humane   Officer  and   future   visits   show   conditions   much   improved. 
1  com]daint  keeping  girl  out   of  school. 
1  complaint   "White   Slave"   traffic. 
1  complaint  mother  arrested  on  criminal  charge;  in  County  Jail;   sent  for  Society  to 

look   after  her  children.     Children  are  being   cared  for  properly. 
1  complaint   of  abusing   an   old   lady,   85   years   of   age,   by   son   and   daughter-in-law. 

Xo   cause   found  for   this   complaint.     Old   lady  found   receiving   good   care   and 

satisfied. 
1  family  asking  assistance  found  to  have   enough  to   get  along   on. 
1  girl,   13  years   old,   overworked   in   store.     Owners   of   store   cautioned. 
1  girl   found  placed  in   improper  home — relieved. 
1  boy,  10  vears  old,  staying  out  until  10:30  at  night,  afraid  to   go  home.     X^o  cause 

'found  for  fear.     Boy  had   a  good  home  but  preferred   the   streets. 
1  complaint   abandoning  wife   and   children   in   iMinneapolis. 
1  complaint   abandoning  wife   and   baby   in   Xew   York. 
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1  complaint   abandonino-   wife    and   family   in   Cleveland,    Ohio. 

1  complaint   of   abandonment   in   New   York. 

2  complaints  stepmother  abusing  children.     No  cause  for  complaints. 
1  comjjlaint   abusing   wife. 

1  complaint  stepfather  beating  and  abusing  girl  13  years  old.  It  was  true,  but 
girl   told   lies   and   both   were    cautioned. 

1  complaint  cruelly  beating  boy  10  years  old.  Not  serious.  Boy  did  not  want  to  go 
to  school. 

1  complaint  cruelly  beating  boy  13  years  old.  Boy  incorrigible  and  father  beat 
him  with  a  clothesline  severely.  Father  left  after  beating  and  has  not  yet 
been   located. 

1    complaint    father    drinking   and    failing    to    provide    for    family. 

ij  complaints  lather  and  mother  drinking  and  neglecting  children. 

1  complaint    of    family    not    being   provided    for.     Found    to    be    well    cared    for. 

1  complaint    man   refusing   to   work    and    support   his    family. 

1  complaint  keeping  children  from  school  to  deliver  milk.  Keferred  to  Compulsory 
Education  Department   after  no   cause  found  for   complaint   by   Hunmne   Officer. 

4  complaints  family  quarrels. 

1  complaint   patient    at   a   sanitarium   mistreated   and   neglected. 

1  complaint  mother  working  in  a  department  store  and  leaving  5-year-old  child 
home  in  a  house  protected  by  two  dogs.  Officer  Dean  saw  this  child — a 
grandchild  it  was  learned  to  be — through  an  open  window  Avith  a  large  dog 
apparently  protecting  her,  for  it  watched  every  move  the  child  made  as  it 
pushed  back  the  lace  curtain  and  stood  up  in  the  window  with  the  child 
when  the  child  was  telling  the  officer  that  the  doors  were  locked  and  mamma 
went  away.  The  oflicer  handed  the  child  a  card  through  the  window  to  give 
to  her  grandmother  and  the  dog  at  once  grabbed  it  out  of  her  hand.  Later 
the  officer  saw  the  grandmother  and  arrangements  have  since  been  made  by 
which  the  child  will  be  placed  with  people  who  can  give  her  proper  care. 
Case   64-4P9. 

■1  complaint  girl  14  years  old  sleeping  in  Douglas  Park.  She  had  run  away  from 
an    institution   and    was    returned. 

1  complaint  children  having  teeth  in  bad  condition.  Parents  compelled  to  have 
them  attended  to.  Assisted  by  the  Principal  of  I.  N.  Thorp  School  and 
Medical   Department  of  the  Public   Schools   of   Chicago. 

1  complaint  made  by  aunt  of  stepmother  abusing  her  nephew.  She  has  had  child 
and  objects  to  st(>]>mother.     No  cause  or  foundation  found  for  complaint. 

Spite  Work  Complaint: 

A  widow  drinks  and  neglects  her  five  children.  Gets  a  pension  of  .$75.00  per 
month   and   spends   it   all   for   drink.     No   cause   found   for   this   complaint. 

Night  Work: 

May  25,  1912,  Officer  Brayne  at  9:30  p.  m.  found  a  boy,  10  years  old.  and  a  girl, 
12  years  old,  wheeling  a  small  hand  organ  along  Clark  street.  They  were 
sent  home.  On  May  29th  the  officer  saw  both  children  at  Our  Lady  of 
Pompei  School.  The'  family  consists  of  father  and  mother — born  in  Italy, 
and  five  children — two  boys,  IS  and  17  years  of  age,  working;  a  boy  14 
years  of  age,  and  the  two  children  in  question.  The  girl,  12  years  old,  has  been 
goinc  out  with  the  organ  for  two  years  on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  all  day,  and 
occasionally  on  evenings  during  the  week.  They  make  as  much  as  $5.00  on 
holidays,  and  on  the  night  they  were  sent  home  by  Officer  Brayne  made  $1.75. 
The  oryan  cost  $100.00  and  plays  two  tunes.  Her  father  works  but  little. 
Father  and  mother  were  informed  about  the  law  and  cautioned.  Will  be  prose- 
cuted if  children  go  out  again  with  organ. 

The  same  night  at  9:30  p.  m.  two  other  children — a  boy,  14  years  old,  and  a  girl, 
his  sister,  13  years  old — were  found  pulling  a  hand  organ  at  the  City  Hall  ancl 
sent  home.  They  "were  later  found  attending  the  Andrew  Jackson  School. 
There  are  seven  children  in  this  family,  and  they  are  related — cousins  of  the 
children  referred  to  ante.  They  also  have  been  going  out  with  the  organ  for 
two  years  on  Saturdays  and  holidays  and  two  evenings  during  the  week,  earning 
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from  $1.00  to  $5.00  a  day.  The  father  owns  a  two-flat  building  and  has  money. 
Parents  were  informed  regarding  the  law  and  will  be  prosecuted  if  children  go 
out  again  with  organ.  As  the  organs  used  by  these  chihlren  play  only  two 
tunes,  it  is  pui-ely  a  begging  proposition. 

Prosecutions: 

1  The  ease  of  poor  little  Nellie  Goethler,  who  was  beaten  to  her  death  with  the  butt 
end  of  a  whip  in  January  last,  came  to  a  dismal  ending  on  May  17,  1912,  when 
the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  after  hearing  the  testimony  against 
Eegina  Schoeller,  stepmother,  and  William  Goethler,  father.  The  evidence  in 
this  ease  disclosed  a  state  of  cruelty  and  brutality  in  the  very  heart  of  this 
civilized  city  unbelievable,  and  yet  the  law  has  failed  to  punish  the  offenders. 
What  could  possibly  run  through  the  minds  of  twelve  men  that  would  allow  them 
to  render  such  a  verdict?  That  question,  if  answered  in  all  truthfulness,  would 
throw  some  light  on  the  system.     Prosecution  64-124. 

1  prosecution  for  being  incorrigible  and  endangering  the  morals,  etc.,  of  his  sisters. 
Boy,  15  years  old.  was  taken  into  the  Juvenile  Court  on  a  delinquency  petition 
filed  by  Officer  Brayne  and  committed  by  Judge  Pinckney  to  St.  Charles  Home 
for  boys. 

1  June  11,  1902.  For  cruelly  beating  wife  and  failing  to  provide  for  her.  Husband 
fined  $200.00  and  costs  $5.00,  and  failing  to  pay  fine  was  sent  to  the  Bridewell 
for  six  months.  This  man  was  in  Court  on  April  19,  1912,  and  ordered  to  pay 
$10.00  a  week  to  support  family  by  Judge  Goodnow.  Because  his  wife  asked 
him  for  money  he  beat  her,  was  arrested,  bailed  out  and  went  back  to  beat  her 
again.  Judge  Gemmill  presided  at  the  last  trial.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  County  Agent  and  United  Charities  to  care  for  the  family.  The  w^ife  in  this 
case  called  at  the  office  June  13th  and  begged  for  her  husband's  release,  but  was 
advised  to  let  him  serve  time,  as  it  might  cure  hiih.     Prosecution  64-617. 

1  Prosecution  for  drinking  and  refusing  to  work  and  support  an  invalid  wife  and  four 
children.  The  father  was  sent  to  the  Bridewell  on  January  17,  1912,  the  County 
Agent  assisting  the  family.  On  March  20th  he  was  released  and  taken  before 
Judge  Goodnow  on  another  complaint  of  failing  to  provide,  etc.  This  case  was 
continued  to  April  22,  1912.  On  May  31,  1912,  it  appearing  to  the  Court  that 
the  father  had  been  doing  the  right  thing  by  his  family  and  that  indications 
were  favorable  to  a  continuance  of  such  behavior  on  his  part,  he  was  discharged. 
One  case  where  a  Bridewell  sentence  proved  a  cure.     Prosecution  64-193. 

1  The  Sporay  family  were  again  brought  into  the  Maxwell  Street  Station  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct.  All  of  the  minor  children  in  this  family  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  institutions  through  the  Juvenile  Court.     Prosecution  64-606. 

1  prosecution  for  choking  and  striking  a  boy  12  years  old.  A  janitor  was  arrested  on 
complaint  of  the  mother  of  the  boy,  and  Judge  Scully  at  the  Englewood  Police 
Court,  after  hearing  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  boy  refused  to  get  off  a  shed 
at  the  request  of  the  janitor  and  threw  stones  at  the  janitor  before  the  janitor 
did  anything  to  the  boy,  considered  that  there  was  sufficient  provocation  and 
discharged  the  janitor  and  reprimanded  the  boy.     Prosecution  64-611. 

1  prosecution  father  and  mother  fighting  while  tinder  the  influence  of  liquor.  They 
were  arrested  and  Court  asked  the  Society  to  look  after  the  children,  particularly 
a  baby  four  months  old.  Mother  is  taken  by  House  of  Good  Shepherd  and  baby 
by  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum.     Prosecution  64-492. 

1  prosecution  for  using  a  girl  5  years  old  for  the  purpose  of  begging.  An  organ 
grinder  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  by  Judge  Goodnow,  of  the  Court  of 
Domestic  Eelations,  and  fined  $5.00  and  costs  $6.50 — $11.50  in  all.  "The  next 
fine  will  be  $50.00, ' '  the  Judge  said  to  the  defendant. 
Wife  had  husband  (an  ex-police  officer)  arrested  twelve  times  for  assault  and  fail- 
ing to  provide  for  herself  and  children.  The  three  children — two  girls,  9  and  6 
years  old — were  sent  to  Illinois  Industrial  School  by  Juvenile  Court,  and  a  child, 
4  years  old,  was  given  back  into  the  custody  of  the  mother.  A  warrant  issued 
by  Judge  Goodnow,  of  the  Domestic  Court,  was  not  executed  by  the  police 
officer  having  it  to  make  the  arrest  in  time  to  catch  the  husband,  who  got  away 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.     Case  64-491. 
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ANIMALS 

Horses: 

14  horses  down  on  street  helped. 

27  horses  sick  ou  street  humanely  destroyed. 

32  horses  abused. 

5  horses  with  sore  shoulders. 

4  horses  humanely  destroyed  at  Horse  Markets. 
21  horses  unfit  for  service.     Laid  up. 
41  horses  lame,  laid  up. 
10  horses  beaten. 

2  horses  down  in  excavations  raised  with  assistance  of  Fire  Department.     Excavator 
ordered  to  plank  this  place. 

1  horse  overworked. 

1  pony  abused  by  small  boys.     Parents  cautioned,  also  boys. 

2  drivers  discharged  for  abusing  horses. 
56  persons  cautioned. 

4  horses  with  sores,  laid  up. 

7  horses  humanely  destroyed  at  owners'  request. 

6  horses  with  sore  backs. 

1  horse  ordered  to  be  treated  by  a  Veterinarian. 
1  horse  with  ill-fitting  harness,  adjusted. 
1  horse  cruelly  fed. 
10  complaints  for  failing  to  provide  shelter  and  water  for  horses. 
4  complaints   blinders   flapping   against   horses'   eyes.     Blinders   fixed   temporarily   and 

owner  cautioned. 
1  complaint  for  failing  to  provide  food  and  water  for  horse. 
1  complaint    bit    cutting    horse's    mouth.     Bit    changed    and    mouth    healed.     Owner 

cautioned. 
1  complaint  overloading. 
1  complaint  overdriving. 
1  horse  struck  by  automol>ile  and  injured — helped. 

1  complaint  ' '  Trading  Cases. ' ' 

3  stables  examined  and  found  unsanitary. 

2  horses  cast  in  stall  relieved  or  laid  up. 

1  horse  unfit  for  service,  being  too  small  and  light  for  work. 

1  horse  with  bridle  sticking  into  eye-ball. 

3  complaints  horse  down  in  lot  sick,  removed  to  barn. 
1  Veterinary  sent  to  sick  horse. 

Dogs: 

3  dogs  cruelly  abused  and  kicked. 
6  dogs   (stray)   sent  to  pound. 

4  dogs  humanelj'  destroyed. 

5  dogs  placed  in  homes. 

1  dog  (collie)  injured  by  automobile — will  recover. 

2  dogs  chained  all  the  time. 

5  complaints  for  failing  to  care  for  sick  dog. 

1  complaint  for  experimenting  on  dogs. 

1  dog  (vicious)  cruelly  stoned  to  death. 

1  complaint  for  failing  to  provide  food  and  water  for  dog. 

1  complaint  tying  tin  cans  to  dogs'  tails,  stopped  and  offenders  cautioned. 

1  dog  shut  up  in  attic  of  building,  released. 

1  complaint  dog  fighting.     Owners  cautioned  about  keeping  and  fighting  dogs. 

1  dog  locked  up  in  a  barn.     No  cruelty,  but  dog  barks  and  annoys  the  neighbors  and 

owner  advised  dog  would  be  better  outside.     Dog  sent  to  country. 
1  dog  beaten  by  two  small  boys.     Boys  and  parents  cautioned. 
1  dog  wedged  in  between  tAvo  walls,  released  uninjured. 
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Cats: 


15  cats  humanely  destroyed  by  gas. 
13  cats  placed  in  homes. 

2  cats  up  trees,  came  down  of  their  own  accord. 

1  cat  (sick)  treated  by  veterinary. 

1  complaint  shooting  cats  trespassing  and  destroying  pigeons. 

1  complaint  kittens  being  abused  by  children.     Kittens  sent  to  refuge. 

1  complaint  shooting  cats  in  city  limits,  stopped. 

1  kitten  caged  with  a  parrot  in  store  window.     Kitten  released  and  owner  cautioned. 

1  complaint  boy  shooting  cats  with  an  air  gun.     Parents  cautioned. 

Cow: 

1  complaint  keeping  cow  in  city  in  cramped  quarters. 

Mules: 

1  complaint  of  mule  being  overworked.     Found   mule  had  a  habit   of  lying  down   on 

street  but  was  not  overworked. 
1  mule  abused  by  driver.     Driver  cautioned. 

Sheep : 

1  complaint  for  allowing  sheep  to  run  at  large.     Sheep  picked  up  for  trespassing  and 

owner  cautioned  to  properly  provide  for  same. 

Goat: 

2  complaints  of  abuse  to  goats  by  boys,  who  were  cautioned. 
Guinea  Pig: 

1  guinea  pig  placed  in  monkey 's  cage.     Ordered  taken  out. 
Poultry: 

2  complaints  for  failing  to  provide  shelter,  feed  and  water  for  chickens. 
1  complaint  for  exhibiting  young  chickens  in  store  windows. 

1  complaint  cruelly  torturing  chickens  by  hitting  them  with  a   stick  for  trespassing 
in  garden.     Owner  of  chickens  cautioned. 

From  May  25th  to  June  4th,  Officer  Miller  examined  104  coops  of  poultry  kept  at 
grocery  stores  and  cautioned  owners  about  overcrowding,  and  to  water  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  sun. 

Fi'om  May  22ud  to  June  8th,  Officer  Nolan  examined  IS  coops  containing  2.33 
chickens  and  cautioned  owners  about  feed  and  water,  and  keeping  them  in  the 
shade  and  not  overcrowding  them. 

June  4,  1912.  Complaint  that  chickens  were  left  outside  of  a  grocery  store  on 
22nd  street  in  the  sun  and  famished  for  lack  of  food  and  water,  and  that  the 
chickens  were  picking  each  other.  Oflicer  Nolan  on  investigation  found  chickens 
healthy  and  in  good  condition,  with  plenty  of  water  and  feed  and  in  the  shade, 
but  cautioned  the  owner  that  the  chickens  must  be  properly  cared  for  or  prose- 
cution would  follow. 
June  5,  1912,  Officer  Brayne  examined  3,200  hens  in  a  poultry  car  at  the  Great 
Western  tracks  claimed  to  be  neglected  and  suffering  for  lack  of  food  and  water. 
No  cause  for  complaint,  there  being  plenty  of  feed,  water  and  air  and  a  caretaker, 
and  no  sick  or  dead  chickens  were  found. 

From  May  27th  to  June  10th,  Officer  Brayne  examined  348  coops  containing  1,716 
chickens  and  63  ducks  exposed  for  sale  in  Ghetto  District.  The  conditions  of  698 
with  reference  to  feed,  water,  air,  keeping  out  of  the  sun  and  overcrowding,  were 
remedied  and  sixteen  owners  were  cautioned.  The  dealers  were  one  and  all  noti- 
fied that  chickens  must  be  well  supplied  with  water  and  kept  in  the  shade  on 
hot  days. 
Complaint  of  abuse  to  chickens  by  boy  14  years  old,  who  throws  them  from  second 
story  of  building  and  beats  them  with  sticks.     Boy  and  parents  cautioned. 
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Officer  Dean  cautioned  eight  poultry  dealers  on  West  Side  to  give  chickens,  ducks, 
ttc,  plenty  of  water;  keep  theni  out  of  the  sun  and  not  overcrowd  them. 

Birds: 

1  complaint   shooting  birds  in   city  limits.     Eespondeut   cautioned. 
Pigeons: 
1  complaint  for  furnishing  live  pigeons  to  gr.n  eluhs. 

General  Work: 

May  G,  1912.     Officer  McDonough  examined  2.j  horses  at  Evanston  and  found  them 

all  except  one  in  good  condition. 
May    8,    1912.      Officers    Brayne    and    McCarthy   examined   56   horses   on   Western 

Avenue   between    12th    and    19tu   Streets,    and   found   them   all   in   fair   working 

condition; 
Also  examined  50  horses  at  B.  &  0.  team  tracks  and  found  them  in  good  working 

condition. 
Also  examined  52   doubles  aiul   10   singles   (120  horses  and   mules  in   all)    and  found 

them    all   in   fair   working   condition    excepting   one   white    horse   and    one   mule, 

which  were  sent  to  the  barn  and  laid  up; 
Also  examined  2S  horses  hauling  to  new  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  "s  building  and  found 

them  in  fair  condition. 
May  16,  1912.     Officer  Brayne  examined  IS  horses  working  at  an  excavation  at  12th 

Street  and  found  them  all  in  fair  working  condition.     One  horse  found  too  light 

for  that  kind  of  work  was  sent  to  barn  and  ordered  to  be  given  lighter  work; 
Also  examined  26  horses  working  at  an  excavation  at  Blue  Island  Avenue  and  Hal- 

sted  Street  and  fouml  them  all  in  fair  working  condition. 
May   18,   1912.     Officer   Brayne   examined    24:   horses   working   at    an    excavation   at 

Halsted  and  Monroe  Streets  and  found  them  in  fair  working  condition; 
Also  10  horses  at  an  excavation  at  32nd  Avenue  and  Crystal  Street  and  found  them 

all  in  good  condition.     Drivers  were  cautioned  to  double  up. 
May  22,  1912.     Officer  Brayne  examined  19  horses  at  an  excavation  at  Halsted  and 

Adams  Streets  and   found   them  all   in  fair   condition.     On   second   visit   to  this 

place  he  found  conditions  much  improved — planking  put  down  for  teams  to  haul 

over  and  a  3-horse  hitch  instead  of  a  2-horse  hitch. 
May  22,   1912.     Officer   Brayne   examined   18   cab   horses   on   Canal   Street   at   Union 

Depot  and  found  them  in  fair  condition.     Some  were  poor  but  workable;  12  bus 

horses  were  found  in   good   condition  and   well   shod;    6   express   horses,   some   of 

which  were  close  to  the  infirm  line  but  legally  workable. 
May   22,   1912.     Officer   Dean   examined   22   horses   at    an   excavation    at    Canal   and 

Washington  Streets.     Wagons  loaded  with   steam  shovel  and   two   snatch   teams 

were  used.     Horses  all  found  in  good  condition. 
May  23.   1912.     Officer  Brayne   examined   02   horses   on  Lake   Street  between   State 

and  Canal  Streets,  and  found  them  all  in  fair  condition  except  one,  which  was 

laid  up  on  account  of  sore  shoulders. 
May  22,  1912.     Olficer  Brayne  examined  18  horses  attached  to  bus  line  running  from 

Field's   to   Union   Station.     Horses   were   all   found   in   good   condition   and   well 

shod.     Have  to  make  a  sharp  turn  on  cobblestone  pavement  on  the  incline  which 

is  troublesome  at  times. 
In  hauling  stone  to  a  new  building  at  loth  and  Western  Avenue,  hauling  was  bad 

and  a  driver  used  a  club  on  his  team.     The  workmen  on  the  building  thrashed 

the  driver— a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times. 
From  May  20th  to  May  25th,  Officer  Brayne  examined  76  horses  attached  to  grocery 

delivery  wagons  and  found  them  all  in  fair  condition  excepting  ten  horses,  which 

were  sent  to  the  barn  and  the  drivers  cautioned.     Two  had  sore  shoulders,  one  a 

sore  back,  three  were^  lame,  and  four  had  flapping  blinders  and  were   otherwise 

unfit  for  service. 
May    25,    1912.     Officer   Brayne    examined    81    horses    hauling    at    Eiver    Street    and 

Wabash  Avenue  and  found  them  all  in  good  working  condition. 
May  27,  1912.     Officer  Brayne  examined  7  horses  used  at  Quigley's  Milk  Depot  and 

found  them  all  in  good  condition,  excepting  one — a  brown  horse — that  is  "  mechan- 
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ieally  laine. ''  Two  veterinarians  examined  the  horse  and  decided  that  the  lame- 
ness was  due  to  a  strained  cord  caused  by  horse  stepping  into  a  hole  at  one  time. 
I'here  was  do  cruelty. 
May  28,  1912.  Officers  Dean  and  Brayne  examined  10  horses  at  Chicago  and  Oak 
Park  Sand  &  Gravel  Company's  Team  Tracks  and  found  them  all  in  good  work- 
ing condition; 

Also  16  horses  hauling  stone  and  grav^el  at  "Wisconsin   Lime   &   Cement   Company's 

depot,  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition; 
Also  8  horses  hauling  stone  from  Oak  Park  and  Aurora  &  Elgin  Team  Tracks,  and 

found  them  all  in  fair  condition; 

Also  20  horses  hauling  at  Desplaines  Street,  near  Harrison  Street,  Forest  Park,  and 

found  them  all  in  good  condition; 
Also  7.5  hoises  hauling  stone,  gravel,  etc.,  on  Madison  Street  for  street  paving  from 

52nd  Avenue  west  on  Madison  Street.     These  horses  were  all  found  in  unusually 

good  condition.     Several  drivers  were  cautioned  and  harness  adjusted  on  several 

teams.     A   temporary   watering   trough   was   fixed   up   to   supply   water   to   these 

horses; 
Also  U  horses  hauling  crushed  stone  to  a  dump  at  .jSth  Avenue  and  Madison  Street. 

Drivers  cautioned  and  especially  warned  not  to  force  their  teams  over  the  piles 

of  crushed  stone; 
Also  14  horses  hauling  stone  out  of  team  tracks  at  Desplaines  and  Harrison  Streets, 

and  found  them  in  good  condition; 
Also  70  horses  hauling  dirt  from  excavation  at   Franklin  and   Lake   Streets,  Eiver 

Forest,  and  found  them  all  in  good  working  condition; 
Also  8  horses  working  at  an  excavation  at  12nd  Avenue  and  Washington  Boulevard, 

and  found  them  all  in  fair  working  condition; 
Also  6  horses  working  at  an  excavation  at  Keystone  Avenue  and  Lake  Street,  and 

found  them  all  in  good  condition. 
May  28,  1912.     Officer  Miller  examined  32  horses  hauling  crushed  stone  for  paving 

purposes  at  Brishton  Park,  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 
May  29.  1912.     Officer  Dean  examined  23  horses  owned  by  Kattie  Teaming  Company 

and  found  barn  and  horses  in  good  condition.     Cautioned  drivers  about  beating 

and  abusing  horses. 
May   31,   1912.     Officer   Brayne   examined    12   horses   working   at    an   excavation   at 

Taylor  and  Morgan  Streets,  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 
June   3,   1912.     Officer   Braj-ne   examined   11   single   horses   used   by   ice   peddlers   at 

IGtli  and  .Jefferson  Streets.     One  horse  was  found  unfit  for  service  and  laid  up, 

and  another  with  flapping  blinders  relieved. 
June  G,  1912.     Officer  Nolan  examined  18  horses  at  an  excavation  at  G2nd  Street  and 

Vernon  Avenue,  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition; 
Also   14  horses  at   an   excavation   at   62nd   Street    and   Cottage    Grove   Avenue,    and 

found  them  all  in  good  condition. 
June  7,  1912.     Officers  Dean  and  Brayne  examined  34  horses  that  are  rented  out  to 

Jewish  peddlers.     They  were  all  found  to  be  poor  and  of  little  value.     The  barn 

was  not  in  good  condition.     The  owner  was  cautioned.     Again  on  .Tune  18th  they 

examined  18  horses  leaving  this  barn,  but  none  were  lame  or  sore. 
June   11,    1912.     Officer    McCarthy   examined   23    horses   attached   to    ealis    at    Lake 

Front,    and   found   them   all   in   fair   condition.     Drivers   cautioned    against    over- 
driving. 
June   11,   1912.     At    111th   and   Western   Avenue   Officer   Miller   examined    11   teams 

(22   horses)   excavating  for  City  Eailway,  and  found  them   all   in   good  working 

condition. 
June  11,  1912.     Officers  Dean  and  Brayne  examined  66  horses  working  at  Baltimore 

&  Ohio  Terminal  Team   Track  at   Kedzie   Avenue,   and  found  them  all  in   good 

condition  excepting  one,  which  was  laid  off  and  owner  cautioned. 
Officers   Brayne   and    Dean    examined    10    horses    working    on    Athletic    Grounds    of 

Y.  M.   C.  A.,  at  Harvard  and  Spaulding  Avenues,   and  found  them    all  in   good 

condition. 
On  June   12,   1912,   an  anonymous  complaint  was  made  to   the   Society  of   a   driver 

who  brutally  beat  a  team  of  horses.     The  case  on  investigation  was  found  to  be 

one    of   unusual   cruelty   and   essentially   one   for  prosecution,   but   the    important 

element   was   lacking.     The    complaint   was   made    anonymously   and   the   Society 
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could  not  locate  the  comialainant,  and  could  not  sui)plement  his  evidence.  Case 
92-41. 

June  13,  1912.  A  horse  attached  to  a  sand  wagon  at  work  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  at  3228  N.  Clark  Street,  fell  from  the  roadway  into  a  vat  of  lime  and 
was  badly  burned  and  blinded  in  both  eyes.  An  ambulance  took  the  animal  to 
a  veterinary  hospital  and  treatment  was  promptly  given,  but  the  horse  had  to  be 
destroyed  on  account  of  its  suffering. 

June  19,  1912.  Officer  Brayne  visited  12  buildings  in  process  of  erection  and  exam- 
ined 6  horses  that  were  being  used  on  hoisting  machines.  Harness  was  adjusted 
and  men  in  charge  of  horses  cautioned.     See  jiroseeution  92-45. 

A  poor  old  black  horse  caught  its  foot  in  the  rails  at  the  crossing  at  Clinton  and 
Lake  Streets  June  12,  1912,  and  broke  the  right  hind  foot  at  the  fetlock  joint. 
A  veterinary  was  called  and  condemned  the  horse  and  it  was  destroyed  by 
Officer  Brayne. 

Bad  Places  in  Streets: 

1  At  Norwood  Park  there  are  several  places  for  hauling  on  Norwood  Avenue,  about 
150  feet  southeaest  of  Lincoln  Place.  Teams  are  obliged  to  drive  on  the  side- 
walk. On  Evergreen  Avenue  a  "Fair''  wagon  had  to  be  dug  out  of  the  street. 
Citizens  are  objecting  to  the  unhealthy  condition  due  to  "low  spots"  or  "bad 
spots."  The  conditions  are  bad.  The  27th  Ward  Superintendent's  attention 
was  directed  to  these  conditions  by  Officer  Dean  on  June  4th,  and  he  promised 
to  do  what  he  could. 
Alley  in  rear  of  315  Van  Buren  Street  has  a  bad  spot.  Twenty  feet  of  alley  unpaved 
and  muddy  and  cause  of  much  abuse.  Notified  owner  and  requested  that  some- 
thing be  done. 

1  On  May  28th,  1912.  a  Mounted  Police  Officer  reported  that  at  the  corner  of  State 
and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago,  the  grooved  rail  of  the  Chicago  City  Eailway  Com- 
pany at  this  place  is  very  deep  and  narrow,  and  the  horses'  shoes  get  caught  in 
it,  sometimes  throwing  the  horse,  sometimes  pulling  the  shoe,  and  occasionally 
pulling  off  the  hoof.  The  City  Railway  Company  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Streets  were  notified. 

Horse  Market,  Carpenter  and  Randolph  Streets: 

1  May  24,  1912.  Officers  Dean  and  Brayne.  An  old,  infirm  and  disabled  horse  being 
led  to  market  for  sale,  stopped  and  destroyed. 
Examined  125  horses  of  varying  degrees  of  soundness.  Some  were  lame,  some  were 
sore,  and  many  old  and  infirm  Several  hangers-on  were  cautioned  regarding 
abuse  of  animals  in  showing  them  for  sale,  and  three  horses  were  destroyed, 
being  iiseless  for  any  purpose  without  suft'ering  unnecessary  pain. 

1  In  a  barn  on  North  Peoria  Street  an  old,  maimed,  infirm  and  disabled  animal  was 
destroyed  by  Officer  Dean.  It  had  been  the  victim  of  a  horse  sale,  in  which  the 
purchaser  after  he  had  become  aware  of  the  real  value  of  the  animal  had 
returned  it  to  the  seller,  who  declined  to  accept  it.  Between  the  two  the  poor 
old  horse  was  without  an  owner  and  a  meal  ticket,  and  being  too  old  for  any 
useful  purjiose,  it  was  summarily  destroyed. 

1  June  4,  1912.  Examined  148  horses  and  mules  at  Horse  Market  at  Randolph  and 
Carpenter  Streets.  They  were  all  old  horses  and  of  little  value,  but  none  of  them 
harnessed  or  being  Avorked,  and  none  of  them  being  shipped  away  at  this  time. 

Old  Horse  Traffic: 

1  "Worked-out  horses  shipped  to  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  and  put  on  the  market  to 
be  disposed  of  for  a  few  dollars  to  incompetent,  cruel  men,  to  be  starved  and 
beaten. 
From  April  23rd  to  June  7th,  Officer  Brayne  made  fourteen  visits  to  the  docks  at 
night  time  and  examined  53  horses  and  two  donkeys  shipped  by  boat  to  Benton 
Harbor,  and  failed  to  find  that  crippled  horses  were  being  shipped  to  Benton 
Harbor.  The  charge  for  shipping  is  $3.00  a  head  on  the  boat.  Mr.  Burks,  the 
Superintendent    of    the    Graham    &    Morton    Line,    said    the    company    would    not 
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accept  any  bad  case  on  the  boat.  Some  of  these  horses  were  run  down  but  not 
crippled  and  a  few  lame,  and  were  being  sent  by  owners  to  a  farm  to  recuperate. 
Police  Officer  Foley,  detailed  at  the  docks,  states  that  there  are  few  cripples 
shipped. 

Cases  Outside  of  Chicago: 

1  May  28,  1912.     Officer  McCarthy  went  to  Western  Springs   and  examined   fourteen 
old  lame  horses  on   a   pasture.     The   ground   was  soft  and   there   was  plenty   of 
grass  and  water,  but  the  place  will  require  watching. 
1  May  28,  1912.     Officer  McCarthy  examined  46  horses  used  in  asphalt  work  around 

Aurora  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 
1  June  o,  1912.     Officer  McDonoughVcnt  to  Palatine,  Illinois,  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Mott  to 
humanely  destroy  an  old  family  pet.     This  old  sorrel  horse  was  fat  and  in  good 
condition,  but  aged,  and  one  bullet  did  the  work  instantaneously. 

June  11,  1912.  Officer  McCarthy  went  to  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  and  examined  four 
horses.  One  was  blind  and  stiff  in  front  legs.  Owner  cautioned.  These  horses 
are  used  on  garbage  wagons; 

Also  4  horses  used  in  peddling  Isottled  beer.  Two  were  thin.  Owner  cautioned  and 
notified  that  the  horses  were  too  small  for  the  wagon  used; 

Also  9  horses  used  hauling  coal,  sand,  gravel,  etc.  All  found  in  fair  condition  except- 
ing one  bay  horse,  which  had  a  large  leg  and  small  sore  on  the  loft  shoulder. 
This  horse  was  lame  and  laid  up; 

Also  one  gray  pony  which  was  used  by  a  fruit  vender  and  was  abused.  This  pony 
was  found  to  be  in  good  condition; 

Also  found  a  horse  down  in  a  pool  of  water  and  sick  with  colic.  The  owner  was 
doing  nothing  for  the  horse,  which  had  been  down  two  days.  He  was  ordered  to 
get  a  veterinary  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  horse,  and  on  the  veterinary 's  order 
Officer  McCarthy  shot  the  horse.  He  made  owner  clean  up  his  barn  and  cautioned 
him  about  doctoring  his  own  horses  instead  of  getting  a  veterinary; 

Also  examined  a  black  horse  that  was  thin  but  not  so  as  to  be  condemned.  Barn 
in  which  this  horse  was  kept  is  not  fit  for  a  horse.  Owner  cautioned  and  made 
to  clean  up  barn. 
1  May  6,  1912.  Complaint  of  cruelty  to  four  horses  and  one  mule  at  Thomson,  Car- 
roll County,  Illinois;  investigated  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Johnson  and  C.  N.  Jenks,  of  the 
Carroll  County  Humane  Society.  No  foundation  for  complaint  charging  cruelty 
existed.     The  owner  of  the  stock  was  a  humane  man. 

June  13,  1912.  At  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  Officer  McCarthy  examined  62  horses 
hauling  lumber,  crushed  stone,  tar,  coal,  groceries,  sand  and  gravel,  and  found 
them  all  in  good  condition; 

Also  examined  the  mules  and  horses  belonging  to  a  "Wild  "West  Show,  consisting  of 
16  ponies  and  9  mules,  which  all  showed  lack  of  proper  care.  They  make  one- 
night  stands.  The  owner  of  the  show,  "Tiger  Bill,"  was  cautioned  to  take 
better  care  of  his  stock.  Officer  made  him  procure  feed  for  anim.als. 
1  May  13,  1912.  Officer  McCarthy  found  a  horse  he  had  laid  up  belonging  to  a  mail 
carrier  at  work  on  the  Glen  Flora  Golf  Links,  North  Waukegan,  Illinois.  It 
was  badly  knee  sprung  in  both  front  legs.  It  was  doing  light  work  on  the  golf 
links  under  the  care  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  The  owner  refused  to  destroy 
horse  and  was  cautioned. 

Prosecutions: 

1  prosecution  for  working  lame  horse  in  Evanston.  Defendant  arrested  by  Evanston 
police  and  horse  put  in  hospital.  Horse  found  to  be  badly  knuckled.  Judge 
Boyer  after  hearing  from  Dr.  Harvey  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Eshbaugh,  President  of 
the  Evanston  Humane  Society,  fined  defendant  $5.00  and  costs.  Fine  remitted 
and  horse  destroyed  by  Humane   Officer  McDonough.     Prosecution  91-444. 

1  prosecution  for  working  horse  old  and  stiff  with  sore  back  and  spavined.  Horse 
down  on  street  was  gotten  up  and  placed  in  barn  by  Officer  Brayne,  who  arrested 
driver  and  owner.  Driver  discharged  by  Judge  Caverly  at  Sheffield  Avenue 
Police  Court.  Owner  fined  $10.00  and  costs — $17.50  in  all.  Horse  was  destroyed. 
Prosecution  91-548. 
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1  proserution  for  working  a  mule  \evy  lame  on  left  fore  leg  and  its  general  condition 
being  poor.  Owner  arrested  and  discharged  by  Judge  Scuily  at  35th  and  Halsted 
Street  Police  Court.     Mule  is  having  a  veterinarian's  care.     Prosecution  91-481. 

1  prosecution  for  working  a  lame  horse.  Judge  Maxwell  fined  owner  $10.00  and 
remitted  costs.  Officer  Fowler,  of  Grand  Crossing  Police  Station,  made  the 
arrest  and  Court  directed  Humane  Officer  Nolan  to  examine  horse  and  report. 
Prosecution  91-497. 

1  prosecution  for  working  a  horse  having  sore  shoulders  and  being  lame  from  a 
navicular  trouble.  After  promising  Officer  Nolan  that  he  would  uot  hitch  it  up 
again  was  caught  later  working  this  horse  and  arrested  and  fined  $5.00  and 
costs — $13.50  in  all — by  Judge  Beitler.     Horse  destroyed.     Prosecution  91-495. 

1  May  27,  1912.  In  an  effort  to  break  up  Sunday  trading  in  horses  in  the  Ghetto 
District,  eleven  men  were  arrested.  All  were  taken  as  horse  traders  and  were 
dealing  in  horses  of  various  kinds  and  conditions.  They  were  each  fined  $5.00 
and  costs — $7.00.  Fines  suspended  provided  this  horse  traffic  ceased.  Prosecu- 
tion 91-78G. 

May  29,  1912,  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  two  men  were  arrested  for  nuilieious  mischief  to  a 
horse  by  pulling  its  tongue  out.  The  complaining  witnesses  skipped  out  before 
trial  of  case  and  could  not  be  found.  Case  was  nolle  prossed.  Circumstances 
indicated  that  case  had  been  settled  out  of  court.     Prosecution  91-594. 

May  31,  1912.  For  beating  a  team  attached  to  an  overloaded  wagon  hauling 
crushed  stone  froTu  the  Bridewell  to  24th  and  Oakley  Avenue,  a  driver  was  fined 
$10.00  and  costs,  $5,00,  by  Judge  Dicker  at  Maxwell  Street  Court.  Prosecution 
91-782. 

Prosecution  for  leaving  a  horse  stand  for  several  hours  in  front  of  a  saloon 
unblanketed  and  uncared  for,  resisting  an  officer  and  having  no  vehicle  tax. 
Defendant  arrested,  fined  $75.00  and  sent  to  the  Bridewell  by  Judge  Scully  at 
35th  and  Halsted  Street  Police  Court.     Prosecution  91-217. 

Prosecution  for  working  a  lame  horse  which  picked  up  a  nail  in  left  hind  foot, 
causing  horse  to  go  lame.  Defendant  arrested  by  Mounted  Officer  Standemenk  at 
request  of  Humane  Officer  McDonough.  It  developed  that  horse  had  picked  up 
nail  after  leaving  barn  and  that  horse  was  on  its  way  to  barn  at  time  of  arrest. 
Driver  discharged.  Prosecution  91-603. 
Prosecution  for  working  a  lame  horse.  Driver  arrested.  Owner  claimed  "mechan- 
ical lameness"  and  refused  to  let  Society's  Veterinarian  examine  horse.  Owner 
fined  $3.00  and  $8.50  costs  and  horse  sent  to  the  country-  and  placed  on  a  X'fisture. 
1  prosecution  for  beating  and  abusing  a  horse  attached  to  a  newspaper  delivery 
wagon.  Driver  arrested.  Judge  Scully  discharged  driver.  Complainant  is  a 
citizen.     Prosecution  91-776. 

For  cruelly  kicking  a  horse.  Judge  Beitler  fined  a  driver  $10.00  and  costs  $6.50 — 
$16'.50  an  all — at  South  Clark  Street  Police  Court.     Prosecution  92-100. 

At  Glencoe,  Illinois,  a  team  attached  to  a  stone  wagon  w^as  examined  by  Officer 
McCarthy  June  11th.  One  horse,  it  was  noticed,  pulled  sideways,  and  on  the 
left  shoulder  officer  found  a  raw  sore  with  collar  bearing  on  it,  and  also  a  sore 
on  the  neck.  The  driver  informed  the  officer  that  the  owner  would  not  do  any- 
thing for  the  horse.  Both  were  arrested  on  warrants  issued  by  Judge  Phillips, 
of  Highland  Park.  The  owner  was  fined  $10.00  and  costs  $5.70,  making  $15.70 
in  all.     Prosecution  92-43. 

Working  an  animal,  thin,  lame  and  with  its  right  eye  sore  and  otherwise  in  poor 
condition,  attached  to  an  elevator  in  the  basement  of  a  building  that  takes  up 
material  for  the  masons.  Judge  Gemmill  at  Maxwell  Street  Court  fined  owner 
$3,00  and  $2.00  costs  and  ordered  horse  be  given  proper  veterinary  treatment 
and  care.     Prosecution  92-45. 

Fur  working  a  horse  that  was  old  and  thin  and  lame,  an  ice  peddler  was  arrested 
after  horse  had  been  laid  up.  After  the  arrest  defendant  sold  horse  to  another 
peddler,  who  worked  it  for  a  few  hours  and  was  arrested.  Judge  Gemmill  at 
Maxwell  Street  Court  solved  the  problem  by  ordering  the  horse  clestroyed  by  a 
Humans  Officer.     Prosecution  91-797. 
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JULY,   1912 


SIMPLE    DIRECTIONS    FOR  ORGANIZING 
A  BRANCH  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

Invite  some  carefully  selected  peo- 
ple, known  to  be  interested  in  the 
humane  cause  and  possessed  of  good 
common  sense  and  sanity  of  judgment, 
to  meet  together  at  a  given  time  and 
place. 

At  the  appointed  time  call  the  meet- 
ing to  order  and  explain  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  called.  Elect  a  tem- 
porary chairman  and  secretary.  A 
resolution   to   form  a  branch   humane 

society  by  the  name  of   

should  then  be  offered  and  adopted. 
Then  proceed  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  year.  Appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  draft  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, to  be  adopted  at  a  subsequent 
meeting.  The  organization  is  then 
complete. 

As  a  Society  it  should  then  make  a 
most  careful  selection  of  a  man  to 
serve  as  special  humane  agent  for  the 
organization.  Such  an  officer  should 
be  an  honest,  fearless  man  with  some 
knowledge  of  law,  human  nature  and 
animals,  and  possessed  of  good  sense, 
endurance,  discretion,  caution,  care 
and  tact.  He  should  have  the  recom- 
mendation and  endorsement  of  the 
newly  organized  Society  and  that  of 
the  mayor,  city  attorney,  postmaster, 
chief  of  police  and  other  public  offi- 
cials of  the  place  where  he  resides. 
Upon  application  to  The  Illinois  Hu- 


mane Society  a  regular  jjetition  for 
>uch  purposes  will  be  forwarded ;  this 
mav  be  signed  by  the  recpiired  authori- 
ties and  returned  to  The  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society ;  whereupon  it  will  issue 
the  authority  and  license  to  the  man 
selected,  empowering  him  to  act  as  its 
special  humane  agent. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  w^ite  to  The  Illi- 
nois Humane  Society  for  information 
or  help.  It  will  gladly  give  advice  or 
assistance  in  any  and  all  ways  within 
its  power.  It  now  has  branch  societies 
or  special  agents  in  over  two-thirds  of 
the  counties  of  the  state,  and  hopes  to 
see  the  day  when  the  ranks  of  its  pro- 
tective force  are  sufficiently  full  to 
offer  an  unbroken  line  of  defense  for 
the  children  and  animals  of  Illinois. 


THE  ELKOI   AS  HUMANITARIANS 

There  is  one  species  of  cruelty 
more  or  less  commonly  practiced  by 
all  nations,  even  among  our  so-called 
best  people  of  civilized  races :  this  is 
the  practice  of  exhibiting  temper,  an- 
grv  differences  of  opinion,  dissension 
and  strife  before  children. 

There  is  something  revolting  in  the 
very  thought  of  grown  people  making 
scenes  of  inharmony  and  discord  be- 
fore young  children.  It  is  revolting  in 
deed  as  well  as  in  thought.  It  is  de- 
moralizing to  those  who  create  such 
friction  and  harmful  to  those  w^ho  wit- 
ness it.  One  might  say  many  things 
about  the  moral  aspect  of  the  prac- 
tice but  to  say  the  least  it  is  in  shock- 
ingly bad  taste.  The  power  of  good 
example  is  never  more  completely  a 
cipher  than  when  parents  forget  their 
better  selves  and  their  children  to  en- 
ter into  quarrelsome  discussion.  Such 
guardians  have  not  yet  learned  to 
guard  their  tongues,  tempers  and  best 
interests,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of 
their  children.  To  create  such  a  zone 
of  unhappy  thought  in  the  atmos- 
Ijhere  of  a  home  is  cruelty  to  the  child 
inmates.   Oftentimes  children  are  verv 
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much  concerned  and  distressed  over 
the  wranghng  they  do  not  understand. 
Because  it  is  mental  suti'ering  instead 
of  physical  abuse  that  is  inflicted 
makes  it  no  less  unkind  and  harmful. 
Cruel  whippings  that  occasion  broken 
bones  and  abrasions  of  the  flesh  may 
not  be  as  serious  or  lasting  in  effect  as 
tempestuous  word-storms  that  break 
over  the  heads  of  children  and  leave 
them  in  a  nervous  mental  state  of  mis- 
understanding and  fear. 

Way  down  in  Nigeria,  a  British  pro- 
tectorate in  Africa,  live  some  foreign 
folk  who  know  better  than  to  quarrel 
before  their  children.  They  are  the 
Elkoi  tribes.  These  people  have  an  in- 
torn  instinct  which  forbids  all  quarrel- 
ing in  any  place  where  there  are  chil- 
dren ;  as  there  are  many  children  there 
are  few  quarrels.  They  believe  that 
their  children  love  gentle  voices  and 
words  and  kind  looks,  and  that  if  these 
are  not  given  them  the  children  will 
forsake  their  parents  to  go  to  live  with 
more  peaceful  and  loving  friends.  As 
a  result  of  this  belief  the  Elkoi  have  a 
charming  custom  of  keeping  good- 
natured  and  happy  and  making  their 
children  so.  The  Elkoi,  an  obscure, 
unschooled  and  uncultured  people, 
have  grasped  and  put  into  practice  a 
fundamental  of  humane  education  that 
highlv  civilized  races  have  vet  to  mas- 
ter.   '  

ROPE  HORSESHOES 

The  perfect  horseshoe  has  yet  to  be 
made.  Inventors  and  horsemen  have 
vied  with  each  other  for  many  years 
to  devise  a  shoe  for  horses  that  should 
fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  a  prac- 
tical and  comfortable  shoe,  and  al- 
though the  market  is  well  stocked  with 
many  varieties,  the  ideal  shoe  for 
horses — one  that  is  inexpensive,  dura- 
ble and  comfortable — has  still  to  make 
its  appearance. 

A   recent   invention    that   claims   to 


meet  the  triple  need  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  with  a  groove  encircling 
the  shoe,  in  which  a  piece  of  tarred 
rope  (containing  some  metal  strands) 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  is  inserted. 
The  horse  treads  upon  the  rope  filling 
which  wears  down  evenly  with  the 
shoe  in  the  course  of  travel,  and  is 
said  to  prevent  all  slipping  on  asphalt 
or  wooden  pavements,  even  though 
they  be  wet  or  oiled. 

According  to  Mr.  Louis  G.  Drey- 
fus, Jr.,  United  States  Consular  As- 
sistant at  Berlin,  these  rope  shoes  are 
being  quite  generally  used  in  Munich 
and  Berlin  and  other  cities  of  Ger- 
many. Several  patents  have  been 
taken  out  on  the  simple  device  and  a 
syndicate  is  manufacturing  the  shoe 
in  Berlin.  The  promoters  claim  that 
it  not  only  aft'ords  comfort  and  se- 
curity to  the  horse,  but  saves  noise 
and  saves  money.  Such  a  shoe  would 
be  a  boon  to  horses  and  their  own- 
ers and  should  be  thoroughly  tried 
out. 


HUMANE  WORK  AT  STOCK  YARDS 

]\Ir.   Henry  Dering,  State  Humane 
Agent   at   the   Chicago    Stock   Yards, 
submits  the   following  report   for  the 
month  of  June,  1912: 
136  Cattle    (cripialed  in   transi^ortation)    re- 
moved  from   platforms   at   yards   im- 
mediately  after   being   unloaded. 
5  Horses     (with    broken    legs    and    ribs) 

humanely  destroyed. 
2  Calves    (injured)     humanely    destroyed. 
4  Sheep    (badly   trampled)    humanely   de- 
stroyed. 


OVERLOADING 

SiBLKY,  III.,  May  28,  1912. 
Illinois  Humane  Society. 

Mr.  George  A.  H.  Seott,  Secretary, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  ask  you  for  some  information 
as  to  the  weight  of  crushed  rock  which  the 
State  generally  uses  to  make  roads  out  of, 
as  to  what  is  the  limit  over  a  piece  of  roll- 
ing road  up  and  down  hill  and  then  over 
what    is    called    sub-road    bed;    there    is    no 
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pavement.  "What  is  considered  a  fair-sized 
]oad  for  farm  horses  to  haul?  Is  there  a 
limit  to  the  load  on  mud  roads?  Here  are 
some  of  the  weights  of  crushed  rock  hauled 
over  this  road: 

May   27th,   one  mile   from  town. 

1st.  Empty  wagon,  1,200;  load,  5,280. 
Net  weight,  4,060. 

2nd.  Empty  wagon,  1,180 ;  load,  5,050. 
Net  weight,  3,870. 

3rd.  Empty  wagon,  1,200 ;  load,  5,520. 
Net  weight,  4,320. 

4th.     One  load,  5,600. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  are  these 
loads  too  much  for  the  teams  to  haul  over 
an  up  and  down  grade  and  over  a  sub-grade 
which  was  made  the  last  of  last  week?  The 
foreman,  who  is  a  State  man,  had  the 
wagons  built  to  haul  one  and  one-half  yards 
of  crushed  rock,  which  is  3,750,  and  some 
of  these  wagons  hold  more  than  others. 
Now  is  there  any  certain  weight  that  the 
State  man  can  be  compelled  to  load?  It  is 
the  Illinois  Highway  Commissioners  that 
have  sent  this  foreman  here  to  do  the  work 
and  look  after  it.  He  wants  one  and  one- 
half  yards  hauled  at  a  trip.  Please  give  me 
what  weight  is  the  limit  to  haul.  I  would 
like  to  know  very  much.  Won't  you  kindly 
look  into'  the  way  they  load  teams  while  doing 
work  by  the  State?  Some  places  this  fore- 
man says  he  has  ordered  them  to  haul  two 
yards  at  a  load.  This  is  too  much,  I  think. 
This  morning  he  admitted  to  me  that  two 
yards  of  X'rushed  rock  at  a  trip  was  too  much, 
but  he  insists  on  one  and  one-half  yards,  also 
the  road  commissioner  said  he  didn't  think 
there  was  any  specified  weight  over  mud  or 
dirt  roads.  Have  you  any  pamphlet  stat- 
ing what  the  weight  shall  be?  Please  let 
me  have  an  early  reply.  The  Special  Of&cer 
here  says  he  considers  3,000  a  good  load 
over  a  spongy  roadbed  uphill  pull.  Now, 
these  teims  make  eight  loads  a  day  each. 
I  have  talked  this  matter  over  with  our 
Special  Officer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  they  told  me  to  write  you  for  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  This  road  is  being 
put  through  now.  Please  let  me  hear  from 
you  at  once.  Enclosed  please  find  postage 
for  reply. 

Our  Second  Vice-President  is  a  gentle- 
man in  Melvin,  111.,  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Paul  Meherer.  He  is  one  of  the  mail  car- 
riers. I  would  like  to  have  three  small  stars 
made  the  size  of  drawing  and  the  lettering 
like  what  is  on  drawing,  also  one  star  the 
size  of  cut.  Please  send  me  the  bill  and  I 
will  remit.  Yours  truly, 

F.  D.  Wicker Y. 
*  First  Vice-President,  Ford  Co. 


June  1st,  1912. 
Mr.  F.  D.  AVickery.  First  Vice-President, 
Ford  County  Humane  Society, 
Sibley,   Illinois. 
Dear  Sir: 

iieplying  to  your  letter  of  May  2Sth,  beg 
to  say  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  laws 
regarding  the  weight  of  any  load  to  be 
hauled. 

The  cruelty  in  hauling  depends  more  on 
the  condition  of  the  horses  or  animals  doing 
the  hauling  than  it  does  on  the  weight  of 
the  load.  No  animal  or  team  should  be 
obliged  to  haul  a  load  that  it  cannot  haul 
over  the  roughest  part  of  the  roadway  with- 
out undue  strain.  This  is  the  criterion  for 
overloading.  A  good,  strong,  husky  team 
could  haul  a,  load  of  5,000  pounds  over  a 
fairly  rough  road  and  not  suffer  as  much  as 
a  poor  emaciated  team  would  in  hauling  a 
[oad  of  2,500  pounds  over  the  same  road. 

What  constitutes  cruelty  to  animals  is  the 
unnecessary  pain,  suffering  and  injury 
caused  to  the  animals.  The  ability  of  any 
animal  to  do  -nork  varies  as  much  as  would 
the  ability  of  a  human  being.  You  cannot 
expect  to  get  as  much  hard  work  out  of  a 
weak,  sickly  person  as  you  would  out  of  a 
strong,  healthy  person.  This  rule  applies  to 
horses  with  just  as  much  reason  and  force 
as  it  applies  to  men. 

It  will  therefore  appear  that  any  fi.xed 
load  recognized  by  any  law  would  be  un- 
just and  would  entail  an  unnecessary  hard- 
ship on  the  weak  horse  in  a  futile  endeavor 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  the  strong  horse.  In 
this  overloading  proposition  I  would  advise 
that  in  every  case  where  you  find  the  horses 
or  mules  unable  to  pull  the  load  without 
undue  straining  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  State.  The  best  witness  to  use 
in  cases  of  this  kind  would  be  a  disinter- 
ested veterinary  surgeon  who  understands 
the  capacity  of  the  horse  to  do  the  work 
that  it  is  called  upon  to  do,  and  if  you  find 
a  horse  or  a  team  that  is  called  upon  to  pull 
even  a  load  of  2,000  pounds,  and  it  is 
physically  unable  to  do  that  work,  it  is  a 
case  of  overloading  and  should  be  prose- 
cuted with  just  as  much  vigor  as  where  the 
load  is  more  than  twice  as  large  and  the 
horses  or  mules  are  unable  to  haul  it. 

We  will  communicate  with  the  Illinois 
Highway  Commission,  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  complaint  made  in  your  locality. 
This  ought  to  do  some  good,  and  we  are 
very  glad  indeed  to  get  such  comj^laints 
from  the  State. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  A.  H.  Scott, 

Secretary,  The  Illinois  Humane  Society. 
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LANDSEER,  PAINTER  AND  ANIMAL 
FRIEND 

Almost  from  babyhood,  the  Land- 
seer  children  had  two  absorbing  inter- 
ests,— animals  and  drawing.  Xatu- 
rally,  the  two  were  often  combined,  and 
Edwin  especially,  who  later  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  animal  paint- 
ers in  the  world,  spent  most  of  his 
time  drawing  dogs  and  birds  and 
horses.  The  children  possessed  rab- 
bits and  pigeons  and  dogs  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  and  a  man  once  refused  to 
rent  a  house  to  their  father  because  of 
these  numerous  pets. 

Wherever  animals  were  to  be  seen 
in  London,  there,  too.  the  Landseer 
children  were  to  be  found  with  their 
pencils.  In  a  certain  shop-window 
there  was  a  Newfoundland  dog  caring 
for  a  lion  cub.  The  lion,  when  a  baby, 
had  been  given  to  the  dog  to  bring  up. 
Of  course  he  grew  very  much  larger 
than  his  foster-mother,  but  he  never 
ceased  to  love  her.  It  was  amusing  to 
Edwin  to  see  the  dog  give  the  strong, 
young  lion  a  cufif  on  the  head  when 
he  did  not  behave  well,  and  he  pic- 
tured the  two  animals  in  every  conceiv- 
able position, — eating,  walking  about, 
asleep  and  at  play. 

As  Edwin  grew  to  manhood,  he 
owned  so  many  animals  and  had  made 
so  many  paintings  of  them,  that  he 
had  to  find  a  house  of  his  own  in 
which  to  keep  them  all.  Smooth  green 
lawns  surrounded  the  house  and  old- 
fashioned  flowers  grew  in  the  garden. 
It  was  a  delightful  place  for  his  ani- 
mal friends, — ^and  his  other  friends, 
too,  enjoyed  visiting  there.  Once, 
when  he  entered  the  house,  he  found 
.some  callers  waiting  for  him.  'T  have 
been  out  in  the  field  training  some 
horses,"  the  painter  explained.     "But 


you  have  no  whip."  "This  is  the  whip 
I  use,"  said  Landseer,  holding  up  a 
lump  of  sugar.  "Animals  do  not  learn 
more  quickly  by  cruel  treatment." 

Dogs,  like  children,  are  very  intui- 
tive ;  they  know  a  friend  instinctively. 
Strange  dogs  often  came  tip  to  Land- 
seer on  the  street  and  rubbed  lovingly 
against  him.  Once  when  he  was  in  a 
large  company  some  great  dogs 
came  bounding  into  the  room.  Their 
barking  made  so  much  noise  and  con- 
fusion that  the  ladies  and  children 
were  frightened.  Landseer  then  spoke 
to  the  dogs  in  a  soft,  gentle  voice  and 
they  instantly  became  quiet.  "Oh,  I 
did  not  know  these  were  your  dogs, 
~\lr.  Landseer,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
ladies.  And  the  artist  replied,  "Nor 
are  they.  I  have  never  seen  them 
before." 


A  WELCOME  LETTER 

June  19tb,   1912. 
The  Illinois  Humane  Society, 

Chicago,   Illinois. 
Deal'  Friends : 

Enclosed  please  find  a  little  story,  which 
perliaps  you  can  use  in  the  Advocate.  The 
ciiildren  in  our  mission  school  have  had 
every  story  you  have  printed  and  enjoyed 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  took  more 
notice  of  animal  life  than  ever  before,  and 
T  hope  this  thought  will  grow  into  action  be- 
fore another  year,  since  the  Superintendent 
lias  promised  to  teach  it  in  the  schools  next 
year.  I  tried  to  form  a  little  club  of  chil- 
dren to  work  for  helpless  things,  but  have 
received  very  little  assistance  from  the 
other  teachers. 

I  gave  the  full  numlier  of  last  year's 
Advocate  to  the  Superintendent,  and  after 
he  looked  them  over  he  said  he  would  give 
them  out  to  the  different  teachers  in  the 
grades.  This  is  all  the  Master's  work.  Let 
us  hope  it  will  grow  and  grow  even  to 
perfection. 

Eespectfully  yours, 
Mary  E.  Wellington, 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

Following;  is  the  storv  : — 
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THE  SQUIRREL  THAT  LOVED   MUSIC 

I  have  just  read  about  a  sportsman 
who  one  day  in  the  woods  sat  very  still 
and  began  to  whistle  an  air  to  a  red 
squirrel  on  a  tree.  "In  a  twinkling," 
says  he,  "the  little  fellow  sat  up,  leaned 
his  head  to  one  side,  and  listened.  A 
moment  after  he  had  scrambled  down 
the  trunk;  and,  when  within  a  few 
yards,  he  sat  up  and  listened  again. 
Pretty  soon  he  jumped  upon  the  pile 
of  rails  on  which  I  was,  came  within 
four  feet  of  me,  and  sat  up,  made  an 
umbrella  of  his  bushy  tail,  and  looked 
straight  at  me,  his  little  eyes  beaming 
with  pleasure.  Then  I  changed  the 
tune,  and  chut !  away  he  skipped  !  But 
before  long  he  came  back  to  his  seat 
on  the  rails,  and,  as  I  watched  him,  it 
actually  seemed  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  pucker  up  his  mouth  to  whistle.  I 
changed  the  tune  again.  But  this  time 
he  looked  so  funny,  as  he  scampered 
ofif,  that  I  burst  out  laughing,  and  he 
came  back  no  more.  I  had  much  more 
enjoyment  out  of  the  squirrel  than  if  I 
had  shot  him." — St.  Nicholas. 


A  CONCATENATION 

An  Angora  cat  sat  qnietly  in  his  home 
Combing  his  long  hair  with  a  catacomb. 

Then  lest   he   shonld   suffer   from   dampness 

or  fog 
He  threw  on  his  fire  another  catalog. 

Next  he  took  a  catsup  from  his  pewter  ladle, 
Then  shook  up  his  caterpillar  in  his  cat's- 
cradle. 

He  tied   'neath  his  chin  his  rufiBed  night-cap 
And  curled  himself  up  for  a  happy  catnap. 
— Carolvn  Wells. 


THE   POISONOUS  TOAD 

I  grew  up  in  a  vegetable  garden, 
close  to  the  parsonage  yard.  During 
the  day  I  always  rested  quietly  in  a 
shady  corner  of  the  fence,  but  all 
night  long  I  went  up  and  down  the 
garden  and  destroyed  snails,  worms 
and  insects.  In  this  way  I  kept  the 
garden  free  from  harm,  and  thrived 
on  the  rich  fare,  while  the  owner  re- 


joiced in  the  abundant  produce  from 
his  vegetable  beds. 

Up  to  this  time  no  one  had  ever  dis- 
turbed me  in  my  secluded  corner.  At 
last,  one  day,  the  owner's  young  son, 
with  some  other  boys,  cleared  away 
the  rubbish  in  the  fence-corner  where 
I  had  lived  unharmed  so  long. 

"Hurrah,  a  toad !"  cried  one  of  the 
boys.  "Don't  touch  it — it  is  poison- 
ous !"  screamed  another,  excitedly. 
"We'll  have  some  fun, — let  me  show 
you,"  said  the  third.  "Now,  watch," 
he  continued,  as  he  slowly  shoved  a 
stick  under  me.  "I  will  teach  it  to 
tly,  and  it  will  go  'quack,'  and  we  will 
be  rid  of  the  horrid  thing." 

He  hurled  me  high  in  the  air,  again 
and  again.  At  last,  I  fell  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  into  the  yard  belong- 
ing to  the  parsonage.  My  tormentors 
laughed  and  thought  they  were  having 
a  tine  time,  but  I  was  stunned  from 
head  to  foot,  and  every  inch  of  me 
ached. 

Soon,  the  good  parson  found  me — • 
he  had  heard  the  noise  from  his  win- 
dow. "Those  thoughtless  boys,"  he 
exclaimed ;  ''what  a  cruel  thing  they 
have  done  to  you,  you  poor,  harmless 
creature.  When  will  people  learn  to 
prize  and  protect  their  best  friends  in 
the  animal  world  ?" 

With  careful  hand  he  carried  me  to 
a  dark  corner  of  the  garden  and  tucked 
me  deep  in  the  damp  moss.  "Now 
you  can  get  well  here,"  he  said  gently ; 
"you  will  have  all  you  want  to  eat  and 
we  shall  be  good  friends.  I  will  see 
that  the  people  of  the  village  realize 
what  a  helpful,  peaceful  friend  you 
are,  and  from  this  time  on  you  and 
your  family  shall  be  free  from  un- 
just treatment." 

The  good  man  kept  his  word.  Now, 
the  people  have  learned  to  have  an  eye 
to  their  own  interests,  and  we  toads 
have  a  happy  time  of  it,  and  are  as 
glad  over  our  safety  as  the  gardeners 
are  over  their  crops,  which  are  no 
longer  spoiled  by  injurious  insects." 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Mott, 
of  Palatine,  Ills.,  Officer  McDoiiough 
of  the  Society  humanely  destroyed  a 
horse  belonging"  to  Mr.  Mott.  This 
horse  had  been  a  pet  in  the  Mott  fam- 
ily for  many  years.  It  was  still  well, 
but  very  old.  Fearing  that  it  might 
suffer  from  feebleness  or  fall  into  un- 
kind hands,  Mr.  Mott  decided  to  pre- 
vent such  possibilities  by  having  the 
faithful  beast  put  mercifully  away. 
The  horse  was  instantaneously  killed 
by  a  well-directed  pistol  shot,  and  was 
buried  where  it  fell.  Mr.  Mott  had 
refused  an  offer  of  $50.00  for  the  ani- 
mal a  few  days  before.  It  is  good  to 
know  of  such  humane  regard  being 
shown  an  animal  servant. 

Record  91 ;   Case  809. 

"Lastly,  when  I'm  old  and  feeble. 
And  it's  misery  to  stay, 
End  my  life  of  useful  effort 
In  a  quick  and  painless  way !" 


A  man  was  reported  for  drinking 
to  excess  and  swearing  before  his  chil- 
dren. Officer  Brayne  investigated  the 
case.  He  found  the  man  sober,  and 
warned  him  that  he  must  keep  straight 
and  provide  for  his  family.  The  fam- 
ily consisted  of  the  mother  and  five 
children,  ranging  from  13  years  down 
to  14  months  of  age. 

The  officer  called  again  to  see  the 
man,  within  a  few  days.  A  few  days 
later  still,  the  officer  called  and  found 
the  man  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
It  was  learned  that  he  had  received 
his  wages,  refused  to  allow  his  family 
any  of  the  money,  and  had  spent  most 
of  it  for  drink ;  also,  that  he  had  bru- 
tallv  kicked  and  beaten  his  wife,  who 
had  fled  to  the  neighbors  with  the 
young  children.  The  officer  persuaded 
the  man  to  give  $5  to  his  wife,  and 
then  had  him  placed  under  arrest  for 
disorderlv  conduct. 


The  case  was  heard  by  Judge  Gem- 
mill,  who  imposed  a  fine  of  $25.00  and 
costs,  $30  in  all.  The  man  was  sent 
to  the  Bridewell  for  two  months,  and 
an  order  entered  for  him  to  receive 
the  treatment  furnished  inmates  of  the 
alcoholic  ward.  The  County  Agent 
has  charge  of  the  family  while  the 
man  is  away. 

Record  64;   Case  612. 


Officer  Macken  of  the  4th  Precinct 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  a  humane 
officer  in  a  case  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
Respondent  was  arrested  on  a  triple 
charge- — allowing  his  horse  to  stand, 
unblanketed,  exposed  to  the  damp, 
cold  weather,  resisting  an  officer,  and 
failing  to  pay  his  vehicle  tax. 

The  case  was  twice  called  and  con- 
tinued. It  was  again  called  before 
Judge  Scully,  who  fined  the  man 
$75.00.  He  was  sentenced  to  the 
Bridewell  to  earn  the  money. 

Record  91 ;   Case  217. 


A  humane  officer  came  upon  a  man 
driving  a  team  of  mules  attached  to  a 
wagon  heavily  loaded  with  barrels  of 
grease.  The  mules  were  thin  and  lame 
and  suffering  from  sores  on  the  breast, 
rump  and  mouth.  When  halted  by  the 
officer,  the  driver  said  the  owner  had 
ordered  him  to  take  the  team  out,  tell- 
ing him  that  if  he  got  "pinched"  for 
doing  so  the  firm  would  be  respon- 
sible. The  officer  ordered  the  team 
taken  back  to  the  barn. 

The  case  was  called  and  continued. 
It  was  again  called  in  the  Englewood 
Court.  Judge  Scully  heard  the  testi- 
mony. He  discharged  the  driver  and 
fined  the  owner  $10.00  and  costs, 
which  was  paid. 

Record  91  ;   Case  781. 


While  examining  horses  belonging 
to  peddlers  buying  ice  from  the  cars 
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at  i6th  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Officer 
Brayne  saw  a  horse  that  was  extreme- 
ly old  and  thin ;  it  was  also  suffering- 
from  a  broken  fetlock  joint  which  had 
healed  but  caused  the  animal  to  walk 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  injured  foot. 
The  driver  was  told  to  take  the  horse 
to  the  barn. 

When  the  case  was  called  for  hear- 
ing defendant  was  represented  by  an 
attorney.  Defendant  stated  that  he 
had  sold  the  horse  for  $io,  giving  the 
buyer's  name  and  address,  and  that  he 
had  refused  to  return  the  horse  to 
defendant  for  less  than'  $20.  The 
humane  officer  visited  the  new  owner's 
barn ;  the  horse  was  not  there,  and 
neighbors  said  it  was  working.  An- 
other futile  trip  was  made  to  locate 
the  animal.  In  order  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment the  officer  obtained  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  the  new  owner,  on  evi- 
dence that  the  horse  had  been  worked. 

The  cases  of  the  two  owners  were 
called  in  the  Maxwell  Street  Court 
before  Judge  Gemmill.  It  was  then 
learned  that  the  second  owner  had 
returned  the  horse  to  the  original 
one.  The  former  claimed  he  had  only 
worked  the  animal  a  few  hours  until 
he  discovered  its  unfit  condition.  The 
latter  agreed  to  sign  an  order  for  the 
horse  to  be  shot.  Judge  Gemmill  dis- 
charged them  both,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  the  horse  should  be  hu- 
manely destroyed.  Officer  Brayne  shot 
the  horse. 

Record  91 ;   Case  797. 


An  officer  investigated  a  complaint 
of  cruelty  to  a  horse  that  was  being 
worked  on  a  wire  rope,  hauling  build- 
ing materials  on  an  elevator,  in  the 
basement  of  a  building  in  process 
of  Construction  at  Spaulding  Avenue 
and  19th  Street. 

Upon  examination  the  animal  was 
found  to  be  thin  and  lame  and  suffer- 
ing from  a  bad  collar  sore  and  a 
blinded  eve  that  was  in  a  serious  con- 


dition ;  the  eye  was  covered  with  a 
square  of  coarse  canvas  which  was 
more  of  an  irritant  than  a  protection. 
The  animal  had  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet  to  walk  at  a  time,  in  the  process 
of  hoisting  the  elevator;  each  trip  the 
horse  had  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
doorway,  against  which  it  frequently 
struck  its  head  on  the  side  of  the 
blind  eye. 

The  humane  officer  at  once  ordered 
the  driver,  who  was  also  the  owner,  to 
stop  working  the  horse  and  to  take  it 
to  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  treatment. 
He  told  the  man  he  would  call  at  his 
stable  the  following  day  to  see  the 
horse  and  the  veterinary's  report. 

The  horse  was  in  the  barn  the  next 
day  when  the  officer  called.  The 
owner  had  taken  it  to  Dr.  McKillip 
for  treatment  and  the  animal  showed 
an  improved  condition. 

Two  days  later  the  case  was  called 
before  Judge  Gemmill  at  the  Maxwell 
Police  Court.  The  owner  was  de- 
fended by  an  attorney.  The  Judge 
imposed  a  fine  of  $3.00  and  costs  and 
ordered  that  proper,  humane  care  and 
treatment  be  given  the  horse.  The 
humane  officer  is  still  in  charge  of  the 
case. 

Record  92  ;   Case  45. 


Officer  Langdon  of  the  Mounted 
Squad  asked  for  a  humane  officer  to 
come  to  Harrison  Street  Station  to 
examine  a  horse.  Officer  McCarthy 
made  the  investigation  and  found  the 
horse  thin  in  flesh  and  suffering  from 
a  raw  sore  upon  which  the  saddle  of 
the  harness  was  bearing.  The  officer 
readjusted  the  harness,  ordered  the 
driver  to  take  the  horse  to  the  barn, 
and  swore  out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  the  owner. 

Judge  Beitler,  presiding  in  the  Har- 
rison Police  Court,  heard  the  evidence 
and  fined  the  owner  $3.00  and  costs, 
$9.00  in  all,  which  was  paid. 

Record  92 ;   Case  106. 
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TO  SAVE  A  HORSE  FROM  HEAT  PROSTRATION 

Now  that  the  heat  of  summer  is  upon  us  it  is  well  to  direct  our  activi- 
ties, so  far  as  possible,  toward  the  prevention  of  suffering  among-  horses. 

The  first  symptom  of  heat  prostration  is  panting.  This  is  usually 
accompanied  by  profuse  sweating,  dilation  of  the  nostrils,  hanging  of  the 
head,  drooping-  ears,  slowing  up,  loss  of  animation,  bloodshot  eyes.  If 
the  horse  is  pushed  along,  he  ceases  to  perspire,  staggers,  goes  down  and 
soon  becomes  insensible.     Death  follows  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Prevention  :  Don't  overfeed.  It  is  generally  believed  that  horses, 
which  die  from  sunstroke,  are  suffering  from  indigestion.  Certain  it  is,  that 
there  are  many  cases  of  colic  from  indigestion  in  very  hot  weather,  and 
the  probabilities  are,  that  the  stomach  is  out  of  order  in  a  case  of  pros- 
tration. To  keep  this  organ  in  good  order,  the  best  of  hay  and  oats 
should  be  used,  and  a  double  handful  of  dry  bran  should  be  mixed  with 
each  feed  of  oats.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  a  little  less  in  hot  weather 
than  the  horse  has  been  accustomed  to. 

Don't  overwork.  It  is  the  overworked  horse  that  usually  gets  sun- 
struck.  He  is  not  able  to  do  as  much  in  hot  as  in  cold  or  mild  weather; 
consequentl}^,  horses  should  not  be  loaded  as  heavily  nor  driven  as  fast, 
nor  as  far,  as  in.  cool  weather. 

Don't  neglect  to  water  often.  Horses  should  be  watered  on  a  hot 
day  every  hour  or  so.  When  a  horse  begins  to  pant  and  shows  signs  of 
weariness,  he  should  be  allowed  to  stop  in  the  shade  and  rest  for  half  an 
hour.  The  owners  of  horses  should  give  this  order  to  their  drivers,  as  it 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  their  animals  and,  consequently,  their  money. 

It  is  really  a  duty  to  interfere  in  all  cases  of  overwork,  overdriving, 
excessive  fatigue  and  heat  prostration ;  and  to  advise  the  owner  or  driver 
of  horses  to  call  in  their  veterinarian  in  such  cases.  Delays  are  dangerous. 
Almost  all  cases  of  sunstroke  can  be  saved  if  relief  is  given  promptly,  but 
if  delayed,  even,  half  an  hour,  death  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 

A.  H.  Baker,  V.  S.. 
President,   Chicago   Veterinary   College,   Chicago. 


GOOD  HORSE   SENSE 

The  seaf-on  of  1  ot  weather  is  liere,  when  conditions  are  hard  for  all  creatures  that 
toil.  Tlie  liorse,  perhaps,  more  than  an^'  other  laborer,  is  a  victim  to  the  hardships 
imposed  by  the  torrid  weather. 

In  order  to  make  the  conditions  under  whicli  he  worlcs  as  favorable  and  comfortable 
as  may  be: 

Provide  him  with  a  clean,  well-ventilated   stable. 

See  that  he  has  a  good  fly-net  for  street  wear  and  a  sheet-blanket  for  protection 
from  flies  while  standing  in  the  barn. 

When  hauling  heavy  loads  over  city  streets  or  on  dusty  roads,  let  liim  rest  in  the 
shade  occasionally,  and  water  him  often.  Do  not,  through  fear  of  giving  too  much 
water,  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  stint  him  to  a  cruel  extent. 

Drive  him  at  a  moderate,  steady  gait  and  avoid  any  spurts  of  speed. 

Sponge  him  off  with  cold  water  when  he  comes  back  to  the  barn,  removing  all 
sweat  and  harness-marks.  Give  him  a  carrot  or  an  apple,  a  friendly  pat  and  a  word 
of  appreciation  for  his  service. 


DIRECTIONS 

Report  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  dumb  animals  to  the  Society,  whether 
requiring  prosecution  or  not,  either  in  writing  or  by  telephone. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  children,  give  names  and  residence  of  child  or  children,  offender 
or  offenders;  state  nature  of  cruelty,  place  \Yhere  and  time  when  occurring.  If  names 
and  residences  are  unknown,  give  any  information  available,  to  enable  officers  to  locate 
and  identify  parties. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  give  name  of  driver  or  owner  or  party  offend- 
ing, and  residence,  if  possible;  if  unknown,  give  name  of  number  on  vehicle.  State  nature 
of  cruelty  and  effect  thereof  on  the  animal  or  animals,  also  place  where  and  time  when 
occurring,  and  some  description  of  animal. 

Complainants  should  always  give  their  own  names  and  addresses,  so  that  our  ofBcers 
can  interview  them  in  case  further  information  is  desired.  Names  given  in  confidence 
are  never  disclosed. 

In  cases  requiring  ambulance,  have  owner  or  man  in  charge  of  animal,  make  the 
request  for  ambulance,  by  telephone  or  otherwise. 

THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

114.5  South  Wabash  Avenue,   Chicaga 
Telephones:   Harrison  384  and  Harrison  7005. 
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THE  CHICAGO  DOG  POUND 


The  Chicago  Dog'  Pound  has  added 
a  motor  vvag.on  to  its  ccjiiipmcnt  for 
use  in  the  collecting  and  impounding 
of  dogs,  following  the  progressive 
method  already  adopted  l)\  Xew  ^'()rk 
and  San  Francisco.  11}  this  new 
means,  greater  speed,  greater  comfort 
to  the  animals,  and  almost  twice  the 
volume  of  work  may  be  accomplished. 
The  first  auto  truck  for  this  use 
in  Chicago  was  more  or  less  of 
an  experiment,  made  l)y  the  cit\-,  and 
was  evolved  from  the  truck  of  a  Royal 
Tourist  car,  belonging  to  Assistant 
Chief  of  Police  Hermann  I*".  Sclmett- 
ler,  and  a  box  speciall\  made  four 
inches  higher  than  those  on  the  old 
wagons,  having  air  holes  for  ventila- 
tion and  a  capacity-  for  t\\ent\-  clogs. 
The  wagon  is  manned  with  a  chaufifeur 
and  two  "dog  catchers."  and  makes 
two  trips  a  day  of  several  liours  each, 
starting  out  at  4:30  o'clock  a.  m.  and 
again  at  4  p.  m.  The  morning,  route  is 
to  Rogers  Park  and  back  and  that  of 
the  afternoon  to  South  Chicago.  This 
auto  wagon  is  used  exclusively  for 
picking  up  biting  dogs,  while  three 
other  wagons  drawn  by  horses  for  the 
work  of  gathering  the  unlicensed 
strays.  As  an  unusual  number  of 
biting  dogs  have  been  rei)orted,  tlie 
auto  has  been  exercising  its  engine 
most  of  the  time. 

The  auto-wagon  has  contributed 
very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Pound,  in  the  way  of  added  comfort 


t(j  the  dogs  in  transit  and  greatlv  in- 
crease(l  speed,  the  distance  that  for- 
merly retjuired  ten  hours  to  travel  now 
takes  l)ut  three,  and  it  is  a  distinct  and 
|)ractical  im])r( )vement. 

Two  hundred  and  tifty-three  biting 
dogs  were  reported  to  Mr.  William 
V.  Stuart,  the  Pound-Master,  during 
Jul)-.  As  lliese  dogs  were  scattered 
over  the  city  in  all  directions  in  a 
radius  of  man\-  miles,  the  matter  of 
Collecting  them  made  a  record-break- 
ing amount  of  work.  When  taken  to 
the  Pound  these  dogs  are  placed  in 
separate  cages  in  a  long  tier,  where 
they  can  ha\-e  solitary  confinement 
without  being  out  of  sight  and  sound 
of  other  dogs.  Here  they  are  kept 
under  inspection  for  a  sufficient  num- 
])er  of  days  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  are  safe  or  rabid  dogs.  They 
are  fed  and  watered  regularly,  and  the 
cages  are  kept  clean.  .\  particularly 
humane  ]jrovision  for  the  comfort  of 
these  canine  prisoners  is  that  allowing 
their  owners  to  \isit  them  at  the 
]^nlnd  and  take  them  out  for  dailv  ex- 
ercise. At  the  end  of  the  time  of  pro- 
bation those  dogs  that  manifest  nor- 
mal conditions  are  returned  to  their 
owners  while  those  that  have  devel- 
o])ed  rabies  are  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  ])iting  dogs.  800 
strays  were  ])icked  u])  from  the  streets 
and  taken  to  the  Pound  during  Julv 
alone,  and  i)5<j  dogs  were  killed  during 
that  period  of  time.  Mr.  Stuart  esti- 
mates that  fully  30,000  dogs  will  have 
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passed  through  the  Pound  during  the 
year  of  1912. 

The  shelters  wliere  all  these  dogs 
are  kept  are  brick  buildings  situated 
at  the  extreme  Southwest  corner  of 
the  Bridewell  boundary.  The  Dog 
Pound  proper  is  an  immense  room  un- 
der one  roof,  having,  concrete  floor ; 
the  space  is  divided  olT  by  wire  grat- 
ing so  as  to  form  a  centre  aisle  and 
pens  or  kennels  on  both  sides.  There 
are  windows  admitting  outdoor  air 
and  light,  and  the  place  is  kept  clean 
by  flushing  the  floor  with  water  antl 
the  use  of  disinfectants  and  sawdust. 
All  licensed  dogs  are  kept  in  the 
]V)und  for  five  days.  They  are  placed 
in  Kennel  Xo.  i  the  first  day,  to  be 
moved  each  successive  day  to  Kennels 
2.  3,  4,  and  5.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  day  a  dog  has  not  been  redeemed, 
it  is  destroyed.  All  incurably  diseased 
or  seriously  injured  dogs  are  shot  at 
once.  The  licensed  dogs,  taken  up  be- 
cause found  without  muzzles  and  at 
large,  are  kept  for  ten  days  and  the 
owners  notified  to  redeem  them. 
Water  and  milk,  dog  biscuit  and  meat 
are  furnished  to  the  dog  inmates. 

The  dogs  that  are  unredeemed  meet 
their  death  by  asphyxiation  from  char- 
coal gas.  The  lethal  or  death  chamber 
is  a  room  15  by  7  feet  and  3^  feet 
high.  On  the  days  for  killing — Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday — a  fire  is 
built  in  a  volcano  stove  that  has  pipe 
connections  with  the  lethal  chamber ; 
over  this  fire,  charcoal  is  spread  and 
left  to  burn  imtil  it  forms  a  gas  that 
is  perceptibly  blue  in  color.  By  means 
of  pipes  and  draughts  this  gas  is  made 
to  suflfuse  the  air  tight  chambers. 
Prior  to  turning  the  gas  into  the 
chamber,  the  dogs  that  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed are  led.  all  together,  into  it. 
\s  there  are  usually  a  good  many  of 


the  dogs  ( limit  capacity  of  the  cham- 
ber being  150;  and  they  have  all  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  daily  change 
from  one  kennel  to  another,  they  walk 
into  the  chamber  with  little  or  no  fear 
or  apprehension  of  impending  danger. 
In  this  way  the  dogs  are  mercifully 
saved  from  an}-  premonition  of  what 
is  to  befall  them.  Within  three  min- 
utes after  the  charcoal  gas  is  turned 
into  the  chamber,  the  dogs  are  dead. 
They  fall  as  in  a  faint,  with  scarce  a 
moan  or  motion.  After  much  experi- 
mentation by  officials  of  the  Pound 
with  various  methods  of  destruction, 
that  of  the  charcoal  gas  has  been 
accepted  as  the  cleanest,  speediest  and 
most  humane  way  of  killing  a  number 
of  dogs  at  one  time. 

The  law,  as  yet,  does  not  recognize 
dogs  as  property  in  an  unqualified 
sense,  as  it  does  horses,  cows  and 
sheep  in  which  the  right  of  property 
is  made  perfect  and  complete.  A  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  on  the  ground 
that  dogs  are  not  useful  as  beasts  of 
burden  or  for  food.  Legally,  dogs  are 
classed  with  cats,  monkeys,  parrots, 
(^tc,  as  animals  kept  as  pets.  Unfor- 
tunately this  is  the  legal  status  of  the 
dog  today,  unfortunately  for  the  dog 
himself,  as  well  as  for  his  owner,  who 
oftentimes  places  so  much  value  on 
his  dog's  intelligence,  sagacity,  afifec- 
tion,  protection  and  companionship 
that  he  would  like  to  have  him 
counted  a  member  of  his  household. 
In  fact,  he  often  does  consider  his  dog- 
as  such — but  his  neighbor  may  not 
see  fit  to  do  so,  and  the  law  never 
does.  The  law  says  an  owner  has  but 
a  qualified  property  in  his  dog.  and 
that  while  private  interests  require 
certain  protection  for  dogs,  particu- 
larly valuable  ones,  that  public  inter- 
ests demand  the  disposal  of  ownerless 
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I II"  dangerous  ones.  The  state  laws 
and  city  ordinances  provide  for  the 
summary  kilhng:  of  dogs  where  the 
license  has  not  been  paid  within  the 
required  time,  and  all  vicious  or  mad 
dogs  found  running  at  large.  Thus  it 
is  shown  that  the  law  gives  less  prop- 
erty power  to  the  owner  of  a  dog  than 
to  the  police  of  the  city  or  state.  Thus 
it  is  shown,  also,  that  according  to  the 
law,  the  institution  known  as  the 
"Dog  Pound"  is  a  necessary  and  a 
legal  requirement.  I'nderstanding 
these  things,  it  should  be  clear  to  the 
dog  owner— especially  if  he  be  a  real 
friend  to  his  dog  and  a  law-abiding 
citizen — that  he  should  comply  with 
the  law  as  the  only  proper  and  legiti- 
mate protection  for  his  "qualified 
property,"  and  have  respect  for  the 
Pound  as  the  best  means,  as  yet  de- 
vised, for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  handling  the  thousands  of  owner- 
less, stray,  starving,  diseased  dogs  that 
infest  a  big  city.  The  stray  dog 
problem  is  a  tremendous  one  and  the 
present  system  of  caring  for  it  is  the 
expression  of  practical  and  humane 
thought.  Take  awa}-  the  dog  pound 
and  its  system,  and  Chicago  would  be 
as  overrun  with  stray  dogs  as  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.  Under  the 
present  conditions  the  dog  pound  is 
a  necessary  thing — not  necessarily  an 
evil.  The  system  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  proper  handling  of  the 
dogs,  good  food  and  care  and  sanitary 
conditions.  It  is  the  intent  to  have  it 
do  so.  Any  unsanitary,  inhumane  con- 
ditions should  be  reported  when  ob- 
served. Personal  inspection  will 
usually  satisfy  the  critical  person  that 
the  equipment  and  care  is  unusually 
good.  A  visit  to  the  Chicago  Dog 
Pound  has  satisfied  many  a  distressed 
mind  of  the  decency  of  the  system  and 
the  management. 

At  best,  it  is  a  sorry  business,  but 
>ince  it  seems  to  be  a  necessarv  one  at 


the  present  time,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  it  can  be  conducted  with 
decency  and  dispatch. 

The  dog  pound  should  be  immune 
from  the  ignorant  suspicion  that  it  is 
a  chamber  of  horrors.  That  it  is  such 
a  place  is  the  general  impression;  and 
the  pound  master  is  usually  pictured 
as  a  three-headed  ogre  of  the  Blue- 
beard type,  distastefully  attired  in  pis- 
tols and  bowie  knives.  This  erroneous 
impression  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  ignorance  and  mystery  that  pre- 
vail about  any  such  place.  Few  people 
see  the  pound  or  know  anything,  about 
it.  Catching  dogs  and  putting  them 
to  death  seems  to  be  truly  barbaric. 
\Mien  it  is  understood  just  why  and 
how  this  is  done,  it  presents  a  more 
humane  aspect. 

The  people  who  rail  at  the  cruelty 
of  the  system  of  catching  and  dispos- 
ing of  stray  dogs  should  be  asked  the 
question :  What  is  more  cruel  than  to 
allow  ownerless,  homeless,  sick  and 
injured  dogs  to  face  starvation  and 
abuse  and  end  their  days  in  suffering 
long  drawn  out  ?  Five  days  in  a  clean 
pen.  with  food  and  water,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  quick  and  painless  death  is 
merciful  in  contrast. 

The  time  may  come  when  rabies 
will  disappear,  when  the  stray  dog 
problem  will  be  solved  by  a  syste- 
matic check  on  the  breeding  of  dogs 
when  the  law  will  allow  a  dog  to  lead 
an  unchained,  unmuzzled  life,  and  will 
give  his  master  the  property  right  to 
really  own  him.  Every  one  who  has 
ever  known  the  worth  of  a  good  dog 
will  welcome  that  day  (and  will  se- 
cretly hope  that  the  cat  may  squeeze 
in  behind  him  to  enjoy  the  same  meas- 
ure of  freedom)  but  until  that  day 
dawns,  dog  owners  should  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  present  law. 
There  is  a  simple,  safe  and  sure  way  to 
prevent  the  so-called  "dog  pound 
cruelties"  that  is,  to  observe  the  dog 
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ordinance.  The  cruelty  is  practiced 
by  the  dog  owners  who  violate  this 
law  and  allow  their  innocent,  unpro- 
tected dogs  to  suffer  the  penalty.  One 
hears  much  about  the  wicked  system 
and  the  cruel  operators  of  the  pound ; 
but  little  of  the  dog  owners  who  care- 
lessly or  intentionally  neglect  to  pro- 
tect their  dogs  from  the  rigor  of  the 
law. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Pound 
equipment  is  the  stable,  which  is  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  and  shelters 
twelve  horses  and  four  wagons.  The 
horses  are  owned  by  the  city  and  are 
furnished  to  the  Pound  after  they 
have  served  on  the  city  patrol  wagons 
until  past  their  prime  for  such  stren- 
uous work.  They  are  given  excellent 
care  and  are  all  in  good  health.  It  is 
the  pride  of  James  Gardner,  in  charge 
of  the  stable — one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical horsemen  in  the  country  and 
formerly  barn-boss  for  Slack's  Gro- 
cery— that  he  has  not  lost  a  horse  in 
the  Pound  service,  and  that  they  are 
well  and  hardy  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  seen  their  best  years  and  are 
still  doing  heavy  w'ork.  These  horses 
are  an  object  lesson  in  efficiency, 
economy  and  humanity  of  good  care. 
They  offer  convincing  proof  that 
horses  may  work  hard  and  continu- 
ously for  many  years  and  remain  in  fit 
condition  if  given  proper  care  and 
consideration. 

As  the  work  these  horses  are  doing 
at  the  present  time  is  little  less  hard, 
if  any,  than  that  in  the  patrol  service, 
it  will  seem  a  joyful  emancipation 
when  the  ordered  autos  are  ready  to 
relieve  the  faithful  beasts.  The  horse 
has  not  lost  his  value — he  will  always 
have  his  place  in  the  work-a-day  a'-«d 
pleasure    world,    and    the    time    will 


never  come  when  he  will  cease  to  be 
both  a  necessity  and  a  luxury — but  the 
time  has  come  when  the  gasoline-pro- 
pelled vehicle  should  relieve  him  from 
the  burden  of  heavy  loads  and  long 
trips. 

The  star  inmate  of  the  dog  pound  is 
a  distinguished  and  much  traveled  for- 
eigner— a  German  Shepherd  dog.  Her 
name  is  Queen.  She  is  not  a  boarder, 
a  prisoner  nor  a  dog  condemned  to 
die,  but  a  costly  importation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Chicago  police 
service.  She  is  just  three  months  old 
and  the  most  winsome  and  galumph- 
ing pup  that  ever  crossed  the  briny 
deep  to  "land"  in  a  dog  pound.  She 
is  to  be  trained  for  the  police  service, 
for  use  in  emergency  cases  in  trailing 
and  capturing  escaped  criminals.  She 
had  better  frolic  while  she  may,  be- 
cause the  first  thing  she  knows  she 
will  be  old  enough  to  go  into  training, 
for  her  official  duty,  and  then  life  will 
have  begun  for  her  in  earnest. 

The  training  will  consist  of  a  "stiff" 
course  of  "Gersbach  Instruction," — 
which,  according  to  the  Police-Dog 
Training  School  "cur-riculum,"  in- 
cludes lessons  in  Line  Breaking  and 
Obedience,  Retrieving,  Taking  Hur- 
dles, Retrieving  Buried  Articles. 
Guarding  Property,  Tongue  Giving. 
Skirmishing.  Trailing,  Detecting  Clues 
to  Crime,  Curing  Gvm-shyness,  Man- 
training  (in  eight  grades).  Searching 
in  the  Open,  Water  Work  (in  five 
grades).  Trailing  on  Weather-beaten 
Tracks,  Picking  and  Detecting.  Sus- 
pects. 

We  would  suggest  that  when  Queen 
has  graduated  from  this  primary  and 
normal  course  and  entered  upon  the 
field  of  her  police  labors,  that  she  be 
called  Miss  Shirlev  Holmes. 
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CASES  INVESTIGATED  BY  SOCIETY  FROM  JULY  1st 
TO  JULY  29th,1912 

CHILDKEN. 
ABANDONING: 

1  Child   abaudoned  in   Ohio.     Father  located   iu   Chicago.     Awaiting  action  from 

Ohio. 
1  "Wife    and    7    children    at    Covington,    Kentucky.      Father    located    in    Chicago, 
drinking  heavily   and  went   hack   to  Kentucky.     Complaint   came  from  Kenton 
County  Humane  Society,  Kentucky. 
1  Woman,  about  to  have  a  child,  is  deserted  by  husband  who  cannot  be  located. 
County  Agent  and  United  Charities  both  asked  to  care  for  woman. 

BEATING  AND  ABUSING  children  under  14  years  of  age: 
16  boys. 

9  girls. 

An  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  eases  may  be  had  from  the  following: 

In  one  case  boy  had  hit  his  head  against  a  table  to  avoid  a  slap  and  scarred  his 

face.     Going  to  school  with  this  sear  on  his  face  gave  rise  to  the  complaints. 

Mother  a  drinking  woman   continually  beat  her   12  year   old   boy,  but   stopped 

after  a  Humane  Officer  cautioned  her. 

Beating  and  abusing  a  sick  girl,  11  years  old.     Mother  denied  the  charge,  but 

was  cautioned. 

Beating  girl,  ti  3-ears  old,  with  a  knotted  towel  by  father  who  claimed  girl  had 

misbehaved.     Girl  slightly  marked.     Father  severely  reprimanded. 

Tying  children  to  furniture  with  ropes,  etc.     Not  enough  cruelty  to  prosecute. 

Beating  boy,  12  years  old,  with  a  ruler.     School  teacher  cautioned  by  Humane 

Officer  and  reprimanded  by  principal  of  school. 

Beating  boy,   6  years  old,   over  head   and   face   leaving   scars,  "even   for  good 

cause,"  as  uncle  and  aunt  claimed,  is  a  violation  of  law.     They  are  cautioned. 

The  punishment   is   too   severe. 

Boy,  o  years  old,  incorrigible.     Mother  transferred  him  to  an  uncle's  care. 

2  children  abused  by  parents.     Parents  cautioned. 

Beating  boys,  7  and  11  years  old,  with  a  rawhide  whip.     Father  cautioned. 

Boy,  5  years  old,  beaten  by  mother.     Mother  cautioned. 

Complaint  was  made  to   the   Society  that   a   young  girl  was  beaten   so   cruelly 

that    she    became    crazy   and    committed    suicide    by    taking    carbolic    acid,   but 

nothing  to  substantiate  this  story  could  be  found. 

Beating  children,  12  years  old  and  iinder,  with  a  strap.     Mother  cautioned. 

Beating  an  adopted  girl,  4  years  old.     Foster  mother  cautioned. 

Mother  drinking  and  beating  children  is  cautioned  and  made  to  clean  up  home. 

Mother  beating  girl,  9  years  old.     Cautioned. 

Beating  and  abusing  girl,  11  years  old.     Whereabouts  of  father  and  mother  not 

known.     The  girl  is  inclined  to  be  wayward  and  the  woman  in  whose  custody 

she  is  desires  to  correct  her.     She  is  cautioned. 

Mother  beating  and  using  bad  language  to  correct  young  children.     Mother  is 

cautioned  by  Humane  Officer. 

Punishing  children  by  making  them  kneel  on  beans  on  the  floor.    Mother  claimed 

they  were  inclined  to  steal  and  she  wished  to  correct  them.     Cautioned. 

Mother  of  three  children,  10,  8  and  6  years  old,  keeps  a  saloon  which  children 

are  allowed  to  frequent.     The  mother  herself  drinks,  dances  and  carouses  with 

the  patrons.      Children   are   beaten.      Mother  shows  the   materual   instinct  later 

and  offers  to  give  up  the  saloon  to  retain  the  custody  of  her  children. 

1  complaint  from  the  McDonough  County  Humane  Society  reporting  an  extraor- 
dinary case  lately  engasring  the  attention  of  the  Society.  A  woman  having 
spells  of  madness  cruelly  beat  her  children  with  clubs  and  swore  at  them. 
At  other  times  she  was  in  a  diabolical  state  of  mind  and  a  inenace  to  the  com- 
munity, while  at  other  periods  she  was  rational  and  very  pleasant.  She  was 
found  insane  and  sent  to  Bartonville  Asylum.  She  had  four  children,  9,  7,  4  and 
2  years  old. 

1  complaint  about  a  woman,  a  widow,  having  no  minor  children  of  her  own  boards 
4  young  children,  of  whom  Sarah,  3i/^   years,  and  Mary,  2%  years,  are  sisters. 
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Father  of  tbese  2  children  is  dead.  The  mother  is  a  paralytic  aud  denieuted. 
She  is  in  a  hos])ital.  These  children  are  sub-normal.  It  was  charged  by 
neighbors  that  the  younger  child,  Mary,  was  beaten  into  convulsions.  She 
is  a  trail  little  thing,  almost  a  skeleton,  and  her  head  and  body  showed  marks 
of  abuse.  On  her  back  was  a  large  bruise,  (i  inches  by  3Vj  inches.  Her  face 
was  bruised  and  also  her  head.  When  examined  by  the  Humane  Othcer  she  was 
lying  on  a  bed  trembling  and  could  not  speak.  Her  sister  Sarah  had  diseolora- 
tions  on  her  forehead.  The  woman  received  $3.50  each  for  board.  There  were 
two  other  children,  4  years  and  2  years  of  age.  These  children  were  placed 
with  this  woman  through  a  Home  Finding  Association.  A  doctor  was  called 
by  neighbors  at  the  time  of  alleged  beating.  He  found  the  child  bleeding  at 
the  mouth  and  her  back  liruised.  The  Avoman  said  child  had  a  convulsion  and 
she  put  a  knife  l)etween  its  teeth  to  open  them  and  the  bruises  were  caused 
while  placing  child  in  a  bath  at  the  time.  The  woman  herself  was  in  a  nervous 
state,  the  doctor  said,  and  the  Otiicer  was  convinced  that  she  was  unfit  to  have 
charge  of  children.  The  Home  Finding  Association  was  notified  and  the  chil- 
dren were  all  taken  away.  Sarah  and  Mary  were  sent  to  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  for  treatment  and  the  other  children  are  l)eing  held  until  a  proper  home 
can  be  found  for  them.  The  Avoman  herself  was  in  such  a  state  that  she  had  to 
be  sent  to  the  hospital  also  (64-773). 
1  complaint  about  a  l)oy,  12  years  old,  Ijeaten  and  badly  marked  with  strap,  2 
inches  wide,  12  inches  long  and  %  incii  thick.  This  was  done  in  an  institution 
by  the  superintendent  who  claimed  the  1)oy  was  a  criminal  by  nature  and 
would  steal  anything.  In  this  institution  there  were  4(i  children  from  13  years 
down  to  1  year.  It  is  (daimed  that  it  is  necessary  to  puuisii  children  in  all 
institutions  and  a  great  variety  of  ]>unishnient  exists.  Chastisement  by  beating 
with  an  instrument  of  any  kind — whicdi  is  an  instrument  of  torture — should 
be  done  only  by  ])ersons  teini)eramentally  al)le  to  do  so  without  allowing  their 
feelings  to  get  away  with  their  reason.  There  are  few  men  or  women  who  can 
be  trusted  to  do  the  work  of  ]»unishing  children.  The  mother  complained  in 
this   case   and   the   superintendent   was   cautioned. 

FAILING  TO  PKOVIDE  for  and  support  children: 

1  Mother  failing  to  proAude  for  3  young  children  but  anxious  to  do  so.  The 
ilome  for  the  Friendless  took  two  children  and  private  parties  took  one 
temporarily,  while  the  mother  goes  to  Avork  to  [trovide  a  home  for  them. 

1  A  mother  liA'ing  in  Cincinnati  folloAvs  divorced  husband  to  C!hicago  to  collect 
alimony  for  support  of  child.  She  locates  hira  working  as  bell  boy  in  a  hotel 
and  with  aid  of  Society  an  agreement  to  pay  .$2.50  per  week  is  reached. 

1  Father  fails  to  proA'ide  for  wife  and  2  children.     Warrant  issued  for  his  arrest. 

1  Father  drinks  aud  Avill  not  Avork.  The  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  9  young 
children.  Mother  Avorks  and  supports  family.  Does  not  Avant  husband  prose- 
cuted and  talking  is  of  no  aA'ail. 

4  Father  drinks  and  fails  to  proAide  for  wife  and  5  young  children.  Cautioned 
and  given  one  more  chance  on  his  promise  to  do  better  and  go  to  work. 

1  Father  leaves  wife  and  9-year-oId  girl  stranded  in  a  hotel  in  Chicago.  He  is 
acting  somewhere   on  the   coast.     Los  Angeles  Society  notified. 

1  For  abusing  girl  11  years  old,  and  not  proAdding  properly  for  her.  Child  is 
taken  aAvay  and  placed  Avith  relatiA^es.  Mother  found  to  be  insane  and  sent 
to   Elgin  Insane   Asylum. 

1  Father  does  not  provide  for  family  aud  stepmother  abuses  children.  Both 
cautioned.     On   second   A'isit  great   imjn-OAement  shown. 

1  Failing  to  jTovide  for  adopted  girl  baby.     Foster  mother  cautioned. 

1  Failing  to  x)rovide  for  Avife  and  children  properly.     Father  cautioned. 

1  Failing  to  support  wife  and  girl,  8  years  old.  Husband  had  deserted  and  could 
not  be  found  and  wife  Avent  to  home  of  parents. 

1  Husband  earns   $2.00   per   day  but   fails  to  give   his   wife  any  of   it,  excepting 

50  cents  on  rare  occasions.     The  wife  has  to  work  and   earn  what  money  she 

needs.      There    are    three    children    in    the    family.      In    all    other    respects    the 

husband   is   a   good  man   and  Avoi'ks   cA'cry   day.      Wife   afraid   to   have   Society 

^  take  action. 

'  1  Eoy    20    years    old    refuses    to    Avork    and    help    support    family.      Cautioned    by 

Humane    Officer.      Goes  to   Avork. 
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1  Neglecting  to  properly  care  for  baby.  Mother  is  cautione.l  for  the  second 
time.     Given   one  more   chance. 

1  Baby  not  properly  cared  for.     Sent  to  Foundling's  Home. 

1  Mother  going  out  and  leaving  laby  without  care.     Cautioned. 

1  Mother  going  out  at  night  and  neglecting  to  care  for  3  young  children.  Cau- 
tioned. 

1  Four  sick  children  neglected.     Notified  County  Agent  who  took  the  case. 

1  Child,  11  years  old,  neglected  by  mother.  Child  placed  in  care  of  Probation 
Officer. 

1  Child,  1  year  old,  sick  and  neglected,  dies  from  lack  of  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment. Child  had  .just  died  when  Officer  arrived.  The  information  came  anony- 
mousl_y  and  the  Officer  could  not  get  satisfactory  information  from  the  doctor 
and  others. 

1  Mother  drinks,  is  dissolute  in  her  habits  and  neglects  3  young  children.  Cau- 
tioned twice.     One  more  chance  given. 

2  Women  partially  demented.  Neglected  by  their  husbands.  Husbands  cautioned 
ty  Humane  Officer.     Women  sent  to  a  sanitarium. 

1  Mother  neglecting  girl  2%  years  old  is  cautioned  and  on  a  second  visit  con- 
ditions are  found  to  be  improved. 

1  Mother  goes  off  on  a  vacation  leaving  sick  child,  2  years  old.     Child  cared  for. 

1  Mother  neglecting  to  keep  children  from  running  streets  while  family  quaran- 
tined on   account  of  diphtheria.     Mother  cautioned. 

1  Girl  15  years  old  taken  from  an  (Jrphan  Asylum  allowed  to  run  streets  while 
foster  mother  is  sick  and  unable  to  care  for  her.  Girl  is  sent  back  to  Orphan 
Asylum. 

1  Children  found  to  ])e  sit-k,  suffering  from  scarlet  fever.  Health  Department 
took  charge  of  case. 

WIPE  BEATING: 

1  Man;    not  prosecuted  at  request  of  wife. 

1  The  cause  of  this  case  was  waywardness  on  the  part  of  the  wife  and  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  husband.     The  wife  had  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital. 

3  Man  gets  intoxicated  and  l)eats  wife.  She  does  not  want  hi)n  prosecuted  and 
he  is  cautioned. 

COMPLAINTS  MADE  and  no  .iust  cause  found: 

1  Beating  and  abusing  3  young  children,  one  a  cripple.  Made  anonymously 
against  parents. 

1  Abusing  step-child,  (5  years  old,  l)y  step-mother.  Child  fnnnd  healthy,  well 
clothed,  clean  and  hapj^y.     Complaint  made  anonymously. 

1  Neighbors  complain  that  step-mother  abuses  boy,  14  years  obi,  not  giving  him 
suffi''ieiit  or  proper  food.  The  boy  is  inclined  to  rebel  against  the  step-mother's 
rule  and  the  neighbors  encourage  him.  Boy  cautioned  and  interfering  neighbors 
threatened  with  prosecution  by  Humane  Officer.     Boy  was  well   cared  for. 

1  Aunt  abusing  girl,  13  years  old,  in  her  care  and  custotly.  < 'omplaint  made 
anonymously.     Girl  found  to  be  well   cared  for. 

1  Abusing  adopted  girl,  13  years  old,  by  foster  parents.  Complaint  made  anony- 
mously.    Girl  found  well  cared  for  and  not  abused. 

1  Neglecting  child,  1  year  old,  by  mother.  Because  child  fried  all  the  time 
neglect  was  presumed.     But  there  was  no  neglect.    Complaint  made  by  neighbors. 

1  Young  children  cry  and  it  gets  on  a  woman's  nerves.  She  complains  to  the 
Society  that  they  are  abused,  but  no  abuse  is  found. 

1  Mother  abuses  and  neglects  girl,  12  years  old.  The  complainant  in  this  case 
wanted  girl  to  live  with  her  but  mother  objected.  Girl  was  not  abused  or 
neglected.  C^omplaints  are  freqiiently  made  with  some  motive  such  as  in  this 
case.  A  mother  must  be  very  indifferent  and  neglectful  before  she  can  be 
deprived  of  the  custody  and  care  of  her  child,  and  it  must  be  proved  beyond 
any  reasonable  d.uilit  that  she  is  so.  This  sort  of  thing  has  a  tendency  at  times 
to  create  dissatisfaction  with  home  conditions  and  is  destructive. 

1  A  father  struck  boy,  12  years  old,  with  an  iron  rail.  Complaint  made  anony- 
mously.    Could  not  find  child  or  father  or  any  trace  of  case. 

1  Father  and  mother  are  divorced  for  his  habitual  intoxication  and  non-support. 
Mother  gets  custody  of   child.     Father  wants  child   and   makes   charges   against 
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the   mother    which   are    found   to    be   uutrue.      Child    getting   proper   care    from 
I  mother. 

1  A  house-keeper  having  care   of  four  young  children  leaves   home  and   neglects 

children.     Complaint  made  anonymously  and  found  to  be  untrue. 
1  Beating  children  cruelly.     Complaint  made  anonymously  and  found  not  true. 
1  Abusing  wife  and  baby.     Complaint  made  anonymously  and  found  not  true. 

NEIGHBOKHOOD   QUAERELS,   commonly  called  "CLOTHES-LINE   ROWS": 

1  A  complaint  being  made  that  a  boj^,  7  years  old,  is  cruelly  beaten,  an  investi- 
gation   disclosed    that   a   fight    between    two   boys    spread    to    the    mothers    and 
families    of   the    contestants.      All    parties    are    cautioned    and   threatened   with 
arrest  for  disorderly  conduct   unless  jieace  and  tranquillity  tire  restored. 
1  A  clothes-line  row  between  two  families  subsides  after  visit  of  officer. 

1  girl,  16  years  old,  is  set  upon  and  beaten  while  passing  the  house  of  a  neighbor. 
This  involves  a  general  fight  between  the  children  of  both  families.  AH  taken 
to  the  Police  Station  and  then  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 

<:ONTRIBUTING  TO  DELINQUENCY  OK  DEPENDENCY  OF  CHILDREN. 

2  Father    drinks    and    uses    profane    and    threatening    language    before    children. 
]               Father  cautioned  by  Humane  Officer. 

1  Woman    drinks    and    neglects    her    three    young    children    who    are    becoming 

delinquent.     Father   is  a   good   provider.     Mother  threatened   and   will  be   sent 
"r  to  Martha  Washington  Home  unless  she  improves. 

1  Mother    drinking   and    neglecting   tw^o   young    children.      Very    slight    cause   for 

complaint.     Mother  cautioned. 
1  Giving  child,    7   years   old,   whisky.      A   warrant   is   out   for   the   arrest   of   this 

woman. 
1  Selling  liquor  to  minors.     Saloon  keeper  arrested.     Case  pending. 
1  A  girl,  17  years  old,  inclined  to  be  wa.yward  taken  from  custody  of  unfit  persons 

and  put  under  protection  of  Juvenile  Court. 

CHILDREN   SELLING,  PEDDLING  AND  BEGGING. 

Boy,  10  years  old,  sent  into  loop-district  to  sell  papers  from  G  A.  M.  to  8  F.  M. 
Boy  sent  home.  Found  that  father  had  a  good  business  and  that  there  was 
no  necessity  of  exploiting  boy.  Father  is  cautioned  and  on  second  A^sit  boy 
is  found  at  home. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CASES: 

1  Abusing  an  adopted  girl,  16  years  old.     Foster  mother  is  cautioned. 

1  Children   allowed    to    hang    around   nickel   shows   until   late   at    night.      Parents 

and  proprietor  of  show  cautioned. 
1  Child,  one   and   one-half  years  old,   knocked   down   by  vicious   dog  and  injured. 

Dog  sent  to  Pound  and  destroyed.     Child  not  seriously  injured. 
1    A  girl  found  intoxicated  sent  to  Martha  Washington  Home. 
1  A  girl,  18   years  old,  is  enticed   away  from  her  home   in   Minneapolis  by  three 

men  who  are  traced  to  Chicago  but  get  away  before  they  can  be  caught.     No 

trace  of  the  girl  has  as  yet  been  found. 
1  A   toy,   7  years   old,   is   impertinent   and   saucy  to   a   step-mother.      This   causes 

father  and  mother  to  separate.     Father  is  cautioned  to  discipline  the  boy,  which 

he  promises  to  do  and  the  family  is  reunited. 
1  Man   unable   to   work   on   account   of   sickness,   and   preying  upon   sympathy   of 

credulous  people  found  to  be  an  impostor  and  made  to  go  to  work. 
1  Children  not  allowed  to  play  in  yard  by  landlord.     Nothing  to  do  in  this  case 

but  take   children  where  they  can  play.     They  need  to  play  as  much  as  they 

do  to  eat  or  sleep. 
1  A  boy,  8  years  old,  found  to  be  feeble  minded  is  sent  to  the  Home  for  Feeble 

Minded  Children  at  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

OLD  PEOPLE: 

1  Daughter  and  grandchildren  abuse  an  old  lady.     All  are  cautioned. 

1  An  old  man  living  with  one  son  at  Chicago  wanted  to  go  and  live  with  another 

at   Kankakee,   Illinois,  but   was  prevented   from   doing  so   by  the   Chicago   son. 

A  Humane  Officer  helped  the  old  man  to  do  as  he  wished  and  cautioned  the  son. 
1  Complaint  made  that  an  old  lady  is  compelled  to  live  in  a  barn.    Found  that  she 
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lives  in  a   barn  of  her  own  free  will.     She  is  well  and  healthy  and  prefers  it 
to  living  in  the  house. 
1  Man  causing  annoyance  to  neighbors  by  "surcharging  the  air  with  deadly  gas" 
cautioned  and  the  nuisance  stopped. 

PROSECUTIONS: 

For  failing  to  work  and  provide  for  wife  and  two  young  children.  Father 
arrested  on  a  complaint  charging  him  with  contributing  to  dependency.  The 
case  was  continued  from  time  to  time.  Finally'  the  father  started  to  work  and 
gave  his  pay  envelope  to  the  wife.  The  case  was  dismissed  by  Judge  Gemmill. 
Prosecution  64-326. 

For  beating  a  boy  five  j^ears  old.  Father  arrested.  Judge  Dicker  continued 
case  for  some  time  during  which  time  father  was  on  probation.  Being  repentant 
and  good  to  the  boy,  the  case  was  dismissed.  Prosecution  64-522. 
For  criminal  assault  on  girl,  9  years  old,  changed  to  disorderly  conduct  on 
account  of  lack  of  evidence  and  defendant  sent  to  House  of  Correction.  Prose- 
cution 64-76S. 

For  drinking  and  beating  his  wufe,  a  man  was  arrested,  fined  $50.00  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction.  He  was  there  just  one  month  when  "friend  wife" 
got  him  out  by  paying  part  of  the  fine.  He  then  deserted  his  family  and  fre- 
quented saloons,  spending  all  he  earned  for  drink.  There  are  four  children  in 
the  family,  ranging  in  age  from  15  years  to  8  years.  The  father  was  located 
by  a  Humane  Officer  and  taken  into  the  Court  of  Domestic  Eelations  and  ordered 
by  Judge  Gemmill  to  pay  .$6.00  per  week  into  court  for  support  of  family  or  go 
back  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  longer  term.  Prosecution  64-698. 
Man,  51  years  old,  had  not  earned  any  money  for  past  five  years.  He  has  a 
good  education  and  is  a  tall,  strong  able  bodied  man.  There  are  nine  children 
in  the  family,  ranging  in  age  from  20  years  to  2  years.  The  two  eldest  children 
could  not  stand  father's  conduct  and  abusive  language.  Mother  did  not  want 
to  have  him  arrested.  Officer  Dean  swore  to  a  complaint  and  man  was  arrested 
at  request  of  children  who  were  tired  and  weary  of  being  patient  while  their 
father  was  growing  worse  instead  of  better.  Judge  Gemmill,  sitting  in  the 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  failing  to  get  any  extenuating  reason  from  the 
father  for  his  failure  and  disinclination  to  work,  sent  him  to  the  House  of 
Correction  for  thirty  days.  Prosecution  64-586.  For  this  large  family  the  only 
wage  earner  was  a  girl,  17  years  old,  who  earned  .$11.00  per  week.  The  father 
said  "$11.00  a  week  would  go  around  if  they  did  not  buy  clothes." 
Father  and  step-mother  neglecting  three-year-old  boj'.  Leave  boy  at  home 
alone  and  uncared  for.  Father  brought  boy  to  office  after  visit  of  Humane 
Officer  and  said  he  did  not  want  him.  Boy  was  taken  by  Society  and  placed 
in  the  Juvenile  Home  and  .Juvenile  Court  gives  boy  back  to  father  with  instruc- 
tions regarding  his  parental  duty.     Prosecution  64-675. 

A  man  was  arrested  for  drinking  and  disorderly  conduct  and  failing  to  provide 
for  his  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  6  children.  It  was  found  to  be  a  case 
of  spite  work  on  the  part  of  neighbors  and  the  Judge  discharged  the  man. 
Prosecution  65-4. 

For  criminal  offense  against   children.     Pending.     Prosecution  65-18. 
A  man  who   did  not  sujijiort  his  family  but  allowed   the   privilege  of  doing  so 
to  his  wife,  was  arrested  and  rather  than  go  to   the  Bridewell   went  to  work. 
Prosecution  04-465. 

Wife  complained  that  her  husband  was  a  hard  drinker  and  gambler  and 
threatoied  her,  carrying  a  loaded  revolver  all  the  time.  She  was  crazed  with 
fear  and  wanted  something  done.  Husband  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
disorderly  conduct.  Judge  Heap  gave  him  a  little  advice  and  a  chance  to 
do  better,  which  he  is  doing.  The  case  was  dismissed.  Prosecution  64-708. 
For  kicking  his  wife  and  breaking  her  ribs,  a  man  w^as  arrested  for  assault 
and  fined  onlv  $25.00  and  costs  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction.  Prosecu- 
tion 64-781. 

For  criminal  ofcense  in  connection  with  a  girl  10  years  old,  father  is  arrested 
and  held  to  the  Criminal  Court  under  $3500  bond.  The  girl  is  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  A  sister  was  sent  to  her  grandparents.  The 
girl  will  be  held  at  the  Detention  Home  until  after  the  trial  of  the  father. 
There  is  always  danger  that  the  girl's  evidence  will  be  changed  before  the 
trial  if  access  to  her  is  allowed.     Prosecution  64-729. 
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FROM  JULY    1st  TO  JULY  29th,   1912 

ANIMALS. 
HORSES: 

"Abandoning-  any  old,  maimed,  infirm,  sick  or  disabled   animal." 
1  On  street,  abandoned  and  suiferiug;  liumanely  destroyed. 

' '  Cruelly  beating,  torturing,  tormenting. ' ' 
1  Abusing  horses  hauling  material;   drivers  cautioned. 
1  Abusing  horses  at  excavations;  drivers  cautioned. 

5  Abusing  delivery  horses  by  boy  drivers;  owners  cautioned. 

1  Abusing    horses    on    laundry    wagons;    proprietor    notified.      He    called    all    his 

drivers  together  and  cautioned  them. 
1  Abusing  horse  used  on  hoisting  machine;  owner  cautioned. 
8  Beaten  and  abused.     Owners  notified  and  cautioned. 

3  Beaten;  owner  notified  and  drivers  discharged. 

4  Beating.  See  prosecution,  post.  (1)  An  old  worn  out  horse;  (2)  over  head 
with  butt  end  of  whip;  (3)  to  death;  (4)  with  a  chain  until  it  fell,  guilty 
party  not   yet   found. 

1  Beating  and  kicking  horse;  driver  uot  yet  found. 

1  Beating  over  head  with  a  beer  can;  driver  ran  away  and  not  yet  found. 
1  Beating  and  wrapping  wire  around  horse's  tongue.     See  Prosecution,  post. 
1  Whipping  horses  to  siiow  them  off  for  purposes  of  sale.     Sellers  cautioned. 
"Overloading,    overdriving,    overworking. 

6  Ovei loading;  owners  cautioned. 
3  Overdriving;   driver  cautioned. 

1  Overworking;  owner  cautioned. 

A  complaint  made  June  26,  1912,  that  2-horse  teams  were  hauling  6  and  7  tons 
and  3-horse  teams  were  hauling  10  and  11  tons  for  a  paper  concern.  Officer 
Brayne  from  time  to  time  examined  the  loads  hauled  to  and  from  this  place. 
Sixteen  2-horse  teams  and  two  '3-horse  teams  were  found  to  be  not  overloaded 
— the  doubles  loading  four  tons  and  the  3-horse  teams  five  tons.  There  were 
several  prosecutions  for  overloading  last  March,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  an  improvement  at  this  place,  and  we  are  informed  that  one  teaming 
company  lost  the  hauling  because  it  refused  to  haul  their  heavy  loads. 
"Cruelly  working  any  old,  maimed,  infirm,  sick  or  disabled  animal." 

19  Lame,  from  injured  ankle,  corns,  picking  up  nails,  foundered,  etc.;  laid  up  and 
owners  cautioned.  In  all  these  cases  otEeer  compels  treatment  to  be  given. 
Sometimes  they  are  sent  to  the  country.     Also  see  prosecutions,  post. 

19  With  sore  shoulders,  sore  backs,  etc.,  being  worked.  In  some  cases  these  sores 
are  the  result  of  neglect  and  in  some  cases  the  collar,  saddle  or  other  part  of 
harness  presses  upon  and  irritates  the  sore.  Where  horses  are  laid  up,  officers 
compel  treatment,  and  in  cases  showing  carelessness  and  gross  neglect,  owners, 
drivers,  etc.,  are  all  prosecuted.  In  many  cases  an  adjustment  of  the  harness 
so  as  to  relieve  pressure  against  any  sore  spot  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
animal   from   suffering  or  pain. 

2  Ill-fitting  harness;  adjusted. 

26     Unfit  for  service  by  reason  of  being  old  and  blind,  weak  and  infirm.     These 
horses  are  laid  up  and  sometimes  allowed  to  do  light  work;    sometimes  are  sent 
to  the  country  and  sometimes  are  humanely  destroyed.     Owners  when  cautioned 
not  to  work  these  animals  are  prosecuted  for  a  second  offense. 
"Failing  to  provide  any  animal  with  proper  food,  drink,  shelter  or  air." 

2  Barns  cleaned  up  and  put  in  sanitary  condition. 

7  Failing  to  provide  feed  and  water  for  horses. 

1  Failing  to  protect  horse  from  flies;  owner  cautioned.  ^ 

4  Failing  to  provide  veterinary  care  for  4  horses  having  "Stock  Yards  Fever." 
This  is  a  distemper — sort  of  influenza — a  germ  disease  and  contagious.  It  is 
caused  by  bad  water  or  insanitary  ccmditions.  This  barn  was  whitewashed 
and  put  in  sanitary  condition  throughout.     Three  horses  died. 

4  Failing  to  provide  veterinary  care  or  proper  treatment  for  sick  animals.  The 
officers  in  these  cases  request  that  proper  treatment  be  given  and  follow  up  the 
request  with  as  many  visits  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  to  insure  proper 
treatment.     Prosecutions  are  used  to  force   compliance  whenever  necessary. 

6  Horses  sick  on  the  street;  helped. 
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1  Horse  suflferiug  from  shoo  boil;  ]jii(i  up  and  yent  out  on  i)ast\irt'  after  owner 
was  cautioned. 

8  Heat  prostration.  In  these  cases  veterinary  attention  is  needed  and  the  owner 
is  urged  to  procure  sucli  treatment  j)rompt]y.  In  the  meantime  the  horse  is 
sheltered  and  looked  after  and  a  stimulant  is  usually  given  by  the  veterinary. 
In  some  cases  the  horse  is  picked  up  by  ambulance  and  taken  to  a  hospital. 
Sometimes  horses  are  crazed  by  the  lieat.  A  horse  blind  in  both  eyes,  after 
getting  on  his  feet,  walked  through  a  plate  glass  window  into  a  pool  room, 
injuring  his  spine  and  had  to  be  destroyed. 

1  Letting  horse  stand  on  street  for  an  unnecessary  length  of  time. 

1  Letting  horses  stand  in  sun;  driver  in  this  case  had  been  arrested  and  taken 
oft'  wagon  to  the  station.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  poor  animals.  The 
driver  was  not  to  blame. 

'2  Veterinary  treatment  jirovided   foi'  sick  horses   on  street. 
"Humanely  destroyed." 

9  Sick  on  the  street  or  in  barns  and  destroyed  at  owners'  request  to  prevent 
suffering  and  pain. 

3  Overcome  w^ith  heat  and  went  wild. 

4  Struck  by  street  car   (leg  broken  or  otherwise  injured). 

2  Sick  and  neglected;  destroyed  b.y  humane  officer  without  owners'  consent.  In 
these  cases  it  is  the  usual  ])ractice  to  call  a  veterinary  and  if  he  finds  the 
animal  cannot  recover  for  any  useful  purpose  and  is  suffering,  the  horse  is 
destroyed  regardless  of  the  owner  who  oftentimes  cannot  be  found.  There  is 
no  jjower  or  authority,  however,  vested  in  any  police  officer  or  humane  officer 
to  destroy  a  horse  or  other  useful  domestic  animal  of  his  own  volition  or  on 
his  mere  desire  to  do  so,  even  if  in  his  opinion  it  ought  to  be  done.  That  is 
the  reason  why  police  officers  do  not  care  to  destroy  animals  of  value  and  call 
on  the  Humane  Society  to  do  that  work. 

5  Horses  burned  in  a  fire;  destroyed.  On  June  16th,  Captain  of  Company  No.  6, 
lire  Department,  reported  a  number  of  horses  burned  in  a  fire  at  31st  Street 
and  Shields  Avenue.  Officer  Brayne,  at  5  A.  M.,  went  to  this  barn  and  found 
10  horses  lying  smothered  in  the  stalls — one,  almost  dead,  he  destroyed.  He 
immediately  sent  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  looked  around  for  the  owner 
to  get  his  consent  to  destroy  some  of  the  other  horses,  and  later  4  more  were 
destroyed.     The  others   all  recovered. 

1  heat  prostration;  past  recovery  and,  on  advice  of  veterinary  and  consent  of 
owner,  was  destroyed. 

2  horses  unfit  for  service  destroyed  at  request  of  owner  after  having  been  placed 
in  a  hospital. 

1  horse  slightly  burned  by  firt.  Horse  under  care  and  treatment  of  veterinary 
surgeon.  Owner  wanted  horse  destroyed  to  get  insurance,  but  officer  declined  to 
do  so.     Horse  could  recover  and  was  not  suffering  much  pain. 

GENERAL  WOEK: 

34  horses  examined  at  excavations. 

July  18,  Officers  Brayne  and  Dean  visited  Randolph  Street  Horse  Market  and 
examined  125  horses.  Seven  persons  cautioned  for  abuse  to  horses  ip  showing 
them  off  for  sale.     No  horses  found  that  should  be  condemned. 

HORSE  TRADING  CASES: 

As  a  rule,  horses  bought  and  found  unsound  or  not  as  represented,  should  be 
returned  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  worked.  Keeping  a  horse  three  weeks  and 
working  it  every  day  and  then  taking  it  back  to  the  seller  and  demanding 
the  price  paid  is  not  regarded  favorably  by  the  courts  or  the  Society. 
"A  horse  shark  keeps  two  horses,  apparently  fine  horses,  and  has  a  fine  appear- 
ing cheap  harness.  The  horses  are  known  as  bulls,  or  horses  without  the 
required  amount  of  brains  and  sometimes  refuse  to  work,  if  they  can  be  driven 
at  all.  The  method  used  to  make  money  selling  these  horses  is  to  make  an 
impression  on  an  innocent  ])urchaser  and  make  a  sale,  after  which  various 
people  will  appear  and  intercept  the  purchaser,  proving  to  him  the  horses  are 
of  no  value  and  buy  them  for  the  original  owner  at  half  iirice.  They  are  sold 
and  sold  over  and  over  again." 
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HORSES  AT  EVANSTON: 

At  Evanston,  a  barn  eoutainiiig  five  horses  was  exaiiiiued  in  co-operation  with 
the  Evanston  Health  Department  on  complaint  of  the  Evanston  Humane  Society. 
Barn  found  to  be  sanitary  and  four  horses  in  good  condition.  One  with  sore 
back  was  laid  up  temporaril}-. 

Sergeant  Best  of  the  Evanston  Police  force  called  Society's  attention  to  a  horse 
suffering  from  a  quittor.     With  the  co-operation  of  the  President  of  the  Evan- 
ston Humane  Society,  a  veterinary  surgeon  was  sent  to  treat  the  horse. 
A  complaint  for  failing  to  provide  horses  with  proper  shelter  was  made  to  the 
Evanston  Humane  Society.     On  examination  no  cruelty  was  found. 

DOGS: 

3  cruelly  beating  and  abusing  dogs  for  various  reasons,  \\/..:    to  keep  from  bark- 
ing;   beating  over  head  with  hammer  for  being  vicious. 
1  cruelly  kicking  and  beating  dog  by  dog  catcher.     Self  defense  as  a  justification 

claimed  by  the  dog  catcher. 
1  cruelly  jerking  dog  on  chain;    cautioned. 

1  home  found  for  dog. 

10  humanely   destroyed   on   account   of   being   injured,   diseased,   stray,   vicious   and 

unwanted  by  owners  who  wished  them  to  be  destroyed. 
3  injured  or  sick  dogs  cared  for. 

2  keeping  dogs  locked  up  in  buildings,  etc.     In  these  cases  the  dogs  were  relieved. 
16  keeping  dogs  tied  up  and  failing  to  give  them  food,  water  or  opportunity  to 

exercise.     In  these  cases  owners  were  cautioned  and  dogs  relieved. 
1  keeping  dog  tied  up  in  the  sun;    owner  compelled  to  give  dog  more  leeway  and 

place  it  in  the  shade. 
6  sent  to  the  Dog  Pound. 

3  cases  of  cruelly  killing  dogs  were  found  to  be  for  biting  a  milkman,  a  janitor 
and  children.  In  the  latter  case  a  fireman  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  children 
and  killed  the  dog. 

MULES: 

1  beating  mule  over  head  with  butt  end  of  whip;  driver  discharged.  See  prose- 
cution, post. 

1  beating  team  of  mules;  driver  arrested.  Complaining  witness  did  not  appear. 
See  prosecution,  post. 

1  unfit  for  service  and  suffering;    destroyed  at  owner's  request. 

GATS: 

6  homes  found  for  cats. 
27  humanely  destroyed  by  gas  for  being  sick,  diseased,  injured  or  unwanted. 

4  locked  up  in  buildings  and  abandoned;    released. 

6  used   in   large   mercantile   establishment   are   not   fed   or   watered.      Owners   are 

notified  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  cats.     They  are  useful  and  needed  and 

do  their  work  well. 
1  poisoning  case.     Evidence  not  sufficient  to  hold  party  suspected.     These  crimes 

are  always  done  secretly  and  it  is  difficult  to  connect  the  guilty  party  with  the 

act.     The  penalty  being  severe,  strict  proof  is  required. 

1  cat  up  a  tree  too  high  for  human  hands  to  reach,  as  usual  comes  down  after  the 
commotion  over  its  condition  has  subsided.  In  this  case  the  humane  officer's 
position  was  not  an  enviable  one.  There  was  no  way  of  rescuing  this  cat  except 
by  using  a  flying  machine  or  cutting  down  the  tree. 

2  cats  thrown  from  second  story  of  building;    cruelly  killed  by  owner. 
GHICKENS: 

Failing  to  provide  feed  and  water  for  40  chickens.  Owner  cautioned  and  con- 
ditions remedied. 

Overcrowding  in  coops.  Seventy-four  hens  taken  out  of  coop  and  placed  in 
small  open  space  20  feet  square.  Floor  covered  with  clean  sawdust  and  supplied 
with  plenty  of  feed  and  water. 

Officer  Dean  compelled  West  Side  dealers  to  remove  crates  of  chickens  from 
sidewalk  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  into  the  shade. 

ESKIMO  DOGS: 

The  8  Eskimo  dogs  owned  by  Mrs.  Estell  Mason  which  left  Nome,  Alaska, 
October  27th,  1908,  for  a  trip  around  the  world  and  scheduled  to  arrive  at  the 
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ItiternatioJjal  Exposition,  San  Fraucisco,  Califoruia,  not  later  thau  May  1st, 
1915,  are  now  at  Riverview  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois.  They  were  carefully  exam- 
ined and  found  to  be  in  good  condition  and  well  trained.  It  is  the  nature  of 
these  dogs  to  he  polite  and  sociable  only  when  they  are  in  harness;  when  the 
harness  is  removed  they  become,  presto  ehajige,  watchdogs  and  snarl  and  bite 
all  strangers  coming  near  them  or  their  sled. 
COWS: 

1  Cow,  emaciated  and  with  injured  foot.  Owner  cautioned  about  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  on  officer'  second  visit  conditions  are  found  much  improved. 

BIRDS: 

July  22nd.  Ofiicer  Nolan  examined  7  parrots,  40  canary  birds,  2  pigeons,  5  rabbits 
and  2  dogs  in  a  bird  store  at  721  E.  43rd  Street  and  found  the  cages  all  clean 
and  the  animals  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  proprietor  said  that  the  cages 
were  cleaned  every  day. 

ALLIGATORS: 

1  complaint  about  alligators  that  were  cruelly  treated  at  Amusement  Park.  On 
examination  2,000  more  or  less  were  found  in  six  tanks,  ranging  in  age  from 
one  year  old  arid  8  to  12  inches  in  length  up  to  full  grown  specimens.  Tanks 
were  found  to  be  clean  and  to  contain  plenty  of  fresh  water.  These  animals 
are  fed  with  fish  and  raw  Hamburger  steak  at  their  special  times  for  feeding. 
The  exhibit  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  one  and  fully  insured.  No  cruelty  could 
be  found. 

REARS: 

Keeping  4  bears  (2  of  them  being  cubs)  in  cages  too  small  for  them  and  expos- 
ing them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Conditions  are  remedied  and  owners  are 
cautioned. 

MON^KEYS: 

On  June  28th  Oiticer  Dean  questioned  an  Italian  organ  grinder  regarding  his 
"monk."  It  was  four  years  old  and  the  present  owner  had  had  it  for  a  year. 
It.  works  about  eight  hours  a  daj'  and  eats  most  of  the  time  and  he  gives  it 
plenty  of  water  and  does  not  overwork  it. 

Another  Italian  had  a  "monk"  five  or  six  years  old,  and  he  had  owned  it  for 
a  year.  It  cost  him  15  cents  a  day  to  keep  it  and  it  is  worked  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  and  eats  always  when  he  does.  Another  had  a  monk 
five  years  old  and  worked  it  eight  hours  a  day  and  its  food  cost  twenty  cents  a 
day.  It  is  said  "Monkeys  live  15  to  25  years  when  carried  with  hand  organs. 
They  die  much  sooner  when  confined  in  Zoological  Gardens  or  Menageries.  The 
kind  of  monkey  used  by  organ  grinders  is  known  as  the  ring  tailed  or  capucine 
monkey  which  comes  from  South  America.  They  are  imported  to  New  Orleans 
where  they  are  trained  by  Italians  and  sold  for  $50  and  sometimes  $100  each." 
The  same  authority  states:  "It  is  true  that  they  are  worked  long  hours,  but 
there  are  rests  in  between  because  the  owners  are  not  usually  of  a  class  that 
like  steady  Avork.  They  are  well  fed,  both  by  persons  whom  they  entertain  and 
by  their  owners,  and  they  are  seldom  abused,  because  they  are  too  valuable. 
It  looks  cruel  sometimes  to  see  them  going  about  the  streets  so  many  hours 
a*day,  but  on  a  comparison  of  longevity,  the  facts  are  in  favor  of  the  organ- 
grinder.  ' ' 

The  foregoing  defense  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Watson.  Nevertheless  the  treat- 
ment of  these  monkeys  is  being  closely  watched. 

All  Italian  and  other  organ-grinders  using  monkeys  are  being  warned  and 
watched. 

STREETS  FIXED: 

On  June  12th  a  horse  caught  its  foot  in  rails  at  street  crossing  at  Clinton  and 
Lake  Streets  and  breaking  its  fetlock  joint  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  place  in 
question  was  reported  to  the  city  and  the  street  crossing  fixed  and  made  safe. 
On  the  12th  Street  Viaduct  between  State  and  Clark  Streets,  there  were  three 
bad  spots  which  the  city  fixed  at  request  of  Society. 

PROSECUTIONS: 

Police  Officer  Cogney  of  the  21st  Precinct  Station  arrested  a  pedlar  for  peddling 
without  a  license.     His  horse  was  thin  and  blind  but   could  not  be  condemned 
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as  unfit  for  slow  work.  A  chain  was  used  for  a  belly  band  but  had  not  injured 
the  horse.  This  was  discarded  after  the  humane  officer  warned  the  pedlar.  He 
was  fined  $20.00  and  costs,  making  $23.00  in  all,  for  peddling  without  a  license. 
Prosecution  92-492. 

For  deliberately  and  brutally  beating  a  horse  to  death  in  Bureau  County,  two 
men  were  arrested  by  W.  I.  Kendall,  Special  Agent.  They  were  fined  each  $20.00 
and  costs — in  all  $54.75.  Failing  to  pay  fine,  defendants  were  committed  to 
County  Jail.  The  case  was  prosecuted  in  Spring  Valley.  Prosecution  92-456. 
For  working  a  team  of  horses,  both  lame  and  otherwise  in  poor  condition,  driver 
and  owner  were  arrested  and  Judge  Heap  of  the  Municipal  Court  discharged 
them  on  learning  horses  had  been  laid  up  for  treatment  and  would  not  be 
worked  until  well.    Prosecution  92-404. 

Mounted  Police  Officer  CNeil  arrested  the  owner  and  driver  of  a  fruit  wagon 
for  working  a  horse  with  sores  under  collar  and  saddle.  Sores  were  raw  and 
bleeding.  Judge  Beitler  imposed  a  fine  of  $5.00  and  costs — $11.50  in  all.  Prose- 
cution 92-405. 

Mounted  Police  Officer  Malloy  called  on  Society  to  examine  a  horse  he  stopped 
working  in  Loo]).  It  had  a  loathsome  disease.  The  owner  was  fined  $10.00  and 
costs — $1S.50  in  all  by  Judge  Caverly.  Health  Department  was  notified.  State's 
Veterinarian  Avas  also  notified.     Prosecution  92-410. 

For  beating  and  cruelly  treating  an  animal,  man  was  fined  $5.00  and  costs. 
Prosecution  92-442. 

For  beating  team  of  mules  a  driver  was  arrested  at  request  of  a  citizen  who 
witnessed  beating.  Humane  Officer  found  complaint  well  founded  and  driver 
admitted  the  beating  but  justified  it  by  saying  that  the  mules  were  stubborn 
and  he  wanted  the  mules  to  understand  that  he  was  master.  Complainant  was 
notified  to  appear  in  court  but  did  not  and  Judge  Hines  discharged  the  driver. 
Prosecution  91-805. 

June  2Sth,  1912,  Officer  iXolan  examined  0  horses  hauling  dirt  between  43rd  and 
44th  and  Forrestville  Avenues  preparing  for  street  paving  and  found  them  in 
good  condition  and  a  lead  team  was  being  used. 

A  woman  saw  a  driver  beating  a  horse  over  the  head  with  butt  end  of  whip. 
She  "yelled"  at  him.  He  "talked"  back.  Her  son-in-law  was  a  police  officer 
and  was  at  home.  She  ran  into  the  house,  got  her  son-in-law  and  he  arrested 
the  driver  and  notified  the  Humane  Society.  Judge  Heap  fined  him  $20.00  and 
costs.     Prosecution  92-522. 

For  working  a  horse  with  sore  shoulders  and  sore  neck,  driver  was  arrested  by 
Officer  Mike  Higgins  of  the  Stock  Yards  police  station  and  fined  $5.00  and 
costs,  $11.5(i  in  all,  by  Judge  Heap  at  the  Englewood  Police  Court.  Prosecution 
92-519. 

For  working  a  horse  with  sore  shoulder  on  an  express  wagon  at  Highland  Park, 
the  superintendent  was  fined  $5.00  and  costs  by  Justice  Boylan  for  sending 
horse  out  to  work.  Horse  sent  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Prosecution  92-486. 
Officer  Brayne  found  a  pedlar  lying  in  a  shed  drunk,  his  horse  starving.  The 
officer  got  feed  and  water  for  the  horse  and  took  the  owner  te  the  station.  He 
had  a  boy,  8  years  old,  with  him.  The  boy  was  taken  to  the  Juvenile  Court, 
paroled  to  a  Probation  Officer  and  placed  in  a  good  home.  The  father  was  fined 
.$15.00  by  Judge  Walker  and  sent  to  the  Bridewell.  A  home  was  also  found  for 
the  horse.     Prosecution  92-688. 

For  working  "killers"  (horses  condemned  as  unfit  for  service),  driver  was 
arrested  by  Police  Officer  Swartz.  Owner  was  arrested  by  Humane  Officer 
McCarthy. "  Owner  fined  $20.00  by  Judge  Dicker  at  Desplaines  Street  Station 
and  all  his  horses  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  at  once.  Prosecution  92-588. 
For  using  a  horse  which  was  very  lame  from  dislocated  stifle  joint,  and  having 
sore  shoulders,  to  haul  ice  and  ice  cream  to  a  picnic,  the  driver  was  arrested 
and  fined  $10.00  and  costs  by  Judge  Heap  at  the  Englewood  Police  Court. 
Prosecution  92-505. 

Lieutenant  Deuman  of  the  Mounted  Squadron  stopped  a  horse  suffering  with 
what  is  called  by  veterinary  surgeons  a  melanotic  tumor.  It  was  unsightly  and 
the  horse  was  removed  from  the  street  and  destroyed.  The  owner  was  fined 
.$3.00  and  costs  bv  Judge  Cottrell  at  the  Criminal  Court  Branch.  Prosecution 
92-512. 
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HONOR  FOR  THE  ARMY  MULE 

The  army  mule  has  distinguished 
himself.  He  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  the  automobile  to  determine  the 
jjest  means  of  transportation  for  pro- 
visions and  camp  supplies,  and  won 
out.  A  victory  for  mule  power  over 
motor  power  ! 

During,  the  recent  encampment  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  of  a  regiment  formed 
of  soldiers  from  Forts  Snelling,  Brady. 
Crook  and  Sheridan,  under  Colonel 
Getty,  a  practice  luarch  was  made  to 
Sparta,  Wisconsin ;  this  was  a  test  of 
human  endurance  and  a  trial  of  the 
Mule  vs.  Automobile  case.  The  men 
stood  the  march  well.  The  mule  teams 
and  automobiles,  laden  with  provisions, 
started  ofif  at  the  same  time  for  the 
same  point.  The  mules  arrived  over 
half  an  hour  before  the  autos  hove  in 
sight — the  old  story  of  the  tortoise  and 
the  hare.  This  contest  demonstrated 
that  while  autos  have  speed  and  ca- 
pacity, mules  are  slow  and  sure ;  in 
short,  that  a  team  of  mules  hitched  to 
an  army  wagon  is  the  best  "horseless 
carriage"  in  the  field. 

History  repeats  itself.  Thus  the 
common  mule  that  in  ancient  times 
was  want  to  draw  the  chariots  of  car- 
dinals and  other  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries, the  chosen  playmate  of  the  sons 
of  kings,  now,  after  long  years  of  ser- 
vice in  manv  lands  as  a  beast  of  bur- 


den, is  again  touching  the  high  mark 
of  public  favor.  The  fact  is,  the  mule 
has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by 
the  masses  but  the  elite  have  been  slow 
to  appreciate  his  value.  By  reason  of 
his  superior  sense  he  has  been  enabled 
to  bide  his  time  and  educate  the  public 
to  a  just  estimate  of  his  worth.  Long 
may  he  hold  his  own ! 
'T  am  the  Mule;  along  the  precipice's 

outer  edges 
I  walk  demurely,  stepping  surely 
Across  the  sli]:)pery  ledges 
Of  smooth,  worn  rock;  derisory  I  grin 
The    while    I    note    the    mental    state 

wherein 
Is  cast  mv  rider." 


CASE  AT  SHELBYVILLE 

Mrs.  Ella  Hamlin,  our  faithful  Spe- 
cial Agent  at  Shelbyville,  Illinois,  tells 
us  that  j\Ir.  Lafe  Tallman,  Police  Mag- 
istrate of  that  city,  is  very  much  in 
s}-mpathy  with  huiuane  work,  and  that 
he  is  doing  all  within  his  judicial 
power  to  educate  the  offenders  who 
come  before  him  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  rights  of  animals  and 
man's  duty  toward  them. 

A  recent  case  is  in  point :  A  farm 
hand  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  sworn 
out  by  Mr.  I.  L.  Killam,  his  employer, 
charged  with  cruelly  beating,  over- 
driving, and  overworking  a  horse  that 
had  been  given  him  to  work.  The 
horse  died.  When  brought  before 
Magistrate  Tallman,  defendant  denied 
having  overdriven  or  mistreated  the 
horse,  and  declared  that  he  had  only 
used  the  horse  to  haul  a  load  of  grain 
from  the  Killam  farm  to  the  town  of 
^^'estervelt  (two  and  one-half  miles 
distant)  and  to  haul  a  load  of  coal  on 
the  return  trip.  He  claimed  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  horse 
physically  that  caused  it  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  that  upon  the  application 
of  cold  water  on  its  head,  the  horse 
had  died. 
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Magistrate  Tallnian  lined  defendant 
$5.00  and  costs,  amounting  to  $13.50 
in  all.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Killam  and 
Magistrate  Tallman  this  farm  hand 
has  learned  to  respect  the  law  that  pro- 
tects animals. 


MEETING  AT  BELVIDERE 

On  July  i8th,  1912,  Mr.  Scott,  the 
secretary  of  this  Society,  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Boone  County  Humane 
Society  at  Belvidere,  Illinois,  which 
was  held  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  an  agent.  Mr.  A.  S.  T. 
Oglesby,  of  Rockford,  was  also  pres- 
ent. 

The  Boone  County  Society  has  been 
an  active  one  and  its  work  has  justi- 
fied its  existence.  Mr.  Jesse  F.  Han- 
nah, the  president,  has  given  gener- 
ously of  his  time  to  the  work  and  has 
investigated  many  cases  involving 
cruelty  to  children  and  animals.  He 
has  made  a  great  sacrifice  of  time — 
more  than  he  can  afford — and  his 
efforts  should  be  rewarded  as  well  as 
appreciated. 

Miss  Juliet  Sager,  the  secretary,  was 
the  originator  of  the  Society  and  has 
contributed  much  time,  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm to  the  work ;  by  means  of 
both  written  and  spoken  appeals  she 
has  created  much  sympathy  for  abused 
animals  and  has  roused  much  humane 
sentiment  in  Boone  County.  We  wish 
the  Society  no  greater  good  fortune 
than  the  continued  activity  of  its  presi- 
dent and  secretary. 


FOUNTAIN  REPAIRED 

The  fountain  at  Seventy-ninth  and 
Halsted  streets  which  was  put  out  of 
commission  some  time  ago  has  been  re- 
paired and  is  now  in  operation.  One 
of  the  wagons  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Ice  Company  ran  into  this  fountain, 
breaking,  the  connections  and  pipes. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  with  ^Mr. 


J.  P.  McKinley  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Ice  Company  and  the  company  paid 
$12.65  to  cover  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  fountain.  The  action  of  this  com- 
pany in  defraying  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  damage  done  by  one  of  its  drivers 
shows  the  right  spirit.  The  Society 
wishes  that  this  spirit  prevailed  gen- 
erally throughout  the  city. 


RECENT  ANNUAL  MEMBERS 

(Joinmonwealth  Edison  Co. 

W.  B.  Carlisle. 

John   M.   Carlsou. 

F.  O.  Campe. 

The  Arms   Palace   Horse   Car   Co. 

Mrs.   K.   T.   Crane. 

Piukerton  's    National    Detective    Agency, 

Mrs.  Arthur   Spiegel. 

J.  T.  Beveridge. 

John  P.   Wilson. 

W.  S.  Gaylord. 

C.  L.  Day. 

Fred   M.  Dickhaut. 

Onward  Bates. 

C.  H.   Haney. 

J.    Parker   Gowing. 

Joseph  Erick  Frisk. 

Alonzo   Burt. 


PERSONALS 

Un  July  25,  Mr.  John  L.  Shortall  and 
his  family  sailed  on  the  Laconia  for  Eu- 
rope, where  they  will  remain  for  the  sum- 
mer. At  present  they  are  motoring  in 
England. 

On  June  26,  Mrs.  James  C.  Fesler  of 
Rochelle,  Illinois,  called  at  the  Society's 
office. 

On  July  1,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Rosine,  secretary- 
of  the  Evanstou  Humane  Society,  paid  a 
visit   to   the   Society. 

On  July  2,  Mr.  "jesse  F.  Hannah,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boone  County  Humane  Society, 
Belvidere,  Illinois,  came  to  see  us,  espe- 
cially to  talk  about  humane  matters  in 
Boone  county. 

On  July  2,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Walsh,  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  called 
at  the  office  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society 
and  spent  some  time  discussing  the  work 
of  children's  societies.  While  in  Chicago, 
he  visited  the  Juvenile  Court  where  he  met 
Judge  Pinckney  and  Chief  Justice  Olson 
and  watched  the  court  proceedings.  Mr. 
Walsh  left  for  Mackinac  Island  en  route 
for  Buffalo. 
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LAW  REQULATINQ    EMPLOYMENT   OF 

CHILDREN    ON    STREETS  AND 

PUBLIC  PLACES 

Office    of    the    General    Sui^erintendent    of 

Police,  Chicago,  July  29,  1912. 

To  Commanding  Offieeis:  The  following 
ordinance  was  passed  by  the  City  Council 
on  July  8,  1912.  Instruct  your  subordi- 
nates to  strictly  enforce  the  same: 

AN   OEDINANCE 
Regulating    the    Employment    of    Children 

on  the  Streets  and  in  Public  Places. 
Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the 

City  of  Chicago: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
girl  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to 
distribute,  sell,  expose  or  offer  for  sale, 
any  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals, 
gum,  or  any  other  merchandise,  or  to  dis- 
tribute handbills  or  circulars,  or  any  other 
articles,  or  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a 
bootblack,  or  any  other  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, or  to  solicit  money  or  other  thing  of 
value,  in  any  street  or  public  place  in 
the  city,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ  such 
girl  under  the  ages  designated  herein,  or 
permit  or  suffer  such  girl  to  be  employed 
at  the  trade  of  a  bootblack,  or  any  other 
trade  or  occupation,  in  any  street  or  pub- 
lic place  in  the  city. 

Sec.  2.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  shall  pursue  any  of  the  occu- 
pations mentioned  in  Section  1  hereof, 
upon  the  streets  or  public  places  of  the 
city,  before  five  0  'clock  in  the  morning 
or  after  eight  0  'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
no  boy  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  shall  pursue  any  of  said 
occupations  upon  the  streets  or  public 
places  of  the  city,  before  five  0  'clock  in 
the  morning  or  after  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  unless  he  shall  be  provided  with 
and  have  on  his  person  an  age  and  school 
certificate  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  "An  Act  to  regulate  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  State  of  Il- 
linois and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement 
thereof,"    approved    May    15,    1903. 

Sec.  3.  Any  girl  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  or  any  boy  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  who  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  be 
warned  by  any  police  officer  who  shall 
discover  any  violation  of  this  ordinance 
forthwith  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  ordinance  and  to  desist  from  fur- 
ther violation  thereof,  and  such  officer 
shall  also  without  delay  report  such  viola- 
tion to  his  superior  officer  who  shall  cause 
a  written  notice  to  be  served  unon  the 
parent,    guardian,   custodian    or   person    in 


control  or  charge  of  such  boy  or  girl,  set- 
ting forth  the  manner  in  which  this  ordi- 
nance has  been  violated.  In  case  any 
girl  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  after 
such  warning,  shall  again  pursue  any  oceu- 
(lation  mentioned  in  Section  1  hereof  in 
any  street  or  public  place  in  this  city,  or 
any  boy  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
after  such  warning,  shall  again  pursue  any 
.such  occupation  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  ordinance,  he  or  she  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  herein  provided  for, 
and  in  case  any  parent,  guardian,  custo- 
dian or  person  in  control  or  charge  of 
such  boy  or  girl,  who  has  received  notice 
as  provided  for  herein,  shall  knowingly 
permit  such  boy  or  girl  to  again  violate  the 
[)rovisions  of  this  ordinance,  or  shall  pro- 
cure or  engage  such  boy  or  girl  after  such 
notice  to  pursue  an  occuisation  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  or- 
dinance, such  parent,  guardian,  custodian 
or  person  in  control  or  charge  of  such 
boy  or  girl  shall  also  be  subject  to  such 
penalty.  Any  violation  of  this  ordinance 
after  the  warning  or  notice  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
John  McWeeny, 
General  Superintendent  of  Police. 


ORDER  TO  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 
HUMANE  SOCIETY 

That  no  girl  under  the  age  of  18  years 
shall  sell  or  peddle  or  expose  for  sale  any 
newspapers,  etc.,  on  the  streets  or  in  any 
public  place  in  the  city  or  shall  exercise 
any  trade  or  any  occupation  or  solicit  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  in  any  street  or 
public  place  in  the  city. 

That  no  boy  under  the  age  of  14  years 
shall  jiursue  any  of  the  occupations  above 
mentioned  upon  the  streets  or  public  places 
of  the  city  before  five  0  'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing or  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
That  boys  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
shall  be  provided  with  and  have  on  his 
person  an  asre  and  school  certificate  such  as 
is  now  required  by  law. 

The  method  of  enforcing  this  ordinance 
is  to  warn  the  boy  or  girl  that  he  or 
she  is  violating  the  law ;  also  warn  the  par- 
ents that  the  law  is  being  violated  by  their 
children.  If  the  children  are  found  out  a 
second  time  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  par- 
ents sending  them  out,  the  matter  should 
be,  of  course,  taken  into  court. 

George  A.  H.  Scott, 

Secretary. 
August  9th,  1912. 
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Said  a  vcr_\'  small  wren 
To  a  very  large  lien  : 
"Pra\,    why    do    }'mi    make    such     a 
clatter  ? 
I  never  could  guess 
Why  an  egg.  more  or  less 
Should    be    thought    so    important    a 
matter." 

^llen  answered  the  hen 
To  the  very  small  wren  : 
"It    T    laid    such    small    eggs    as    you. 
madam, 
I  would  not  cluck  loud. 
Nor  would  I  feel  proud. 
Link    at   these!     How  you'd   crow   if 
you  had  'em !" 

— St.    Nicholas. 


JENNY  WRENS  LIKE   HUMAN   COMPANY 

"  Tlie  little  house  Avreu,  that  lively,  cheer- 
ful favorite  among  the  ordinary  birds,  is 
hack  after  the  long-  winter.  The  desire  for 
human  [n-otection  prompts  this  bird  to  build 
his  summer  home  under  the  eaves  or  in 
the  cornice  of  the  house,  shed  or  barn,  or 
in  a  hollow  apple  tree,  a  bird  box  or  a  de- 
serted woodpeckers '  hole. 

However  large  the  cavity  may  be,  the 
wren  fills  it  up  with  twigs  through  which 
only  a  tiny  passage  is  left  to  the  farthest 
corner,  where  the  true  nest  of  grasses,  leaves 
and  feathers  is  located.  The  entrance  i.s 
so  small  that  one  wonders  if  the  birds 
themselves  can  get  in.  No  bird  of  any  size 
could  disturb  the  little  nest.  Two  broods 
are  often  raised  in  a  season.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  birds  return  to  the  sain(> 
nest    for    several    seasons. 

The  food  of  these  birds,  young  and  old, 
includes  a  great  variety  of  insects,  gathered 
from  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants.  Thus,  in  raising  their 
family,  wrens  protect  our  grains,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Altliough  small  and  insignificant  looking, 
the  wren  is  a  bold  intruder  upon  the  rights 
of  other  liirds.     He  will  drive  bluebirds  and 


iiuiitins  from  tlieir  boxes  to  gain  a  nesting 
place  for  himself,  and  he  fights  any  bird 
that  approaches  his  home  or  attempts  to 
build  a  nest  in  his  neighborhood.  Squab- 
bling with  other  birds  is  his  chief  pastime, 
and  his  ha])piness  ajjpears  to  increase  as 
liis  fights  nuilti{)ly.  Upon  the  approach  of 
a  cat,  scolding  begins.  Trusting  to  his  own 
Sfjrightliness,  the  wren  berates  the  cat  until 
it  finally  slinks  off'. 

Jenny  is  the  jiet  name  often  given  the 
female  wren,  which  she  will  soon  learn 
to  know.  80  tame  does  she  become  when 
nesting  about  the  yard  that  she  will  come 
from  her  nest  when  called  by  name  and 
take  a  seed  from  the  end  of  a  long  pole 
if   it   is  raised  beside  her." 


REGIMENTAL  PETS 


by  Horace  Wyndliam. 

The  number  of  regimental  pets  in  the 
British  Army  is  a  considerable  one,  for, 
while  on  foreign  service,  soldiers  always 
make  a  point  of  securing  furred  and  fea- 
thered friends  which  accompany  them  from 
garrison  to  garrison  and  eventually  follow 
The  drum  back  to  England.  The  denizens 
of  the  animal  world  which  thus  embrace  a 
military  career  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
include  not  only  young  bears,  but  lion  and 
tiger  cubs,  dogs,  deer,  goats,  cats,  mon- 
gooses, monkeys,  and  parrots,  etc.  Mr.  At- 
kins, indeed,  has  a  very  warm  corner  in 
his  heart  for  his  dumb  companions,  and 
every  time  the  barracks,  camp,  or  canton- 
ments echo  to  the  shrill  blast  of  a  bugle 
there  is  certain  to  be  one  of  them  near  at 
hand.  Most  of  them  seem  to  know  by  in- 
stinct when  it  is  one  0  'clock.  At  any  rate, 
the  moment  the  welcome  ' '  dinner-call ' '  is 
sounded  every  dog  in  barracks  will  scamper 
across  the  parade-ground  to  the  cook-house 
door  and  apply  for  their  rations  like  true- 
born  soldiers.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said 
"hounds  meet  at  one  p.  m."  On  the  cold- 
est winter's  night,  too,  the  guard-i'oom  cat 
may  be  sure  of  the  warmest  corner  beside 
the  fire,  and  a  brimming  saucer  of  milk  to 
reward  her  efforts  when  she  catches  a 
mouse.  Eegimental  pets,  indeed,  are  invari- 
ably treated  with  a  kindness  that  if  gener- 
ally copied  in  other  circles  would  render  the 
activities  of  the  K.  8.  P.  C.,A.  abortive. 
It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  most  of 
them  live  to  a  considerable  age. 

When  a  British  regiment  is  performing 
its    tour    of    duty   in    the    "Shining   East" 
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(exteudiug,  perhaps,  for  twenty  years  at 
a  time)  it  naturally  has  juore  opportunities 
of  collecting  pets  than  when  quartered  at 
home.  For  some  reason,  battalions  serving 
in  India  are  particularly  fond  of  bears, 
and  many  spe(umens  of  the  Bruin  tribe  are 
wooed  from  their  native  fastnesses  and 
taken  ' '  on  the  strength. ' '  Although  at  first 
they  may  regret  their  lost  freedom,  they 
soon  find  that  captivity,  when  accompanied 
by  regular  meals,  warm  beds,  and  comfort- 
able quarters,  is  not  Avithout  its  advantages. 
Among  the  ])ear  cubs  thus  brought  under 
military  discipline  was  one  which  Prince 
Ad()l])hus  of  Teck  captured  in  (Jaslunere  and 
|)resented  to  the  ITtli  Lancers.  For  twelve 
months  "Lizzie,"  as  the  animal  was  named, 
passed  a  peaceful  life  in  contentment  at 
Lucknow.  "Lizzie's"'  nature,  however,  was 
not  grateful.  She  pined  for  the  jungle,  and 
one  evening,  watching  lier  ojjportunity,  com- 
mitted the  unsoldierlike  action  of  deser- 
tion. During  the  next  year  the  Lancers 
sought  her  in  vain.  Then  suddenly  she  was 
discovered  by  a  sliarp-eyed  sergeant  among 
a  troupe  of  performing  bears  visiting  the 
di.strict.  Another  reginuMital  bear  belonged 
to  the  19th  Hussars  in  India,  and  a  third 
cub,  called  "Roosevelt,"  is  the  property 
of  a  Territorial  battalion,  and  spent  last 
summer  in  camp  at  Arundel,  where  lie  lived 
the  "  simple  life. ' ' 

Another  bear,  called  "Teddy,"  is  the 
property  of  the  2nd  King's  Eoyal  Eities, 
and  was  brought  to  Shorncliffe  from  India 
about  two  years  ago.  For  a  long  time 
' '  Teddy  ' "  was  an  exemplary  si^ecimen  of 
his  kindred,  and  would  have  got  prizes  for 
good  conduct  anywhere.  Xot  a  single  entry 
sullied  his  defaulter-sheet,  and  he  always 
looked  as  though  butter  Avould  not  melt  in 
his  mouth.  But,  sad  to  relate,  * '  Teddy  " ' 
was  living  a  double  life.  While  pretending 
to  enjoy  a  military  career,  he  was  secretly 
planning  a  dash  ' '  back  to  the  land. ' '  He 
hatched  a  deep-laid  plot.  On  Christmas  Eve 
he  affected  to  be  sound  asleep,  and  emitted 
his  customary  heavy  snore  when  the  sentry 
came  to  see  that  he  was  comfortable.  But 
the  moment  the  lights  had  been  extinguished 
throughout  the  camp  and  the  vigilance  of 
his  guardians  was  temporarily  relaxed, 
' '  Teddy ' '  burst  the  bars  of  his  cage  and 
ambled  off  on  a  voyage  of'  discovery,  visit- 
ing the  canteen  en  route  and  sampling  the 
stock  there.  The  next  morning,  when  the 
cook  appeared  with  his  breakfast,  there  was 
no  "Teddv"   to  eat   it.     Of  course,  a   hue 


and  cry  was  raised,  and  the  whole  battalion, 
assisted  by  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  turned 
out  to  scour  the  adjoining  woods.  For  three 
days  the  search  Avas  kept  up,  and  then  the 
deserter  was  discovered  lurking  with  a 
shame-faced  air  in  some  sheds.  From  here 
he  Avas  escorted  Ijack  in  triumph. 

Soldiers  have  made  some  rather  curious 
pets  Avhen  on  foreign  service.  Among  such 
Avas  "Derby,"  a  black  ram,  belonging  to 
the  iloth  Foot.  The  2nd  .Mi<Miesex  Regi- 
ment once  had  a  nuile,  which  followed 
them  m  India  and  South  Africa;  and  the 
Yorkshire  Regiment  have  adopted  a  donkey 
whicli  wandered  into  their  camp  at  Pesha- 
war. Until  a  few  months  ago  a  familiar 
feature  of  garrison  life  at  Gibraltar  Avas  a 
pet  donkey  called  "Jenny."  This  intelli- 
gent little  animal  used  to  carry  letters  and 
])arce]s  for  the  look-out  men  up  to  the  signal 
station  jierched  on  the  top  of  "the  Rock." 
Everybody  Avho  has  served  in  Gibraltar  is 
j)robably  aAvare  that  a  small  tribe  of  mon- 
keys inhabit  the  upper  2)ortions  of  the  for- 
tress. They  are  rather  timid  animals  as  a 
rule,  and  seldom  show  themsehes  near  the 
barracks.  Still,  sometimes  during  the  Avin- 
ter  Avhen  the  su])ply  of  nuts  and  fruit  falls 
short  they  Avill  hover  round  the  sentries' 
posts  and  accept  anything  offered  them  from 
the  j-ation-dish.  A  very  ]»opular  member  of 
the  band  was  "  Jacko, ' '  a  huge  Barbary 
ape,  Avho  established  himself  at  Europa 
Point.  "  Jacko 's"  poj>ularity  Avith  the  gar- 
rison, hoAvever,  rested  chiefly  on  the  fact 
that  he  once  paid  a  surreptitious  visit  to 
the  orderly-room  at  South  Barracks  and  de- 
stroyed a  batch  of  regimental  defaulter- 
sheets.  Thereupon  the  grateful  trooj)S 
rewarded  liim  with  a  D.  S.  ()..  if  not  with 
a  Victoria  Cross,  and  |ii-o\i(]eil  him  with  :i 
beautiful   banquet. 

The  strangest  of  all  regimental  mascots, 
hoAvever,  Avas  "Peter,"  a  goose  AA'hich  ae- 
comjianied  the  Grenadier  (Guards  from  Can- 
ada to  Phigiand  and  took  uj)  his  (juarters  at 
the  ToAver.  But  for  his  adAenturous  dis- 
position (Avhich  led  him  to  exjilore  the  Avorld 
outside  the  barrack  yard,  and  get  run  over 
by  a  cab)  "Peter"  might  still  be  living. 
But,  of  all  the  denizens  of  the  animal 
world,  the  British  soldier  prefers  a  dog; 
and  Avhen  a  battalion  embarks  for  foreign 
service  it  is  alloAved  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  small  canine  contingent,  not  exceeding 
eight  in  number.  Some  of  them  become 
veritable  '  *  dogs  of  Avar ' '  and  earn  medals 
like   tlieir   masters. 
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TO  SAVE  A  HORSE  FROM  HEAT  PROSTRATION 

The  first  symptom  of  heat  prostration  is  panting.  This  is  usually 
accompanied  by  profuse  sweating,  dilation  of  the  nostrils,  hanging  of  the 
head,  drooping  ears,  slowing  up,  loss  of  animation,  bloodshot  eyes.  If 
the  horse  is  pushed  along,  he  ceases  to  perspire,  staggers,  goes  down  and 
soon  becomes  insensible.     Death  follows  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Prevention  :  Don't  overfeed.  It  is  generally  believed  that  horses, 
which  die  from  sunstroke,  are  sufifering  from  indigestion.  Certain  it  is,  that 
there  are  many  cases  of  colic  from  indigestion  in  very  hot  weather,  and 
the  probabilities  are.  that  the  stomach  is  out  of  order  in  a  case  of"  pros- 
tration. To  keep  this  organ  in  good  order,  the  best  of  hay  and  oats 
should  be  used,  and  a  double  handful  of  dry  bran  should  be  mixed  with 
each  feed  of  oats.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  a  little  less  in  hot  weather 
than  the  horse  has  been  accustomed  to. 

Don't  overwork.  It  is  the  overworked  horse  that  usually  gets  sun- 
struck.  He  is  not  able  to  do  as  much  in  hot  as  in  cold  or  mild  weather; 
consequently,  horses  should  not  be  loaded  as  heaA'ily  nor  driven  as  fast, 
nor  as  far,  as  in  cool  weather. 

Don't  neglect  to  water  often.  Horses  should  be  watered  on  a  hot 
day  every  hour  or  so.  When  a  horse  begins  to  pant  and  shows  signs  of 
weariness,  he  should  be  allowed  to  stop  in  the  shade  and  rest  for  half  an 
hour.  The  owners  of  horses  should  give  this  order  to  their  drivers,  as  it 
will  he  the  means  of  saving  their  animals  and.  consequently,  their  money. 

It  is  really  a  duty  to  interfere  in  all  cases  of  overwork,  overdriving, 
excessive  fatigue  and  heat  prostration  ;  and  to  advise  the  owner  or  driver 
of  horses  to  call  in  their  veterinarian  in  such  cases.  Delays  are  dangerous. 
Almost  all  cases  of  sunstroke  can  be  saved  if  relief  is  given  promptly,  but 
if  dela}-cd,  even,  half  an  hour,  death  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 

A.  H.  Baker,  V.  S., 
President,    Chicago   Veterinary   College,    Chicago. 


GOOD  HORSE   SENSE 

The  season  of  1  ot  weather  is  here,  when  conditions  are  hard  for  all  creatnres  that 
toil.  The  horse,  perhaps,  more  than  any  oth.er  laborer,  is  a  victim  to  the  hardships 
imposed  by  the  torrid  weather. 

In  order  to  make  the  conditions  nnder  wliicli  lie  works  as  favorable  and  comfortable 
as  may  be: 

Provide   him   with   a   clean,  well-vontilated   stable. 

See  that  he  has  a  good  fly-net  for  street  wear  and  a  sheet-blanket  for  protection 
from  flies  while  standing  in  the  barn. 

When  hanling  heavy  loads  over  city  streets  or  on  dusty  roads,  let  liim  rest  in  the 
shade  occasionally,  and  water  him  often.  Do  not,  through  fear  of  giving  too  much 
water,  go  to  the  o])posite  extreme  and  stint  him  to  a  cruel  extent. 

Drive  him  at  a  moderate,  steady  gait  and  avoid  any  spurts  of  speed. 

Sponge  him  off  with  cold  water  when  he  comes  back  to  the  barn,  removing  all 
sweat  and  harness-marks.  Give  him  a  carrot  or  an  apple,  a  friendly  pat  and  a  word 
of  appreciation  for  his  service. 


DIRECTIONS 

Eeport  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  dumb  animals  to  the  Society,  whether 
requiring  prosecution  or  not,  either  in  writing  or  by  telephone. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  children,  give  names  and  residence  of  child  or  children,  offender 
or  offenders;  state  nature  of  cruelty,  place  where  and  time  when  occurring.  If  names 
and  residences  are  unknown,  give  any  information  available,  to  enable  officers  to  locate 
and  identify  parties. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  give  name  of  driver  or  owner  or  party  offeud- 
ing,  and  residence,  if  possible;  if  unknown,  give  name  of  number  on  vehicle.  State  nature 
of  cruelty  and  effect  thereof  on  the  animal  or  animals,  also  place  where  and  time  when 
occurring,  and  some  description  of  animal. 

Complainants  should  always  give  their  own  names  and  addresses,  so  that  our  officers 
can  interview  them  in  case  further  information  is  desired.  Names  given  in  confidence 
are  never  disclosed. 

In  cases  requiring  ambulance,  have  owner  or  man  in  charge  of  animal,  make  the 
request  for  ambulance,  by  telephone  or  otherwise. 

THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 
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RECONSTRUCTION   OF  FOUNTAIN  AT  93d  STREET  AND 
COMMERCIAL  AVENUE 


On  June  loth,  a  teamster  ran  into 
and  broke  the  circular  cast  iron  foun- 
tain at  93rd  Street  and  Commercial 
Avenue,  South  Chicago.  The  foun- 
tain was  out  of  commission  during"  the 
latter  part  of  June,  July  and  August. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society,  held  the  first 
Tuesday  of  August,  it  was  decided  to 
reconstruct  this  fountain  and  place  it 
in  commission  again  and  also  to  erect 
a  concrete  wall  around  the  iron  bowl 
to  protect  it  from  the  assaults  of 
teamsters  in  the  future. 

The  cost  of  reconstructing  and 
building  this  fountain  with  the  con- 
crete wall  referred  to  was  estimated  at 
$3o.oo. 

The  information  that  the  Society 
would  reconstruct  this  fountain  was 
well  received  by  the  merchants  and 
others  in  South  Chicago,  and  Officer 
Oscar  E.  Spliid,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  fountains  of  the  Society,  was  sent 
to  South  Chicago  to  sec  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  procuring  some 
financial  assistance  from  the  mer- 
chants there  in  order  to  help  the  So- 
ciety defray  the  cost  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  editor  of  the  "Daily  Calu- 
met." Mr.  W.  A.  Rouan,  became 
actively  interested  in  procuring  sub- 
scriptions, and,  through  the  columns 
of  his  paper,  obtained  an  aggregate 
in  subscriptions  of  $33.00.  Mr.  Doug- 
las, Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Streets,  procured  and  paid  into  the 
Society  $12.00.  The  old  broken  bowl 
was  sold  for  $2.40,  making  a  total  of 


$47.40   raised   in    South    Chicago   for 
this  work. 

The  cost  of  reconstruction  was  as 
follows:  iron  basin  or  bowl,  $40.00; 
building  a  concrete  wall  72  inches  in 
diameter,  5  inches  in  depth  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  bowl,  rein- 
forced with  8  pieces  of  iron,  $26.00 ; 
for  the  removal  of  the  old  fountain 
and  getting  the  new  one  connected, 
the  plumbing  charges  amounted  to 
$10.00;  hauling  fountain  to  South 
Chicago,  $4.;  extra  drilling,  $1.75, 
making  a  total  cost  of  $81.75  of  which 
the  Society  paid  $34.35. 

The  work  on  this  fountain  was 
commenced  August  30th  and  finished 
September  6th,  and,  on  the  latter  date, 
was  dedicated. 

Mr.  Kohlhof,  Cement  Contractor, 
furnished  free  of  charge  brass  letters 
"The  Illinois  Humane  Society"  for  the 
fountain. 

At  the  dedicatory  exercises  the  So- 
ciety was  represented  by  Mr.  Spliid 
who  thanked  the  citizens  of  South 
Chicago  for  their  kind  assistance  and 
liberal  contributions  towards  the  re- 
construction of  the  fountain.  Others 
present  were  Mr.  George  Cave,  a  mer- 
chant of  South  Chicago ;  Mr.  W.  A. 
Rouan  of  the  Daily  Calumet ;  Mr. 
Hunt,  Sewer  Inspector ;  Tobin  Broth- 
ers, Team  Owners  at  South  Chicago ; 
Mr.  Leopold  Grand,  Superintendent  of 
Street  Department,  South  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  Douglas,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Street  Department. 
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ABUSES  OF  ANIMAL  PROTECTION  AS  VIEWED  BY  AN 

EASTERN  JUDGE 


An  Eastern  Judge  recently  dis- 
charged a  defendant  and  reprimanded 
some  humane  officers  for  arresting 
and  bringing  into  court  persons  who 
were  really  not  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  laws. 

In  a  case  where  the  charge  was  that 
of  working  a  horse  with  a  "raw  sore" 
under  the  collar,  the  magistrate  upon 
personal  inspection  found  that  this 
"sore"  consisted  only  of  a  scab  a  year 
old,  under  a  felt  collar,  which  had  no 
sensitiveness  when  prodded.  If  there 
was  no  sensitiveness  and  no  pain,  as 
stated,  the  arrest  was  not  justified. 

The  same  Judge  in  commenting,  on 
the  foregoing  case  said:  "In  nearly 
all  the  cases  against  drivers  brought 
in  by  the  Humane  Society  the  major- 
ity pleaded  guilty  and  had  necessarily 
to  be  fined.  This  money  does  not  go 
to  the  city,  but  to  the  society.  In  all 
cases  I  have  tried  to  persuade  the  de- 
fendant to  change  his  plea  of  guilty 
in  order  that  there  may  be  investiga- 
tion, but  I  have  invariably  found  him 
instructed  by  the  owner  to  so  plead. 

"No  one  wishes  to  be  more  severe 
than  I  to  the  man  guilty  of  torture 
and  cruelty  covered  by  the  statute 
which  causes  unjustifiable  pain  and 
suffering.  Last  week  I  sentenced  a 
boy  to  thirty  days  for  cutting  a  horse 
on  the  ear  with  his  whip. 

"But  cruelty  cases  are  not  common 
law ;  they  are  statutory  offences.  To 
bring,  a  man  from  the .  street  and  his 
legitimate  business  and  cast  him  into 
prison  awaiting  trial  on  the  mere  ac- 
cusation of  self-appointed  policemen 
is  to  carry  matters  very  far,  particu- 


larly in  view  of  the  mistakes  which 
these  agents  are  constantly  shown  to 
be  making. 

"I  had  a  case  over  in  Jefferson  ]\Iar- 
ket  Court  of  two  mules,  one  of  which 
was  lame.  Both  were  taken  to  a 
stable  by  a  humane  society  agent  and 
an  impounding  fee  charged  for  both. 
The  man  came  back  to  court  to  com- 
l^lain  to  me  about  the  dollar  he  had 
paid  for  the  well  mule.  I  gave  him 
a  summons. 

"Aly  own  opinion  of  the  situation 
is  that  the  Society  instead  of  causing 
an  arrest  should  have  power  simply  to 
issue  a  summons.  This  would  bring 
man  and  horse  to  court  in  good  time. 
The  driver  could  telephone  for  an- 
other horse  and  appear  in  court  the 
next  morning.  Instead  of  impound- 
ing and  adding,  thereby  to  the  fine  the 
animal  should  be  brought  to  the  street 
outside  court  for  the  Magistrate's 
view." 

It  would  be  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  work  of  Humane  Societies  if  the 
testimony  of  their  officers  was  not 
regarded  as  trustworthy  by  the  Courts. 
But  this  condition  will  surely  come  as 
the  result  of  unjust  arrests  and  prose- 
cutions, exaggeration  and  overzealous- 
ness  on  the  part  of  officers.  Poor  judg- 
ment will  kill  perfectly  good  emo- 
tions, and  what  Societies  need  more 
than  anything  else  are  officers  with 
good  judgment  who  are  humane  and 
sympathetic  in  their  feelings.  If  these 
officers  err  it  is  better  to  have  them 
err  on  the  side  of  mercv. 
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WORK  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

FROM  JULY  29th  TO  AUGUST  3ist,  1912 

CHILDREN. 
Abandonment: 

1  Man   deserts   wife   and   two  -iufaut   ohildreu   iu   Newport,  Keutueky.      Is    traced   to 

Chicago.     The  Circuit   Court   in  Newport   decreed  $5.00  a  week  for  support  of 

family.     Desertion  of. infants  in  Kentucky  is  now  a  felony  under  the  Kentucky 

laws,  punishable  by  three  years'  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  and  a  warrant 

has  been  issued  by  the  Campbell  County  Juvenile  Court  at  Newport  under  that 

law  and  is  now  in  the  hands   of  the   Sheriff  to  be  executed,  aui.l,  if  necessary, 

extradition  papers  can  be  obtained  and  this  man  sent  back  to  Kentucky. 
1  Young  man,  18  years  old,  abandons  wife  in  Minneapolis.     The  wife  was  five  years 

older  than  her  husband  and  the  Minneapolis  Humane   Society  sent  her  to  the 

Illinois  Humane  Society  to  get  relief.     See  Prosecutions,  post. 
1  Man  deserts  wife  and  8-3-ear-old  son  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  comes  to  Chicago. 

Cannot   be  located.     This  was   the   third   desertion  at   different  periods.     Mont- 
gomery County  Humane  Society  trying  to  help  wife. 
Beating  and  Abusing: 
1  Beating  boy,  8  years  old,  with  razor  stiap.     Bov  disobedient.     Mother  cautioned  not 

to  be  too  severe.     Home  clean  and  well  kept. 
1  Beating  boy  7  years  old.     Mother  admitted  beating  boy.     She  said,  "He  is  such  a 

loafer."     Boy  not  injured.     Mother  was  cautioned  about  being  too  severe. 
1  Beating  girl,  11  years  old,  for  stealing  and  staying  out  at  night.     Girl  threatened  by 

father  that   if  she  continues  to   be  incorrigible  he  will  take  her  into  Juvenile 

Court. 
1  Abusing  and  using  bad  language  before  children.     Father  cautioned.     Five  children 

involved. 
1  Father  abuses  girl  1.5  years  old.     Eelations  found  to  be  undesirable  and  cruel,  and 

girl  is  advised  to  leave  her  father  and  find  another  more  desirable  home.     Girl 

does  not  care  to  have  her  father  prosecuted. 
1  Father  abuses  and  mistreats  wife  and  two  children.     Cautioned.     Mother  will   not 

help  in  this  case. 
1  Mother  abusing  crippled  boy  12  years  old.    No  cruelty  found  in  this  case.     Complaint 

made  by  neighbors. 
1  Beating  boy  8  years  old.     Boy  ran  the  streets  too  late  to  suit  father,  who  chastised 

him  moderately.     No  cruelty. 
1  Anonymous    complaint    that    wife    and    three    children    are    beaten    and    abused    by 

husband  found  to  be  untrue.     Children  are  well  cared  for. 
1  Abusing  boy,  11  years  old,  by  not  allowing  him  to  have  food  or  sleep  at  home,  for  a 

day  at  a  time.     The  father,  who  is  a  Eabbi,  took  this  means  of  correcting  the 

boy,  but  stopped  it  on  request. 
1  Girl,   18   years  old,   demented,  alleged   to   be   abused   by   parents,   found   to   be   well 

cared  for. 
1  Father  abusing  mother  and  18-months-old  child.     No  truth  iu  complaint. 
1  Woman  beats  and  abused  her  four  children;  fights  with  neighbors;  is  arrested  and 

placed  under  bond  to  keep  the  peace. 
1  Stepmother  beating  children.     Does  not  deny  beating,  but  says  it  is  not  too  severe 

and  is  necessary  to  correct  children,  who  are  inclined  to  quarrel.     Four  children 

involved. 
1  Justice  Boyer  of  Evanston  called  Society's  attention  to  a  case  where  a  boy  6  years 

old  was  cruelly  beaten.     There  was  some  justification  for  it.     The  boy  was  bad 

and  always  getting  into  trouble.     He  stole  money  from  his  mother  and  bought 

beer  with  it.     This  boy — young  as  he  is — one  day  turned  in  a  false  fire  alarm. 

The  parents   were   cautioned,   l3ut   more  particularly  the  boy. 
1  Boy,   12  years   old,   beaten  with   a   slipper   by  father   for   stealing   cheque;    forging 

father's  name  to  it  and  trying  to  cash  it. 
1  Mother  kept  a  boy  in  the  house,  tied  to  a  flat  iron,  so  that  he  could  not  run  away. 

He   finally   got   free   of   the  incumbrance   and   stole   away.     The   mother   cannot 

locate  him,  neither  can  the  police. 
1  Beating  and  abusing  wife  and  neglecting  six  children.     This  man,  acting  on  legal 

advice,  gives  his  wife  the  very  least  the  law  allows  and  as  much  abuse  as  the 

law  will  stand.     Is  cautioned  and  will  be  prosecuted. 
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1  Girl,  17  3'ear3  of  age,  afraid  of  stepfather,  who  threatened  to  do  her  bodily  harm, 
appeals  to  Society  for  protection  and  is  referred  to  Police  Station,  but  she  is 
afraid  to  prosecute  and  stepfather  is  cautioned. 

1  Beating  boy,  10  A'ears  old,  who  lies  and  is  unusually  bad.  Father  is  cautioned  as  to 
severity  and  boy  is  told  by  humane  officer  that  unless  he  improves  he  will  be 
sent  to  a  correctional  institution. 

I  Boy,  14  years  ol<l,  beaten  by  stepmother  for  using  vile  language.  Boy  now  on 
probation  and  severely  reprimande<l  by  humane  officer. 

1  Father    drinking   and    abusing    children.      (  autioned. 

1  Beating  and  abusing  an  Italian  boy  14  years  old.     Parents  cautioned. 

1  Contributing  to  delinquency  of  girl  8  years  old,  foster  father  and  mother  were 
arrestee!.     See   Prosecutions,   post. 

1  A  girl,  16  years  old,  rejaorted  as  being  Ivcpt  at  :i  saloon  and  abused,  upon  investiga- 
tion was  found  to  be  in  care  of  the  widow  of  a  saloonkeeper  who  had  the  girl 
with  her  seven  years.  The  girl  was  found  to  be  well  cared  for.  This  girl  has 
ser\ed  at  the  bar  where  the  custojners  are  all  respectable  farmers.  The  father 
of  the  girl  visits  her  every  Sunday.  The  father  thinks  the  daughter  is  in  good 
hands,  but  promised  to  go  and  see  that  the  girl  is  kept  out  of  the  saloon. 
Both  the  widow  and  father  were  cautioneil  under  no  circumstances  to  allow  this 
girl   to   frequent   the   saloon   or  tend  bar. 

1  Aliusiiig  l)oy  !.■>  years  old.  makiii;;  him  drink   heer,  etc.,  etc.     See  Prosecutions,  post. 

Criminal  Complaints: 

1  Upon  complaint  that  a  girl  17  years  of  age  had  been  kept  against  her  will  in  a 
saloon  for  immoral  puiposcs,  search  was  nmde  by  Ihunane  Officers  and  Police 
Officers,  but  girl  could  not  be  found  and  no  information  of  such  a  girl  ever 
having  been   kept   there   could   be   found. 

1  Upon  an  anonymous  complaint  that  an  jufant  one  year  old  was  kept  in  a  disorderly 
house,  llnmane  Officers  and  Police  Officers  investigated  but  found  no  cause  for 
removing    child.      The    mother   of   the    child    has    tuberculosis    and    is    dying. 

1  An  anonymous  complaint  that  a  woman  ha\ing  four  young  children  keeps  a  dis- 
orderly house  and  is  a  l)ad  character.  Two  humane  officers  examined  place, 
ordered  woman  to  take  care  of  her  (diildien  and  clean  up.  Will  watch  this 
family. 

1  That  three  young  children  were  neglected  and  kept  in  a  disorderly  house.  This 
fomj)laint  could  not  be  verified,  (hildren  were  found  clean  and  healthy  and 
their  environment  gooil. 

1  That  girl  17  years  old  was  placed  in  injprojier  and  immoral  surroundings  by  husband 
who  intended  making  a  white  slave  of  her.     See  Prosecutions,  post. 

1  Upon  inquiry  froiU  New  York  Society  tor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelly  to  Children, 
the  life  of  a  girl  14  yi-ars  of  age,  coming  from  New  York  and  emjiloyed  in  Chi- 
cago, was  investigated.  The  girl  had  found  her  way  into  a  questionable  locality 
and   had   been   sent   home. 

Tailing  to  Provide  for  and  Support  Children: 

1  Drinking  and  failing  to  jirovide  on  part  of  father.     Seven  childien  involved.     Father 

cautioned,  promises  to  reform. 
1  Mother   drinking   and   neglecting   child   two   years    old.      Mother    admitted    drinking, 

but  denied  neglecting  child.     Cautioned. 
1  Mother   complaiusof  father  deserting  her   and   children.     ^NLother  appears  to  be  at 

fault,  not  properly  caring  for  children.     Father  was  a  good  man  with   no   bad 

habits,  but  refused  to  live  with  mother.     Three  children  involved. 
1  Child  six  years  old  said  to  be  neglected  by  parents  and  in  improper  place.     Found 

to  be  in   the   custody  of.  "can  rushers.'"      These   are   cautioned   and   child  will 

be  removed  if  found  to  be   necessary  and  advisable. 
1  Woman   wanting  sejiarate  maintenance  for  herself   and  two   children  is  referred   to 

the   Legal   Aid   Society. 
1  Father  drinks  and  mother  neglects  chiblren  and  home.     Both  are  cautioned — the  one 

to  quit   drinking  and  go  to  work  and  the  other  to  clean  up  the  home  and  the 

children.     There  are  eight  children,  aged  from  17  years  down  to  13   months. 
1  For   drinking,   carousing,   soliciting   on   the   streets,   mother   of   three   young   children 

is  arrested.     See  Prosecutions,  post. 
1  Father  leaves   his  wife   and   takes   their   two   young   children   2   years   and   3   years 

old  to  live  with  him  in   a  barn.     Chiblren   taken  from  him  by  Humane   Officer. 

See   Juvenile   Court   Case,   post. 
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1  Mother    yoes    out    aud   leaves    three    youug    children    aloiie    in    lioase    locked    up;    is 

cautioned   aud  promises   not   to   do   so   anj^   more. 
1  Drinking  and  failing  to  provide  children  11  and  3  years  old  with  food.     8ee  Juvenile 

Court  Case,  post.  > 

1  Failing  to  work  and  provide  for  wife  and  three  children  who  have  to  be  supported 

by  relatives.     Man  is  protected  by   mother   of   children   aud  nothing   seemingly 

can  be   done. 
1  Woman    charged    Avith    drinking    and    failing    to    care    for    child    14    months    old    is 

found  intoxicated  by  Humane  Officer  when  he   calls,   aud  the   child   in   a  dirty, 

neglected  condition.     Officer  threatened  to  call  the  wagon  and  take  woman  to 

station.     She  promised  to  sober  iip  aud  clean  up.     The  officer  went  back  again 

in  a  few  hours  and  found  the  woman  sobering  up,  and  the  next  day  she  was 

sober  and  washing,  and  a  few  days  later  was  still  sober  and  had  cleaned  up. 
1  Drinking  and  failing  to   piovide  properly  for   five   children.      Father  cautioned. 
1  Drinking  and  failing  to  jnovide  for  wife  aud  five  children.     See  Prosecutions,  post. 
Children  Singing,  Peddling,  Etc.,  on  the  Streets  or  in  Public  Places: 
1   Three  children  11  years,  11  years  and  5  years  old  singing  and  dancing  in  a  resort  at 

Fox  Lake,  111.,   rescued   by  Officer  McCarthy  and  proprietor   of  resort.     Father 
and  mother  of  children  arrested  and  prosecuted.     See  prosecutions,  post. 
1  A  vegetable  peddler  uses  two  girls,  14  years  and  9  years  old,  to  peddle  vegetables. 

The   younger   girl   was   carrying  large   parcels   of   vegetables   up  several   flights 

of  stairs.     The   peddler   was  cautioned  that  a  girl   9  years   old  was   too  young 

for  this  work  and  that  he  would  be  prosecuted  unless  it  stopped.     Both  girls  are 

stiong,   bealthv  and  clean. 
Note: 

These  girls  were  working  for  their  father  ''as  a  filial  'luty''  and  were  not  employed. 

The   Child   Labor   Law   would   not   apply.     It   is   a   violation   of   the   Cruelty   to 

Children  Law  of  Illinois  to  use  any  child  under  14  years  of  age  for  the  purpose 

of  peddling,  etc. 
1  Complaint    was    made   to    the    Society    that   a   woman    at   an   amusement    park    was 

obliged  to  eat  mud  and  drink  muddy  water  in  order  to  enable  a  concessionaire 

to  make  some  money  by  exhibiting  "a  real  specimen  of  the  ancient   order  of 

mud   eaters   found   only   on   the   banks   of   the   China   Sea. ' '      This   wonmu  is   a 

man   22  years   old,  who   was  neither  an  idiot   nor  a  fool,   aud    really  belongs   to 

the   ancient   order   of   -'Fakers." 
Old  People: 

Daughter  neglects  and  refuses  to  support  aged  mother.     The  County  has  to  provide 

for    her    and    the    daughter   is    very    abusive    to    neighboi-s    on    account   of    their 

criticism.      Eeferred   to   County   Attorney. 
1  Old  man,   75  years  of  age,  suffering  extremely  from  cancerous   throat  and   stomach, 

sent  to  Oak  Forest   Home  for  the   destitute. 
1  Daughter   hits  an  aged  man    (her  father)    over  head  with  a   walking  stick,   cutting 

his  head.     Father  comes  to  Humane  Society  and  is  sent  to  County  Institution. 

Daughter  is  reprimanded  and  wants  to  get   her  father   back  home. 
1  Father  beats  his  wife.     He  never  strikes  or  beats  the  children,  and  she  says  will  not 

let  her  beat  them,  but   he  frequently  beats  her.     He   is   now  in  the   Bridewell 

working   out   a   $10.00   fine. 
1  .Neighboring    families    fighting    and    using    profane    and    indecent    language    before 

young  childreji  are  seA'erely  reprimanded  and  threatened  with  prosecution,  which 

iiad  a   good  effect. 
1  Disorilerly    neighbors    at    North    Crystal    Lake,    Illinois,    who    drink    and    quarrel, 

warned.      No    children,   however,   were   found   to    be   involved. 

Spite  Work  Complaint&: 
1  That    mother    of    four    children    "rushes    the    can"    and    neglects    them.      Children 

found  to  be  clean  and  well  cared  for.     Mother  never   drinks  and  no  beer  had 

ever   been   brought   into   the   house. 
1  Mother  has  husband  sent  to  Bridewell  for  six  months  for   drinking.     He  has  com- 

X^laint    made    to    Society    that    she    is   neglecting    her    three    children,    which    is 

found  to  be  without  foundation. 
1  Woman  falsely  accused  of  misconduct  by  neighbors  asks  the  Society  for  protection 

and  neighbors  steal  away  before   any  action  can  be  taken.     The   charges  were 

found    to    be    entirely    without   foundation. 
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1  Neighbor  complains  that  yirl  13  years  old.  is  abused  by  her  foster  mother:  that  she 
is  not  allowed  to  eat  at  the  table — "gets  only  the  leavings";  has  to  do  all  the 
housework;  is  shamefully  abused  and  beaten.  None  of  this  proved  to  be  true. 
1  Father  beats  and  mother  neglects  children.  One  of  the  children — a  cripple  i  years 
old — is  beaten  severely  Ixy  father  and  neglected  shamefully  by  mother.  No 
truth  in  these  charges.  Four  children  involved. 
1  That  children  14  months  and  2  years  old  have  whooping  cough  and  are  beaten  and 

abused.     Complaint  made  by  neighbors  and  found  to  be  untrue. 
1  That   grandmother    cruelly    beats    grandchild — a    girl   4   years    old.      No    foundation 
fouTid  for   comjdaint. 
Prosecutions: 

At  Fox   Lake,   111.,   the   pro])rietor   of   a  place  known   as  the   "Colonial''   employed 
three   children    (girls)    14   and   11   years  old,   and  boy   5  years   old,  to   sing  and 
entertain  patrons  of  place  by  doing  bear  cat  dances  and  singing  "rag  time." 
Officer  McCarthy  went  to  this  place  on  a  Sunday  night  and  found  the  children 
at  work  before  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  men  and  women  sitting  around  tables 
and  drinking.     The  children  were  doing  the  bear  dance  and  humming  rag  time. 
The  father  and  mother  of  these  children  were  in  the  beer  hall.     The  father  was 
a  waiter  and  the  mother  was  sitting  at  a  table.     These  children  had  to  work 
from    2   p.    m.   until   midnight    and    even    after    1    and    2    a.    m.      After   Ofi&cer 
McCarthy  notified  the  proprietor  that  these  children  could  not  be  exploited  or 
used  in  that  way  on  account  of  their  age  and  the  shady  surroundings  the  mother 
took   them    away.      The    officer   telephoned   Justice   Phillips   of   Highland   Park, 
111.,  and  a  deputy  sheriff  with  three  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  proprietor 
and   the   parents,  was   sent    in   an    automobile   to   Fox    Lake,   where    they   were 
executed    and    the    offenders    taken    into    custody.      They    were    charged    with 
employing,  using  and  exhibiting  children  under  14  years  of  age  for  the  purpose 
of  singing,  dancing,  etc.,  in   any  place  whatsoever  in  violation  of  Section  492, 
Chajiter  38,  Kurd's  Eevised  Statutes  of  Illinois.     To  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  parents  were  each  fined  $20  and  costs,  and  the  proprietor  $10  and  costs  by 
Justice  Phillips  at  Highland  Park.     The  total  amount  of  all  fines  and  costs  in 
this  case  was  $75.60.     The  children  are  now  attending  the  Holy  Name   school. 
Prosecution    65-1(51. 
For    drinking    and    failing    to    ])rovide    for    children    and    also    abusing    children,    a 
father  was  arrested  on  com])laint  of  the  mother  and  sentenced  to  the  Bridewell 
for   three   months    (the    prisoner    to    get    treatment    for    drink    there)    b}'    Judge 
Moran    sitting    in    the    Court    of    Domestic    Eolations.      The    mother    had    been 
sujjporting  the  family,  consisting  of  herself  and  three  young   children,  for  two 
years    by    scrubbing    and    washing.      The    defendant    in   this    casfe    died    shortly 
after  going  to  the  Bridewell  from  chronic  alcoholism.     Prosecution  65-148. 
Boy  16  years  old  arrested  charged  with  criminal  offense.     He  ran  away  with  a  girl 
14  years  old  and  father  of  girl  made  complaint.     On  account  of  their  ages  they 
were   both   held  to  the   Juvenile   Court   by  Justice   Sabath  sitting  in  the   Hyde 
Park  Police   Court.     To   be  guilty  of   this   crime   the   boy   must   be   "seventeen 
years  old  and  upward"  and  the  girl  under  16  years  old,  and  not  his  wife,  and 
even   with  or  without  her  consent.     Prosecution  65-138. 
Woman   sent   from   Minneapolis   by   Minneapolis   Humane    Society   to   Chicago   with 
letter  to  secretary  of  Illinois  Humane  Society,  was  picked  up  on  the  lake  front 
in  a  partially  demented  condition  and  taken  to  Harrison  street  annex.     She  is 
taken  to  Domestic  Court  by  Officer  McDonough  and  a  warrant  is  procured  for 
arrest  of  her  young  husband  who  abandoned  her  in  Minneapolis  and  came  to 
live  with  his  family  in  Chicago.     Judge   Gemmill  made  husband  give   bond   to 
pay    $5    a    week    to    his    wife — the    wife    to    go    home    to    Minneapolis    and    her 
transportation  to  be  furnished  by  the  husband.     While  this  young  wife  was  in 
Chicago  she  was  in  a  very  nervous  state,   crying   all  the   time,  and  was  cared 
for  at   ihe  Augustana  Central  Home.     This  case  was  a  particularly  tragic  one, 
owing  to  the  heart-aching  torture  of  the  wife  over  the  estrangement  from  her 
young   husband.     Prosecution   65-28. 
Man  separated  from  his  wife  takes  their  children  2   and  3   years  old  to  live  with 
him  in  a  barn.     Mother  of  children  complains  to  Humane  Society  and  place  is 
found  to  be  unfit  and  improper  for  children.     Humane  Officer  takes  them  into 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  Judge  Pinckney  turns  children  over  to  grandmother  on 
father's  side.     Prosecution  6'4-55. 
For    drinking,    carousing,    soliciting    with    knowledge    and    ajiparent    ai)pr(ili;)tion    of 
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husband,  a  -n'oman  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  by  Officer 
8chultz  of  the  Shakespeare  avenue  station.  This  woman  had  been  running 
the  streets  for  several  months.  She  had  been  seen  taking  her  three  young 
children  home  as  late  as  2  a.  m.  The  husband  was  called  into  Court  and  given 
a  severe  lecture  by  Judge  Uhlir  for  allowing  his  wife  to  run  around  as  she 
did,  and  the  case  was  continued  until  Officer  Brayne  could  look  into  conditions. 
The  three  children  in  this  case  were  7,  5  and  2  years  old.  After  a  month's 
time  conditions  had  improved — the  house  was  neat  and  clean  and  also  the  chil- 
dren. The  woman  was  doing  well  and  did  not  neglect  her  children.  She  was 
fined  $2  and  no  costs  bv  Judge  Maxwell  for  disorderlv  conduct.  Prosecu- 
tion 64-790. 

A  girl  S  years  old  sent  to  school  in  a  dirty  and  neglected  condition  and  even 
unfed.  The  foster  parents  drunk  most  all  of  the  time  and  the  mother  addicted 
to  habits  that  make  the  child's  environment  impossible  and  teach  the  child 
things  she  ought  not  to  know.  In  order  to  get  immediate  possession  of  this 
child,  a  disorderly  warrant  is  obtained  by  Officer  Brayne,  and  after  the  parents 
are  arrested  the  child  is  taken  to  the  Juvenile  Home.  The  mother  is  fined  $10 
and  $8.-50  costs,  and  in  default  of  payment  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  by 
Judge  Gemmill  at  Desplaiues  street  court.  The  father  is  fined  $5  and  $8.50  costs 
by  Judge  Uhlir  at  same  court.  The  girl  was  sent  to  Feehanville  by  Judge  Pom- 
eroy   sitting  in  the   Juvenile   Court.     Prosecution   65-171. 

Two  children,  girls  11  and  3  years  old,  were  found  by  Ofiicer  Brayne  in  a  basement 
on  Sangamon  street  without  food.  Mother  had  been  taken  to  hospital  and 
father  was  an  habitual  drinker.  The  officer  left  the  children  in  care  of  neigh- 
bors and  went  in  search  of  the  father,  whom  he  found  working  and  his  system 
thoroughly  saturated  with  liquor.  He  told  the  officer  that  his  wife 's  sister 
would  take  the  children,  but  she  refused  to  do  so  when  seen.  The  children 
were  then  taken  to  the  .Tuvenile  Home  and  later  Judge  Pomeroy  sent  the  oldest 
child  (11  years)  to  Feehanville  and  the  youngest  (3  years)  to  St.  Vincent's. 
The  jiarents  were  given  a  period  of  60  days  to  reconstruct  their  home,  in  which 
time  if  the  court  can  be  satisfied  the  children  may  be  returned  to  the  parents. 
The  Humane  Officer  will  help  the  parents  in  the  meantime.     Prosecution  65-172. 

For  giving  girl  7  years  old  whisky  and  assaidting  mother  of  girl,  who  objected,  a 
woman  was  fined  $15  and  costs  by  Judge  Hopkins  at  Englewood  Police  Court. 
Prosecution  64-775. 

Lazy  husband,  who  drinks  up  w'hat  he  earns  and  fails  to  provide  support  for  wife 
and  five  children,  is  taken  into  Court  of  Domestic  Eelations  on  an  attachment — • 
having  been  there  before  on  the  same  charge,  and  was  ordered  to  pay  $10  at 
once  and  the  same  weekly.  He  has  gone  to  work  and  is  now  doing  well. 
Prosecution  64-706. 

For  abusing  boy  13  years  old  and  teaching  him  to  drink  beer  and  being  generally  an 
unfit  and  improper  person  on  account  of  drink,  etc.,  to  be  the  guardian  of  a 
boy,  Officer  Dean  took  case  into  Juvenile  Court.  Judge  Pomeroy  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  took  boy  away  from  father  and  put  him  in  the  care  of  the  Home  and  Aid 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  home  for  the  boy  in  the  country,  and 
ordered  father  to  pay  $15  a  month  for  boj^'s  support. 

Officer  Brayne  procured  a  warrant  from  Judge  Going  for  the  arrest  of  an  Italian 
said  to  be  a  "black  hand,"  on  a  charge  of  pandering.  He  placed  a  girl  17  years 
old.  whom  he  claimed  to  be  his  wife,  in  an  immoral  resort.  When  the  case 
came  up  before  Judge  Sabath  at  the  Criminal  Court,  the  girl  ewore  that  she 
Avas  20  years  old  and  followed  a  life  of  shame  by  preference.  Unable  to  estab- 
lish the  case  against  the  so-called  husband,  the  girl  was  taken  before  Captain 
Evan,  who  is  the  captain  of  police  having  charge  of  the  vice  district  around 
22nd  street,  and  the  girl  was  told  to  get  out  of  the  district  or  else  she  would  be 
arrested  on  sight.  Of  course  this  girl  was  coached  and  defended  by  an  able 
lawyer  who  was  wise  on  the  question  of  the  "age"  of  the  girl,  and  what  a 
difference  20  years  would  make  instead  of  17  years.     Prosecution  65-136. 

Animals. 
Horses: 

' '  Cruelly  Beating,  Torturing,  Tormenting,   Cruelly  Killing,   etc. ' ' : 

3  Delivery  horses  abused. 

1  15-year-old  boy  abusing  delivery  horse.     Boy  discharged. 

1  Striking  horse  in  face  with  fist.     Driver  cautioned. 
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2  Abusiug  horses.     Owner  notified.     Driver  diseharged. 

1  Abusing  horses  down  on  street  sick  to  make  them  get  up. 

1  Beating  horse  with  butt  end  of  whip.     Xot  evidence  enough  to  prosecute. 

1  Abusing  and  beating  horses. 

2  Beating.     Offender  not  yet  found. 

1  Beating  horses  over  head.     Driver  watched. 

1  Driver  getting   drunk   and   beating  team   attached   to  garbage   wagon.      Driver   dis- 
charged. 
1  Peddlers  abusing  horses. 

1  Abusing  horses  attached  to  garbage  wagon. 

.3  Abusing  horses  attached  to  sand  wagons.     Drivers   cautioned. 
1  Hitting  mule  over  the  head  with  a  chain.     See  prosecution  post. 

3  Horse  traders  abusiug.     Cautioned. 

"Cruelly  Working   Old,   Maimed,   Infirm,   Sick   and  Disabled   Animals": 
1  Blind  aud  lame  from  spavin — laid  up  permanently  and  owm^r  cautioneil. 
1  Lame  horse  at  Evanston  laid  up  and  owner  cautioned. 
1  Lame  horse  unhitched  from  wagon,  laid  up  anil  owner  cautioned. 

1  Lame  horse — newspaper   delivery  wagon — laid   up,   etc. 
7  Lame  horses  from  corn  laid  up. 

2  Lame  horses  laid  up.     See  prosecution  post. 

5  Lame  horses  laid  up.     Owner  cautioned. 

1  Lame  from  spavin.     Horse  laid  up.     Owner  cautioned. 

2  Sick  and  down  on  street. 

1  Sick  on  street;  sent  to  a  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

1  Lame  from   quittor  laid  up  aud  being  treated. 

1  Lame,  laid  up.     Veterinary  care  given. 

1  Worked  with  injured  hip;  laid  up.     Owner  cautioned. 

4  At  Lake  Forest  with  sore  shoulders  laid  up. 

7  Horses  with  sore  shoulders  laid  up.     Owners  cautioned. 

4  Horses  with  sore  shoulders  at  Highland  Park.     See  prosecution  post. 
1  Horse  with  sore  mouth  laid  up  lemporarily. 

1  Horse  with  sore  shoulders  working  for  City  laid  up. 

2  Horses  with  sore  back  laid  up.     Sent  to  barn  by  C.  W.  Brown,  City  Inspector. 

3  With  sore  shoulder.     Collar  adjusted. 

1  With  sore  neck.     No  suffering ;  nothing  bearing  upon  sore. 

1  Working  horse  with  sore  back  and  sore   hip.     Stopped  by  Mounted  Police   Officer. 

See  prosecution  post. 
1  AVith  sore  leg  laid  up. 

6  Working  horses  with  sore  shoulders.     Owners  cautioned. 
1  Working  horse  with  sore  foot.     Owner  cautioned. 

1  Flapping  blinders.     Owners  cautioned. 
11  Working  horse  unfit  for  service.     Owner  cautioned. 

8  Horses  unfit  for  service  laid  up. 

3  Horses  unfit  for  service;  ordered  de-stroyed. 

1  Horse  down  on  street  helped. 

1  Xose  bags  used  for  feeding  on  street  examined  with  reference  to  ventilation,  etc. 

1  Mounted   Police   Officer   ordered   horse   very  thin   and   run   down   laid  up.     Notified 

Humane  Society,  and  an  officer  was  sent  to  see  if  horse  was  laid  uf).     He  found 

it  laid  up,  and  will  not  be  worked  till  in  fit  condition. 
1  Spite  work   complaints. 

A  horse  killer  is  a   cheap  horse  dealer,  aud  buys  for  the  killers.     The  horses  they 

buy  are  abused,  and  these  men  are  being  continually  watched  and  cautioned. 

"Failing  to  Provide  Feed,  Rest  and  Shelter": 

1  Failing  to  feed.     Owner  cautioned. 

1  Horses  in  a  barn  in  rear  of  an  apartment  building  annoy  tenants,  and  they  complain 

that   horses   are   not   fed   or   watered   and   are   eaten   up   by   rats,   all   of   which 

statements  are  found  to  be  untrue. 
1  Horse  emaciated  and  covered  with  sores,  bothered  and  tormented  by  flies.     Owner 

cautioned  to  protect  horse,  gets  a  covering  for  it  aud  gives  it  more  attention. 
1  Horse  sick  on  lot  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and  owner  sold  horse  to  Eendering  Co., 

where  it  was  destroyed. 
3  Failing  to  feed  and  water.     Cautioned. 
1  Lame  horse  staked  out  in  vacant  lot  in  hot  sun:  compelled  to  take  horse  in  during 

hot  part   of   day  and   cautioned. 
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1  For  sick  horso   in   barn.     Veterinary  caie  provided  and   owner   cautioued. 

1  Heat  prostration.     Horse  died. 

1  Officer  Brayne  noticed  horse,  havin<^  a  deep,  raw,  neglected  sore,  tethered  out  in  a 
vacant  lot   and   flies  tornieutiny  it.     Owner,   cautioned,  cleans   and   dresses   sore 
and  places  light  cloth  over  it  to  protect  it  from  the  flies.     Oflicer  called  again 
in  a  week  and  found  animal's  back  practically  healed  up. 
' '  Overloading,   Overworking,   Overdriving,   etc. ' ' : 

1  Hauling  brick  ovei-  bad  roads  too  iiuudi  for  a  team.     Six  horses  are  used. 

1  At  excavation   hoi'ses  overworked.     Owner  is  cautioued  and  lead  team  is  provided. 
4  Overworked  and  fatigued.     Horses  unharnessed  and  sent  to  barn  bj^  humane  officer. 

Owner  cautioned. 

2  Overloading  coal  teams.     Owner  cautioned. 

1  0^■erdriving.     Owners  cautioned  about  drivers. 

' '  Humanely  Destroyed ' ' : 
1  Sick  ou  street  at  Cragin  (collie),  destroyed  by  Officer  O 'Mai  ley  of  Cragin  Police. 
1 1  Sick  horses  down  on  street  destroyed. 
6  Sick  horses  destroyed  at  request  of  owner. 
1  Old  horse  abandoned;  destroyed. 

'A  Hit  by  street  car — left  front  leg  broken — destroyed  at  owner  's  request. 
1  Horse  killer  taking  two  horses  to  killers  stopped  and  one  horse  destroyed. 
-  Horses'  legs  broken;   destroyed  on  Veterinary 's  order. 

1  Load  of  lumber  fell  on   a   horse,  injuring  it   so   that  it  had  to  be   destroyed. 
1   Destroyed  at  recjuest  of  police. 

1  ]Mule    used    on    garbage    wagon    at    Glencoe,    Illinois,    fountl    unfit    for    service,    was 
condemned  and  destroyed  with  owner's  consent. 
"Horses  Examined": 
82  At  dumps. 
214  At  excavations. 

(1  On  junk  wagons. 
168  On  street  work. 

1  Struck    by   street    car,    slightlj'    injured;    examined    at    owner's    request    and    found 
able  to  work. 

8  Hauling  sand. 
14  Hauling  stone. 

1  At  excavation  La  Salle  and  Washington  Streets,  two  three-horse  hitches  being  used 
to  pull  team  up  hill. 
203  On  street  hauling  material. 
150  On  street  work. 

9  On   fruit   wagons. 

84  On  milk  delivery  wagons, 
24  On  delivery  wagons. 
12  On  ice  cream  wagons. 
;!  At  Highland  Park. 

0  Barns  examined. 
54  In  barns  for  sale. 

1  A  complaint  that  horses  were  abused  at  an  excavation  at  ^ilst  St.  and  Indiana  Ave. 
proved  to  be  unfounded.     The  conditions  were  as  follows:     "Horses  all  in  fine 
condition.      There   is   a   lead   team   that   pulls   the   load   up   the   incline   to   the 
street.     This  incline  is  kept  in  good  condition  so  that  the  horses  will  have  a 
good  footing.     When  the  empty  wagons  go  down  the  incline  the  hind  wheels 
are  blocked,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble  going  up  or  down,  and  the  best  part  of 
it  all  is  that  the  owner  of  the  eighteen  horses  is  there  in  person  and  will  not 
allow  his  horses  to  be  abuserl. ' '     This  is  the  condition  of  affairs  that  a  humane 
officer  should  strive  to  realize  at  all  excavating  work. 
At  Lake  Forest,  August  16,  1912: 
47  Horses  and  mules  attached  to  cabs,  brick  wagons,  stone  wagons,  coal  and  lumber 
wagons;  also  10  horses  working  at  McCormick's  home,  were  examined. 
Mules : 

1  Overdriving   and    overworking   mules    by   making   them   go   40    miles    a    day.      Mules 

found  to  be  in  good  condition  and  being  driven  20  miles  a  day  five  days  a  week. 
Cattle: 
1  A  steer  owned  by  a  Buffalo  Bill  Wild  West  Show^,  attached  to  a  prairie  schooner 
with  17  other  steers,  was  noticed  to  be  a  little  lame  by  a  humane  officer.     The 
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shoe  was  foiuid   to   be  pinching  it,   and  was  pulled,   giving  instant  relief.   The 
officer  then   examined  214  horses,   21   oxen,   8   burros,   12   mules,   4  elephants,  -4 
camels,    and    found    them    all    in    good    condition. 
Goat: 

1  Failing  to  provide  proper  care  for  sick  goat.    Owners  cautioned.    Will  notify  Humane 

Society  if  a  change  for  the  better  does  not  take  place  in  a  few  days,  and  goat 
will  be  humanely  destroyed. 
Dogs: 

7  Starving.     No  cause  for  complaint. 

4  Tied  up  on  short  chain  and  exposed  to  sun,  etc.     Believed  and  owners  cautioned. 

2  Kicking  dogs;  cautioned. 

1  Hitting  dogs  with  sticks  or  canes;  cautioned. 

1  Mutilating  dog  by  hitting  it  with  sharp  edge   of  shovel.     Not  enough  evidence  to 

prosecute. 
1  Cutting  dog's  throat.     See  Prosecutions,  post. 
1  Brindle  bull  kei:)t  in  barn  to  protect  horses  barks  and  annoys  neighbors.     Dog  found 

well  cared  for,  but  is  tormented  by  boys  who  come  around  the  barn. 

1  Poisoned. 

13  Sick  or  injured,  humanely  destroyed. 

2  Unwanted,  destroyed, 

6  Unwanted,  sent  to  Pound. 

1  Boston  bull  terrier  chasing  cats  and  biting  cat's  tail.  Dog  was  not  set  on  cat  and 
mere  instinct  was  to  blame. 

1  Stray  dog  reported. 

1  Kept  tied  in  dog  house  placed  in  yard  so  that  dog  to  get  air  must  lie  in  hot  sun  and 
in  filth  and  dirt  at  night.  Owner  ordered  to  change  things  at  once,  which  he  did 
to   satisfaction   of  humane   officer. 

1  Boy   7   years   old   ' '  outside   on   the   street   teases   dog   in   its   own  yard   through   the 
fence."     The  bo}^  reached  his   arm   over  the   fence   in  the   act   of  teasing  and 
tormentir>g   dog  and   was   ])itten.     Father  of  boy   attempts   to   kill   dog  with   a 
hatchet  and  assaults  owner.     The  case    is  now  pending  in  Court. 
Cats: 

1  Locked  in  building  released. 

3  Cruelly  killed. 

1  Falls  "from  third  story  of  building  to  ground  and  dies.     No  cruelty  found,  although 

it  was  charged  that  cat  was  thrown  down. 
1  Smearing  cat  over  with  grease  and  oil,  causing  it  to  die  in  great  agony.     Done  for 

sport.      Could   not    get    evidence    in    this    case,   but   would  like    to   prosecute    the 

IJerpetrator. 
3  Tormented    ]>y   buys. 

' '  Humanely  Destroyed  " : 
6  Sick  or  injured  cats. 
11  Unwanted  cats. 
1  2  cats  shot  for  trespassing  on  and  injuring  garden.     Owner  of  cats  and  man  w'ho  did 

the  shooting  are  neighbors  and  are  unfriendly.     Both  cautioned  about  cruelty  to 

the  animals. 
1  Cat  shot  for  annoying  neighbors  at  3  a.  m.     This  cat  was  wounded  only  and  remained 

so  for  some  hours  before  being  killed.     A  good  case  for  prosecution,  but  owner 

would  not  make  complaint. 
1  Boy  13  years  old  shooting  at  and  tormenting  cats.     Parents  and  boy  cautioned  in 

this  case. 
1  A  complaint  that  cats  were  burned  alive  by  small  boys;  could  not  be  verified. 
1  Cat  killing  young  chickens  is  thrown  from  second  story  by  owner  of  chickens  and 

injured.     Owner  of  eat  complains. 

1  Chicken  owner  shoots  at  cats  with  an  air  gun  to  scare  them  away.     He  was  told  to 

warn  owner  of  cats  to  keep  them  off  his  premises  and  stop  shooting. 

Monkeys : 

3  Monkeys  used  by  organ  grinders  examined  by  Officer  Nolan  Averc  found  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  looked  well.     Cautioned. 

2  Monkeys  used  by  organ  grinders  examined  by  Officer  Brayne  and  found  all  right  and 

apparently  were  not  abused.     One  Italian  said,  ''I  feed  him  all  right;  lie  likes 
the  job."     Cautioned. 
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Note: 

In  eaiitiouiiig  these  Italians  means  giving  them  officer's  card,  showing  who  they  are 
J  anil  where  they  come  from  and  explaining  the  law  and  its  punishment. 

Rats: 

1  Burning   rats   ali\e.      See   Prosecutions,   post. 
Chickens: 

Chickens  overcrowded  in  crates  and  shut  off  from  air.  After  chickens  were  taken 
out  of  lower  crates  and  overcrowding  ceased.     Owners  w'ere  cautioned. 

Failing  to  feed  and  water  chickens.  Chickens  were  found  to  be  well  cared  for  and 
onl^'  Avere  objected  to  by  neighbors,  who  did  not  like  them  around. 

Complaint  that  three  roosters  in  a  coop  were  fighting  and  one  of  them  was  badly 
injured.  Owners  cautioned,  who  claim  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  roosters  from 
fighting. 

Chickens  improperly  cared  for  are  taken  from  owners,  who  are  cautioned  not  to  try 
and  raise   them. 

Keeping    fighting    birds    together    in    a    eoox).      Owners    cautioned    and    birds    are 
separated. 
Birds: 

Feeding  live  birds  to  snakes  at  an  amusement  park.     Snakes  found  to  be  shedding 
and  not  eating;  that  when  they  do  eat  they  are  fed  eggs  and  milk  and  not  birds. 
Poisoning    17    pigeons.      Poisoner    arrested.      Prosecution    pending. 
Lobsters : 

Live  lobsters  kept  on  ice  in  a  Department  Store.     "Live  lobsters  are  dark  green  and 
must  be  kept  in  a  cool  i^lace,  but  no  ice  should  be  on  them  or  under  them,  as  it 
would  kill  them."     The  boiled  lobsters,  w^hicli  are  red,  were  packed  in  ice. 
Prosecutions : 

For  brutally  cutting  dog's  throat — the  cut  was  5  inches  long  and  i^  inch  deep — a 
man  was  arrested  by  Officer  Kane  of  the  South  Chicago  Police  on  complaint  of 
the  owner  of  the  dog,  who  w'as  a  woman,  and  the  cruel  act  was  the  result  of  a 
neighborly  row.  Humane  Officer  Miller  assisted  the  owner.  Judge  Gemmill 
fined  defendant  $25.00  and  costs.  Strange  to  sav,  the  dog  is  now  alive  and  doing 
well.     Prosecution  92-818. 

Officer  Brayne  noticed  a  man  holding  a  cage  of  rats  over  the  flames  of  a  fire  and 
burning  them  to  death  on  the  street.  The  rats  were  jumping  around  in  the 
greatest  torture.  The  officer  jumped  off  the  car  and  stopped  this  cruel  exhibition. 
Two  men  involved  in  this  matter  were  arrested.  Both  were  ignorant  that  they 
had  done  anything  wrong.  Their  lawyer  raised  the  question  whether  or  not  a 
rat  was  an  animal.  But  Judge  Himes  fined  one  of  them  $3.00  and  costs  and  let 
the  other  go  on  account  of  x^overty.     Prosecution  92-6.35. 

Driver  of  a  team  attached  to  a  wagon  hauling  brick  beat  his  horses  so  strenuously 
that  he  woke  up  a  police  officer  who  was  at  home  asleep.  The  officer  got  up, 
placed  the  man  under  arrest  and  Judge  Sabath  fined  him  $25.00  and  costs — $31.00 
in  all — at  the  Hyde  Park  Station.  Edward  Gallagher  of  the  13th  Precinct  was 
the  officer.     Prosecution  92-827. 

One  horse  shark  has  another  arrested  for  obtaining  nionej^  under  false  pretenses. 
One  trades  his  horse  to  another  and  gives  $13.00  ' '  to  boot ' '  for  a  horse,  which 
is  subsequently  discovered  to  have  a  hole  in  its  head  filled  ujj  with  putty. 
Humane  Officer  makes  tw'o  sharks  exchange  horses  and  the  $13.00  is  refunded. 
Both  horses  are  Avhat  is  known  as  "killers"  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  work. 
Prosecution  92-737. 

Police  Officer  Murphy  arrested  a  man  for  driving  an  old,  lame,  thin  horse.  He  was 
fined  $3.00  and  costs  by  Judge  Gemmill  at  Desplaines  St.  Police  Station.  Prose- 
cution 93-78. 

For  hitting  a  mule  over  the  head  with  a  chain  l)ecause  it  would  not  pull,  the  owner 
and  <lriver  were  arrested  and  fined  $3.00  and  $5.50  and  costs,  by  Justice  Saunders 
at  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois.  Two  women  of  Glen  Ellyn  were  witnesses  and  made 
complaint  in  this  case.     Prosecution  92-808. 

For  working  a  horse  that  was  lame,  and  ordered  laid  up,  the  driver  and  owner  were 
arrested.  The  driver  was  fined  $3.00  and  no  costs  and  the  owner  $10.00  and 
costs,  $8.50,  making  $18.50  in  all.  This  horse  was  lame  in  both  hind  legs  and 
suffering.  The  driver  and  owner  were  inclined  to  deceive  the  officer  and  paid  the 
price — $21.50.     Prosecution  92-471. 

For  w'orkiug  horse  covered  with  sores  and  generally  unfit  for  service,  owner  is  fined 
$10.00  and  costs  bv  Judge  Scullv  at  Maxwell  St.  Court. 
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At  Lake  Forest,  two  men  were  caught  working  horses  with  sores  on  neck  and 
shoulders,  which  were  raw  and  the  collar  bearing  on  them  all  the  time.  Officer 
McCarthy  procured  warrants  for  the  owners  and  they  were  fined  $5.00  and  costs 
of  Court  respectively,  by  Judge  Boylen  at  Highland  Park.     Prosecution  92-847. 

At  Highland  Park,  a  man  working  a  horse  with  a  raw  sore  on  right  shoulder  and 
collar  bearing  on  it  was  arrested  by  Officer  McCarthy  and  fined  $3.00  and  costs 
by  Justice  Bovlan.  The  horse  is  now  wearing  a  breast  collar.  Prosecution 
92-773. 

Working  horse  with  sore  back,  sore  hip  and  poor  in  flesh,  a  man  was  arrested  by 
Mounted  Police  Officer  Loser  and  fined  $10.00  and  costs  by  Judge  Caverly  at  East 
Chicago.     Humane  Officer  McDonough  assisted. 

For  working  horse  with   two   raw  stores  on  shoulder,  an  Italian  was   arrested  and 
prosecuted  by  Officer  McCarthy  at  Highland  Park  before   Justice  Boylan.     He 
was  fined  $10.00  and  costs.     The  sores  are  getting  the  proper  attention.     Prose- 
cution 92-719. 
Bad  Places  in  Streets: 

South  ('hic;i;.;o  A\e.,  on  south  side  of  incline,  is  unusually  slipiiei-,-  auil  horses  are 
falling.     Mr.   IMulroy,  Su]ieriutendent   of  7th  Ward,  promised  to  attend  to  this. 

At  40th  Ave.  and  Bloomingdale  Eoad  streets  are  in  bad  condition  and  horses  hauling 
sand  and  gravel  are  abused. 

Team  track  at  Mayfair  in  bad  condition  and  railroad  asked  to  improve  roadway. 
Horses  hauling  building  material  are  abused. 

Entrance  to  alley  west  of  McYicker's  Theatre  on  Madison  St.  is  the  scene  of  many 
horses  falling. 

Flies  Tormenting  the  Animals  at  the  Zoo: 

One  complainant  said  that  the  animals  suffer,  especially  the  buffalo,  on  account  of 
the  flies;  that  a  large  swarm  of  flies  torment  one  old  l)uffalo,  making  it  frantic 
to  get  relief.  "The  constant  effort  is  destroying  its  appetite  and  working  up 
such  a  nervous  condition  that  it  is  losing  all  its  flesh  and  appears  like  a  mere 
skeleton  under  a  hide,"  etc.,  etc.  The  same  complainant  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
poor  things  are  depri\ed  of  their  liberty  and  natural  means  of  protection  and 
not  even  a  blanket  spread  over  the  backs  of  those  having  insufficient  natural 
covering  or  fly  remedies  used  of  any  value  at  all,  or  any  means  employed  to 
exterminate  the  flies,"  etc.,  etc. 

Officer  McDonough  examined  the  birds  ami  animals  there.  He  found  the  birds  to  be 
in  good  condition.  Their  cages  were  clean  and  surroundings  clean.  He  examined 
2  mountain  lions,  3  deers,  7  monkeys,  6  red  foxes,  1  arctic  fox,  3  coyotes,  2  wild 
dogs  or  Dingoes,  and  found  them  all  contented.  Their  cages  were  clean.  Some 
flies  were  on  the  bears.  One  old  elephant  was  snorting  and  tossing  hay  on 
himself.  Twenty-five  ponies  are  in  good  condition.  Monkeys,  as  usual,  were 
scratching  and  looking  for  vermin  on  each  other.  He  examined  11  buffaloes  and 
three  buffalo  calves.  One  old  cow  buffalo  was  very  thin,  its  bones  sticking  up, 
and  the  flies  on  this  buffalo  were  more  than  on  the  others.  They  have  a  large 
triangular  pen  with  a  water  run  in  it  about  20x25  feet,  where  the  animals  can 
drink  or  bathe. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  aninmls  at  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  are  imusually  well  cared 
for  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Cy  de  Vry,  who  is  known  all  over  the  country 
for  his  knowledge  and  skill  regarding  the  care  of  wild  animals. 

Mr.  de  Vry  says  he  has  spent  $200.00  for  fly  "dope"  this  season;  and  that  the  dope 
is  put  on  the  bears  and  other  animals  three  or  four  times  a  day.  "The  buffalo 
referred  to,"  said  Mr.  de  Vry,  "is  an  old  cow  buffalo  that  gave  birth  to  a  calf 
last  summer  and  another. this  summer,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  poor  condition 
of  the  cow  at  present,  but  she  would  be  strong  and  fat  this  fall,  and  that  in  25 
years  he  had  only  lost  two  buffaloes  by  death. 

He  further  said  that  flies  were  a  great  trouble  to  him  and  to  the  animals  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  get  any  good  suggestions  that  would  help  him  to  protect  the 
animals  from  them.  Criticism  in  a  case  where  a  man  is  taking  pains  to  do  all 
he  can,  intelligently,  hurts. 

The  Society  has  received  many  complaints  of  cruelty  and  neglect  in  the  treatment  of 
animals  at  the  Zoo,  but  ' '  invariably  the  officers  have  found  no  cruelty  and  no 
neglect."  The  number  of  these  complaints  is  trifling  considering  that  these 
animals  and  birds  afford  interest  and  amusement  to  at  least  100,000  persons 
a  day. 
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PIT  PONIES 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  in  England  to  intro- 
duce mechanical  haulage  instead  of 
ponies  in  the  coal  mines.  This  is  the 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
pit  ponies  and  mules,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  movement  will  extend  to 
every  mining  country. 

A  recent  story  which  appeared  in 
"The  Animal  \\'orld,"  of  London, 
England,  not  only  shows  the  pathetic 
feature  of  this  underground  life  for 
animals,  but  measures  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  little  children  from  this  serv- 
ice, and  emphasizes  the  present  need 
of  mechanical  haulage  to  free  the  pit 
ponies  and  mine  mules  from  the  un- 
naturally hard  work  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  for  so  many  years. 
It  may  be  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  state  that  Air.  Harry  Lau- 
der, the  famous  Scottish  comedian. 
once  worked  in  a  coal  mine  as  a 
driver,  and  that  on  one  occasion  his 
life  was  saved  by  the  sagacity  of  his 
pit  pony.  One  day  upon  ordering  his 
ponv  to  proceed,  it  refused  to  budge 
even  when  urged  to  do  so  b_\-  the  whip. 
A  moment  later  there  was  a  great 
crash  of  falling  coal.  After  tlie  fall 
was  over  the  pony  picked  his  way  care- 
fully by  the  pile  that  had  fallen  and 
continued    on    his    wav.     When    .Mr. 


Lauder  realized  that  he  owed  his  life 
to  the  little  pony  he  threw  his  arms 
around  its  neck  and  gave  it  a  kiss. 
His  gratitude  for  his  escape  prompts 
him  to  give  every  year  a  silver  cup 
and  a  gold  medal  to  the  Donkey  Pa- 
rade organized  by  the  IMackpool  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  in 
London,  England. 


RELIEF    WORK 

Receiving  a  report  that  a  horse  was 
starving  to  death  on  a  certain  farm 
near  St.  Charles.  Ills.,  Mr.  E.  F.  :\Iann 
of  the  Elgin  Humane  Society  and 
Constable  Sinton  of  St.  Charles  made 
a  thorough  investigation.  They  dis- 
covered that  not  only  was  the  report 
about  the  horse  true,  but  that  many 
cattle  were  dying  from  the  same  cause, 
and  that  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  and 
a  bov  of  nine  had  been  left  in  sole 
charge  of  the  farm  and  that  they, 
also,  were  suffering  from  starvation. 
It  was  learned  that  the  father  of 
the  two  children  had  gone  to  Algon- 
quin and  had  left  the  children  entirely 
alone  for  three  weeks.  During  this 
time,  one  horse  had  died  from  starva- 
tion and  another  had  grown  so  fraii- 
tic  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  that  it 
had  battered  its  head  against  the  barn. 
The  cattle  had  eaten  every  bit  of  grass 
within  their  reach  and  were  emaciated 
and  weak  from  lack  of  food. 

The  children  were  not  to  blame  for 
die  condition  of  the  animals,  as  they 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  care 
for  them,  and  they,  themselves,  were 
suffering,  from  want  of  food  and  care. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Mann  and  Constable 
Sinton,  who  uncovered  the  shockingly 
cruel  and  pathetic  condition,  action 
will  be  taken  to  have  these  children 
declared  dependent  and  placed  in 
proper  surroundings.  They  have  al- 
readv  received  temporary  relief,  and 
the  stock  has  been  given  proper  care. 
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SOME  SIGNS   OF  THE   TIMES 

A  Boone  County  farmer  of  a  meth- 
odical and  mathematical  cast  of  mind, 
makes  the  assertion  that  it  costs 
$248.00  to  keep  a  team  of  horses  for 
one  year,  and  offers  his  expense  ac- 
count as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement.  The  account  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

4  tons  of  hay  at  $22.00  per  ton.. $88.00 
131  bushels  of  corn  at  65  cents  per 

bushel     85.00 

Cost    of    care    of    horses    per    week, 

$1.40   75.00 

Sum    Total     $248.00 

As  the  price  of  feed  is  higher  in  some 
localities  and  lower  in  others,  he  prob- 
ably has  given  a  fair  average. 

Another  complaint  of  tlie  present 
high  cost  of  living  came  not  long  ago 
from  the  Menagerie  in  Central  Park, 
New  York.  It  seems  that  the  greatly 
increased  price  of  eggs,  milk  and  meat 
have  reduced  the  animal  boarders  to 
a  lenten,  hygienic  bill  of  fare  in 
marked  contrast  witli  the  extensive 
menu  enjoyed  in  former  days.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  monkeys, 
tigers,  lions,  hippos  and  elephants  are 
wroth  over  the  food  famine  they  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand.  It  is  quite 
evident  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
practice  of  economy  and  the  simple  life. 

Time  was  when  a  monke\-  could 
live  well  on  an  allowance  of  7  cents 
a  day,  and  a  hippo  and  elephant  for 
the  sum  of  60  cents.  Today,  the  monk 
has  to  pay  12  cents  a  day  for  less  food 
than  he  had  before,  while  the  hippo 
and  elephant  need  $1.00  and  $2.75  to 
defray  their  respective,  expenses.  Per- 
haps the  worst  sutferers  in  this  mat- 
ter are  the  tigers  and  lions,  which  eat 
nothing  but  meat, — from  twelve  to 
eighteen  pounds  a  day  at  10  and  12 
cents  a  pound. 

So  the  high  prices  and  hard  times 
have  extended  to  the  animal  world. 
It  v.'ould  seem  a  bankrupt  prospect  for 
our  caged  animal  friends  if  we  were 
not  reminded   of  the   old   conundrum 


which  assures  us  of  the  fact  that  every 
bird  carries  a  bill,  each  duck  has  a 
greenback,  and  all  animals  have  either 
a  (s)cent  or  four  (fore)  quarters  with 
them.  Possessed  of  this  equivalent 
to  currency,  we  know  they  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  high  prices  or  fren- 
zied finance,  especially  when  they  have 
such  competent  and  experienced  man- 
agers to  handle  their  monies  for  them. 

There  is  every  indication  that  birds 
and  animals  are  receiving  more  care 
and  consideration  than  for  many  years. 

In  many  European  countries  where 
the  people  have  learned  to  cultivate 
every  square  inch  of  the  soil  and  coax 
it  to  produce  its  utmost,  the  care  taken 
of  animals  is  equally  great  and  pains- 
taking. To  show  the  conscientiousness 
of  some  foreign  folk  relative  to  the 
consideration  due  animals,  we  quote 
the  following  order  issued  by  the 
mayor  of  a  small  city : 

"Whereas,  when  the  young  people 
meet  to  dance  each  week  after  mass, 
the  noise  they  make  frightens  the 
cocks  and  hens  and  other  animals  of 
the  village,  and  whereas  the  result  is 
prejudicial  to  agriculture,  we  hereby 
prohibit  dancing  within  the  bounds  of 
the  commune  during  the  hours  when 
domestic  animals  take  their  rest." 

In  America  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  humane  society  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  a  cat  up  a  tree,  a  squirrel 
in  a  trap,  a  pigeon  wedged  in  under 
the  cornice  of  an  office  building,  a  lob- 
ster or  even  a  frog.  A  notable  case  was 
that  of  a  society  that  defended  a  wood- 
pecker. The  complainant,  a  man  sub- 
ject to  sleeplessness,  brought  suit 
against  the  bird  charging  it  with  dis- 
turbing the  peace  by  tapping  on  a  hol- 
low tree  with ,  its  bill  early  in  the 
mornings,  and  asked  permission  from 
the  court  to  kill  the  bird  to  insure 
quiet.  The  woodpecker  was  acquitted 
and  allowed  to  go  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  within  its  own  property  rights 
and  engaged  in  the  natural  pursuits  of 
food. 
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ZEBRA  AT  LINCOLN  PARK 


THE  ZEBRA 

The  fine  little  fellow  wearing  the 
striped  suit,  pictured  above,  is  a  popu- 
lar inmate  of  the  famous  Lincoln  Park 
Zoo, — that  interesting  home  for  ani- 
mals and  school  of  natural  history  be- 
longing to  Chicago  and  cared  for  by 
Cyrus  De  Vry. 

The  zebra  is  one  of  a  pair  that  were 
imported  for  the  Zoo  several  years 
ago,  and  is  a  prime  favorite  with  the 
thousands  of  children  who  visit  the 
Park. 

If  zebras  were  as  useful  as  they  are 
ornamental  they  would  be  among  the 
most  valuable  of  animals,  but  as  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  train  them  to 
ways  of  usefulness  they  serve  only  as 
circus  curios  and  beauties  of  the  zoo. 


Xo  one  ever  heard  of  a  really  tame 
zebra  !  Celebrated  horse  tamers  and 
trainers  have  often  tried  to  control 
the  fiery  nature  of  these  spirited  little 
beasts,  in  an  attempt  to  break  them  in 
to  harness  and  saddle,  but  few  such 
efiforts  have  been  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess. In  some  rare  instances  zebras 
have  been  trained  for  riding  and  driv- 
ing for  both  circus  and  private  use,  but 
even  these  animals  were  far  from  do- 
mesticated. Air.  Sherifif  Parkins  had 
llie  distinction  of  owning  a  beautifully 
matched  and  trained  span  of  zebras, 
which  he  successfully  drove  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  many  years  ago. 

Zebras  are  members  of  the  Horse 
Family  Imt  are  distinguished  from  all 
of  their  relatives  by  their  peculiar 
color    and    marking,    having   coats    of 
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delicate  gray  or  buff  curiously  marked 
with  stripes  of  dark  brown  or  black. 
The  coat  on  the  under  body  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  legs  and  under  side 
of  the  tail  is  almost  white  and  with- 
out stripes. 

The  original  zebra, — the  True  Zebra 
or  Mountain  Zebra,  as  it  is  often 
called, — lives  in  the  mountains  of 
South  Africa.  They  stand  about  four 
feet  high  at  the  shoulders.  They  vary 
in  color  from  white  and  gray  to  a 
rich  cream-color  and  are  marked  with 
velvety  black  stripes, — those  on  the 
legs  running  in  horizontal  bars  like  a 
succession  of  bracelets.  The  crest  of 
the  head  is  very  high,  surmounted  by 
an  upright  standing  mane,  also  marked 
with  tile  alternate  light  and  dark 
stripes. 

Another  species,  Burchell's  Zebra 
or  "Ouagga,"  used  to  roam  in  great 
herdr  over  the  vast  plains  of  South 
Africa.  Now,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
other  wild  animals  of  that  region, 
they  are  each  year  becoming  scarcer. 

To  look  in  upon  the  placid  zebra 
pair  at  Lincoln  Park,  living  the  sim- 
ple domestic  life  of  the  Zoo,  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  in  their  native  wilds 
these  creatures  are  among  the  fleetest 
and  most  timid  of  animals,  capable 
of  scaling,  a  rocky  mountain  side  with 
all  the  agility  and  sure-footedness  of 
a  goat. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  zebra 
had  a  flowing  tail  like  the  horse  he 
would  be  the"  most  beautiful  creature 
of  the  animal  world. 


THE    LARK'S    NEST 


Helen  is  a  little  girl  four  years  old. 
She  lives  in  a  white  house  which 
stands  in  a  big  garden  full  of  lovely 
flowers.     Behind  the  house  is  a  field. 

One  summer  morning,  Helen  went 
to  play  in  the  garden.  •  Her  father 
was    in    the    field    cutting    corn    and 


Helen    could    see    the    huge    machine 
with  its  two  horses. 

"I  will  go  into  the  field  and  help 
father,"  thought  the  little  girl  to  her- 
self. She  walked  until  she  grew  tired, 
and  then  she  sat  down  to  rest. 

A  lark  flew  up  from  her  nest  near 
by  and  sang  her  happy  song.  "Oh, 
there  is  a  bird !  She  must  have  a  nest 
in  the  corn,"  cried  Helen,  and  she 
began  to  hunt  for  the  nest.  At  last, 
she  found  it  and  there  were  six  baby 
birds  in  it. 

The  child  was  delighted.  "C  )h,  how 
lovely, — how  tiny  the  birds  are  and 
what  big  beaks  they  have.  They  must 
be  hungry  for  they  keep  saying  'Peep, 
peep.'  " 

Helen  sat  down  in  the  corn  and 
watched  the  mother  bird  bring  worms 
for  the  little  ones.  Presently,  she  fell 
asleep. 

In  the  meantime,  her  father  with 
his  big  machine  and  the  two  horses 
drew  nearer  and  nearer.  At  last,  when 
they  were  almost  upon  the  sleeping 
child,  a  lark  flew  up  from  her  nest 
directly  in   front  of  the  machine. 

"The  lark  must  have  her  nest  in 
the  corn,"  murmured  the  man.  "I 
will  find  it  so  as  not  to  kill  the  little 
ones."  He  began  searching  and  was 
horrified  to  find  his  little  daughter 
asleep  beside  the  nest.  He  clasped 
her  tenderl}-  in  his  arms  and  the  child 
awoke. 

"Oh,  father,"  she  cried,  "I  was 
going,  to  help  you  and  then  I  found 
the  nest.  Aren't  the  little  birds  cun- 
ning? And  the  mother  bird  brings 
worms  and  the  babies  eat  them.  But 
what  is  the  matter,  daddy?  Truly,  I 
will  help  you." 

"Xo,  no,  my  child,''  said  the  father 
brokenl}',  "we  will  go  in  and  find  your 
mother.  But  I  will  not  cut  the  corn 
around  this  nest.  The  good  little 
mother  and  her  babies  can  stay  here 
as  long  as  they  like, — for  she  saved 
vour  life." 
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BISHOP  DOANE'S  LINES  TO  HIS  DOG 

I  am  quite  sure  he  thinks  that  I  am  God — 
Since  he  is  God  on  whom  each  one  depends 
For    life,    and    all    things    that    his    bounty 

sends — 
My    dear,    old    dog    most    constant    of    all 

friends ; 
Not  quick  to  mind,  but  quicker  far  than  I 
To   turn  to   God   I   know   and   own;    his  eye 
Deep  brown  and  liquid,  watches  for  my  nod; 
He  is  more  patient  underneath  the  rod 
Than    I.    wlicn    God    his    wise     corrections 

sends. 
He   looks   love   at   me,    deep   as   words   e  'er 

spake ; 
And    from    me    never    crumb    nor    sup    will 

take 
But    he    ■wags    thanks    \vith    his    most    vocal 

tail; 
And    when    some    crashing    noise    wakes    all 

his  fear. 
He  is  content  and  quiet  if  I'm  near; 
Secure  that   my  ])rotection   will  ])revail. 
So,  faithful,  mindful,  thankful,  trustful,  lie 
Tells  me  what  I  unto  my  God  slunihl  be. 


FRANK  AND  THE  TOAD 

Frank  was  playing  in  the  back  yard 
wlien  he  discovered  a  toad  hopping- 
tlirongh  the  grass.  Now,  Frank  was 
not  a  cruel  boy,  but  like  many  boys, 
he  was  apt  to  be  thoughtless.  When 
the  toad  stood  still,  he  cried  out  to 
him,  "Go 'long !  go 'long!  or  FU  whip 
you !"  at  the  same  time  flourishing  a 
stick  with  which  he  had  been  playing. 
But  the  toad  did  not  move ;  so  Frank 
brought  the  stick  down  on  his  back 
with  such  force  that  he  gave  a  hop  of 
pain. 

Then,  an  amazing  thing  occurred. 
Looking  up  into  the  little  boy's  face, 
the  toad  opened  his  mouth  and  said, 
"Little  man,  you  ought  not  to  have 
done  that."  Frank,  who  had  never 
heard  an  animal  speak  before,  started 
back  with  his  stick  held  aloft,  his  eyes 
staring  and  his  mouth  wide  open. 

The  toad  did  not  withdraw  his  own 
bright  eye  from  Frank's,  but  seemed 
to  penetrate  the  child's  heart  with  his 
glance.  Presently,  a  kitten  crept  out 
from  a  great  hole  under  the  house, 
and  being  struck  with  the  odd  picture, 


approached,  and  with  an  introductory 
cough,  followed  by  a  mew,  exclaimecl, 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"Frank  just  did  a  wicked  thing," 
said  the  toad,  without  taking  his 
glance  from  the  boy. 

"How  so?"  asked  the  kitten. 

"He  struck  me  a  hard  blow  with 
that  stick,"  returned  the  toad. 

At  that  instant,  a  mouse  put  her 
head  out  of  a  small  hole  under  the 
house,  and  running  up  to  the  group, 
squeaked,  "What  does  all  this  mean?'' 

Pussy  replied,  "This  naughty  boy 
has  given  our  friend  Toad  a  hard 
blow  with  his  stick." 

"Oh,  ho !"  cried  the  mouse,  "what's 
best  to  be  done  with  him?" 

"To  Judge  Ox,"  said  the  toad ;  and 
nodding,  to  Frank,  he  hopped  toward 
the  gate.  Frank  moved  after  the  toad 
as  if  something  drew  him  that  he 
could  not  resist.  The  kitten  fell  in 
l)ehind,  and  the  mouse  followed. 

The  toad  led  the  strange  procession 
into  a  field  near  by,  in  which  an  ox 
was  grazing.  As  they  approached,  the 
ox  raised  his  head,  and  awaited  their 
arrival  with  the  utmost  gravity  When 
within  a  yard  of  the  ox,  the  toad  said, 
"Your  Honor,  I  have  just  been  struck 
in  a  grievous  manner  by  this  boy." 

"Assault  and  battery,  with  intent 
to  kill,"  uttered  the  ox  in  a  deep 
voice,  turning  a  calm,  dignified  glance 
on  Frank.  "Let  him  be  considered 
under  arrest  without  more  ado." 
Frank  began  to  tremble. 

"Let  the  case  be  presented  to  the 
grand  jury  immediately,"  continued 
the  ox.  "We  do  not  delay,"  he  added 
with  a  severe  look,  "as  men  are  wont 
to  do." 

A  grasshopper  now  stepped  for- 
ward, carrying  a  stafif, — which  was 
only  a  straw, — -and  led  the  toad,  the 
kitten,  and  the  mouse  away.  Frank 
watched  them  furtively  until  they  were 
out  of  sight,  and  then,  on  a  motion 
from   Judge   Ox,   he   sat   down   on   a 
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stone  while  a  grand  father-long- legs 
held  him  in  custody. 

The  grasshopper  led  the  toad,  the 
kitten  and  the  mouse  to  a  secluded 
spot,  where  sat  twenty-three  beetles, 
who  composed  the  grand  jurv  In 
their  midst  was  a  ram,  and  he  was  the 
district  attorney.  What  passed  here, 
it  v/ould  be  improper  to  tell,  for  grand 
juries  are  very  secret  in  their  doings. 
But  an  indictment  was  found  against 
the  little  boy,  and  duly  presented.  The 
ox  stopped  chewing  his  cud,  and  again 
declared  that  he  could  permit  no  de- 
lays such  as  wxre  indulged  in  by  men. 

"Choose,"  said  he  to  Frank,  "whom 
you  wish  for  counsel."  At  that  mo- 
ment, Frank  heard  a  bleating  calf 
coming,  and  thinking  him  a  fine  talker, 
he  declared  to  the  court,  in  a  voice 
that  was  almost  inaudible,  that  he 
would  take  this  calf  to  be  his  counsel. 
The  ox  bowed  to  the  calf,  and  so  did 
the  ram.  A  jury  of  twelve  frogs  was 
impaneled,  and  the  indictment  was 
read,  setting  forth  in  learned  terms 
that  Frank  had  assaulted  the  toad, 
maliciously  and  feloniously,  with  in- 
tent to  kill. 

Alas  for  poor  Frank!  at  the  very 
first  objection  put  in  by  his  counsel. 
the  ram  bent  both  his  brows  and  his 
head  with  such  a  terrible  air,  that  the 
calf,  losing  all  presence  of  mind, 
blurted  out  something  nobody  could 
understand,  and  then,  ingloriously 
turned  tail  and  ran  for  a  clump  of 
bushes  near  by  The  ram  made  a 
dash  for  liim,  but  the  ox  commanded 
him  to  return  to  his  place;  and  then, 
he  asked  the  prisoner  in  a  severe  voice 
if  he  had  anything  to  offer  in  defense 
of  his  conduct. 

Poor  Frank  was  so  terrified  by  the 
flight  of  his  counsel,  the  severe  look 
of  the  judge  and  the  threatening  horns 
of  the  district  attorney  that  he  could 
not  say  a  word.  So  the  case  was 
given  to  the  jury  on  the  evidence  of 
the  toad,  and  they  returned  a  verdict 


of  "guilty"  without  leaving  their  seats. 

Frank  now  thought  something  ter- 
rible was  coming.  Judge  Ox  bade 
Grandfather-long-legs  help  him  stand 
up  for  sentence.  Then,  a  kindly  smile 
stole  over  his  face,  and  this  is  the 
sentence  he  pronounced :  "The  pris- 
oner is  sentenced  to  think  over  every 
night,  when  he  goes  to  bed.  how  often 
he  has  been  cruel  to  animals ;  and 
when  he  recollects  abusing  any,  even 
if  only  a  fly,  to  say  to  himself,  'Fm 
sorry,  and  will  try  not  to  do  so 
again.'  " 

"( )h."  cried  Frank,  gaining,  cour- 
age. "I  will  do  that !"  And  he  kept 
his  promise. 

From  St.  Nicholas. 


THE    OLD    HORSE 


Xo,  children,   he   shall  not   lie   sold; 

C!o,  lead  him  home  and  dry  your  tears. 
'Tis  true,  he's  blind  and  lame  and  old, 

But  he  has  served  us  twenty  years. 

Well  has  he  served  us;  gentle,  strong 
And  willing,  through  life's  varied  stage; 

And  having  toiled  for  us  so  long. 
We  will  protect  him  in  his  age. 

Our  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay, 
His  faithful  merits  to  requite, 

His  playground  be  the  heath  by  day, 
A  shed  shall  shelter  him  at  night. 

A  life  of  labor  was  his  lot, 

He  always  tried  to  do  his  best; 

Poor  fellow,  now  we  'II  grudge  him  not 
A  little  liberty  and  rest. 

Go,   then,   old  friend,  thy  future   fate 
To  range  the  fields,  from  harness  free, 

And  just  below  the  cottage  gate, 
We  '11  build  a  toomy  shed  for  thee. 

And   there  we  '11   feed   and   tend   the   well, 
Xo  other  horse  can  ever  ten 

And  with  such  comforts  we  '11  engage 

Of  greener,  hapjjier   old   age. 
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In  investigating  a  complaint  made 
to  the  Society,  charging  a  man  with 
cruel  abuse  of  his  wife,  Humane  Offi- 
cer Miller  found  the  wife  confined  to 
her  bed,  suffering  from  painful  bruises 
and  a  broken  rib  inflicted  by  her  hus- 
band, who  had  kicked  her. 

The  officer  caused  the  arrest  of  the 
man,  charging  him  with  disorderly 
conduct  and  assault.  Judge  Heap 
heard  the  case  and  fined  the  man 
$25.00  and  costs.  He  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Correction  to  work  out 
the  fine. 

Record  64;    Case  781. 


The  Englewood  Police  arrested  a 
man  for  cruelly  beating  a  horse.  Hu- 
mane Officer  Miller  examined  the 
horse,  and  the  case  was  called  in  the 
Englewood  Court.  Judge  Heap  heard 
the  evidence  and  fined  the  prisoner 
$20.00  and  costs,  which  was  paid. 

Record  92 ;    Case  522. 


The  19th  Precinct  Station  arrested 
a  man  for  cruelty  to  animals.  Officer 
Nolan  of  this  Society  examined  the 
team  in  question, — a  black  and  a  bay 
horse, — one  of  which  he  found  to  be 
suffering  from  several  ver}'  bad  sores 
on  the  shoulders  and  neck. 

The  case  was  called  before  Judge 
Heap,  who  imposed  a  fine  of  $5.00 
and  costs,  amounting  to  $11.50,  which 
was  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  horse. 

Record  92;    Case  519. 


Officer  Swartz  of  the  30th  Precinct 
Police  Station  placed  a  driver  under 
arrest  for  using  a  team  of  horses  that 
were  in  unfit  condition  for  work.  An 
officer  of  the  Society  was  asked  to 
examine  the  team. 

Upon  going  to  the  stable  where 
these  horses  were  kept,  Humane  Offi- 
cer  McCarthy   found  five  horses,   in- 


cluding the  two  in  question,  that  were 
entirely  unfit  for  service.  They  were 
lame  and  sore  and  ill-conditioned  in 
many  ways ;  and  the  barn  was  damp 
and  dirty  and  an  improper  place  for 
animals  to  live  in. 

A  warrant  was  sworn  out  for  the 
arrest  of  the  owner,  and  the  driver 
and  owner  were  both  summoned  to 
appear  before  Judge  Decker  of  the 
Desplaines  Street  Court.  After  hear- 
ing the  evidence  in  the  case.  Judge 
Decker  discharged  the  driver,  and 
fined  the  owner  $20.00  and  costs, 
amounting  in  all  to  $26.00,  which  was 
paid.  The  Court  ordered  the  horses 
humanely  destroyed  at  once. 

Record  92  ;   Case  588. 


A  recent  case  of  barbaric  cruelty, 
in  W'hich  a  faithful  horse  fell  a  victim 
to  the  diabolical  temper  of  two  men, 
occurred  in  the  village  of  Dalzell, 
Bureau  County,  Illinois. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Kendall,  Special  Humane 
Agent  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  men  to  trial  and  pun- 
ishment. When  told  of  the  case  Mr. 
Kendall  investigated  the  matter  at 
once  and  became  satisfied  that  it  was 
a  case  for  prosecution.  Whereupon 
he  caused  the  arrest  of  the  man  in 
question  and  that  of  another  man  who 
was  believed  to  be  equally  guilty  of  the 
offense. 

These  men  were  taken  before  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  John  Dewey,  at 
Spring  Valley.  Subpc^enas  were  issued 
for  several  witnesses  to  the  cruelty, 
and  the  case  called  for  hearing  July 
nth.  States  Attorney  L.  M.  Eckert 
prosecuted  the  case. 

The  evidence  offered  at  the  trial  dis- 
closed the  most  atrocious  cruelty.  It 
was  said  by  eye  witnesses  that  the  two 
men  had  harnessed  the  horse  to  a 
wagon,  after  which  they  had  mounted 
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the  seat,  and  had  then  given  the  horse 
a  severe  cut  with  the  whip ;  that  the 
horse  had  reared  and  fallen  to  the 
ground,  striking  its  head  against  a 
post  and  also  breaking  one  of  the 
shafts  of  the  wagon;  after  which  the 
men  had  unhitched  the  horse  from  the 
wagon,  tying  it  to  a  post,  and  had  then 
taken  turns  in  beating  the  animal  with 
a  heavy  cane  and  a  whip  having  a 
loaded  butt;  that  the  horse  had  soon 
fallen  to  the  ground  (still  fastened 
securely  to  the  post)  where  it  expired 
from  its  injuries ;  and  that  even  after 
the  poor  animal  was  dead  the  men  had 
continued  to  belabor  its  body  with 
blows. 

Two  witnesses,  totally  unbiased  and 
disinterested  in  the  case,  testified  that 
the  men  had  taken  turns  in  beating  the 
horse  for  over  five  minutes  by  the 
watch.  After  hearing,  all  the  evidence. 
Judge  Dewey  fined  each  man  $20.00 
and  costs — $54.75  in  all.  The  men 
were  committed  to  the  county  jail  to 
serve  out  their  fines. 

While  it  was  impossible  to  save  the 
poor  horse,  the  trial  of  the  ofifenders 
has  certainly  accomplished  great  good 
as  an  object  lesson  in  humane  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Kendall  expressed  himself 
as  satisfied  that  the  case  and  the  wide 
publicity  given  it  would  deter  others 
from  mistreatment  of  animals  in  their 
custody. 
Record  92  :  Case  456. 


Complaint  was  made  to  the  Society 
of  the  cruel  neglect  of  a  three-year- 
old  boy  by  his  step-mother.  It  was 
charged  that  the  woman  made  it  a 
practice  to  leave  the  child  locked  up 
alone  in  a  flat  all  day  long. 

Officer  AIcDonough  interviewed  the 
woman  and  learned  that  both  she  and 
her  husband  were  employed  by  the  day 
and  that  they  were  gone  from  the 
home  from  7  :30  in  the  morning,  until 
5  :30  in  the  afternoon.  She  admitted 
that  the  child  was  left  alone  in  a  locked 


room  during  their  absence.  When 
warned  by  the  officer  that  this  must 
not  happen  again,  she  and  her  husband 
protested  that  they  could  not  take  care 
of  the  child.  Officer  McDonough  then 
carried  the  little  tot  to  the  Juvenile 
Home.  Judge  Pinckney  heard  the  case 
and  ordered  the  child  returned  to  the 
custody  of  the  father,  at  the  same  time 
placing  it  under  the  protective  care  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Sehres,  probation  officer. 
Record  64 ;  Case  675. 


A  director  of  the  Society  reported 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
deserted  by  her  drunken  husband  and 
left  to  support  a  family  of  four  chil- 
dren. Officer  Nolan  of  the  Society  in- 
vestigated the  complaint.  He  learned 
that  the  man  was  a  strong,  healthy  fel- 
low, well  employed  and  earning,  fair 
wages,  who  had  abandoned  his  family 
to  spend  his  money  on  drink.  It  de- 
veloped that  the  wife  had  had  him 
arrested  on  one  occasion  for  cruelly 
beating  her  when  he  was  intoxicated ; 
and  that  the  Judge  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Court  had  fined  him  $50.00  and  costs, 
for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
House  of  correction  to  work  out  the 
fine ;  whereupon  his  mother  advanced 
the  money  to  pay  the  fine  and  obtained 
his  release.  After  this  experience  the 
family  had  suffered  more  than  ever 
from  the  man's  intemperance  and 
cruel  abuse. 

r)fficer  Nolan  took  the  woman  to 
the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  where 
she  swore  to  a  complaint  against  her 
husband  for  abandonment.  The  hus- 
band was  arrested  and  his  case  tried 
before  Judge  Gemmill,  who.  upon 
hearing  the  evidence,  ordered  the  man 
to  pay  $6.00  per" week  iiito  the  court 
for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 
Record  64 ;  Case  698. 
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Officer  Caguey  of  the  21st  Precinct 
Police  Station  locked  up  a  man  for 
abusing  his  horse  and  then  notified  the 
Society.  Humane  Officer  Brayne  ex- 
amined the  horse  and  found  it  thin 
and  blind  but  fit  for  some  light  work. 
The  horse  belonged  to  a  peddler  who 
was  peddling  without  a  license.  Judge 
Walker  heard  the  evidence  and  fined 
the  i)risoner  $20.00  and  costs,  amcjunt- 
ing  to  $23.00  in  all. 
Record  92  ;  Case  492. 


Officer  O'Neil  of  the  Mounted 
Squad  stopped  a  horse  for  the  exam- 
ination of  a  hmnane  officer.  Officer 
McCarthy  of  the  Society  found  the 
horse  to  be  suffering  from  a  sore  U])on 
which  the  collar  was  bearing,  and  also 
from  several  raw  sores  on  the  back. 
The  horse  was  unharnessed  and  re- 
turned to  the  barn.     The  driver  was 


placed  under  arrest.  The  case  was 
called  in  the  Harrison  Police  Court  be- 
fore Judge  Beitler,  who  imposed  a 
fine  of  $5.00  and  costs,  totalling 
$11.50,  which  was  paid.  The  horse  is 
having  treatment  for  the  sores  and  is 
taking  the  rest  cure  at  the  same  time. 
Record  92  ;  Case  405. 


A  man  in  Mattoon,  Pdinois,  was 
fined  recently  $10.00  and  costs  for 
cruelty  to  animals.  According  to  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  against  him 
lie  had  driven  an  old,  decrepit,  unfit 
horse  until  it  had  fallen  on  the  street 
from  exhaustion,  and  had  then 
dragged  it  along  the  pavement  for  the 
distance  of  a  block  by  means  of  a  rope 
tied  around  its  neck.  The  horse  died. 
The  case  was  prosecuted  by  States  x'Vt- 
torney  Hammond. 
Record  92  ;  Case  320. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Report  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  dumb  animals  to  the  Society, 
whether  requiring  prosecution  or  not,  either  in  writing  or  by  telephone. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  children,  give  names  and  residence  of  child  or  chil- 
dren, offender  or  offenders ;  state  nature  of  cruelty,  place  where  and  time  when 
occurring.  If  names  and  residence  are  unknown,  give  any  information  avail- 
?ble,  to  enable  officers  to  locate  and  identify  parties. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  give  name  of  driver  or  owner  or 
party  offending,  and  residence,  if  possible ;  if  unknown,  give  name  or  number 
on  vehicle.  State  nature  of  cruelty  and  effect  thereof  on  animal  or  animals, 
jlso  place  where  and  time  when  occurring,  and  some  description  of  animal. 

Complainants  should  always  give  their  own  names  and  addresses,  so  that 
our  officers  can  interview  them  in  case  further  information  is  desired.  Names 
given  in  confidence  are  never  disclosed. 

In  ca.^es  requiring  ambulance,  have  owner,  or  man  in  charge  of  animal, 
make  the  request  for  ambulance,  by  telephone  or  otherwise. 

Telephones:  Harrison  384,  Harrison  7005. 

The  Illinois  Humane  Society  Building, 

1 145  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The  legal  jurisdicttion  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  comprises 
the  whole  State  of  Illiaois.     Its  agents  may  be  called  to  any  portion  of 
the  State  to  prosecute  cases  of  cruelty,  but  each  county  should  have 
its  own  branch  society  or  special  agent.     So  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  way  that  the  society  feels  greatly  encouraged.     Branch 
Societies  or  Agents  are  already   provided    in    81    counties  in  Illinois. 
With  the  assistance  of    humane  people  every  county  in  the  State  will, 
in  time,  have  its  Branch  Society  or  Agent.     We  ask  all  those  interested 
in  the  organization  of  Branch  Societies  or  Special  Agencies  in  their 
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may  do  so  by  enclosing  their  check  or  post-office  order  to  the  Society, 
at  its  office.    Those  wishing  to  become  members  will  kindly  communi- 
cate with  the  Society. 
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THE  STORY  OF  M.4RY   ELLEN 


WHICH  STARTED  THE  CHILD  SAVING  CRUSADE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


By  Mrs.  Etta  Angell  Wheeler,  Who  First  Discovered  and  Reported  the  Case 


[The  sufferings  of  this  Httle  girl 
caused  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crueky  to  Children,  the 
first  of  the  kind,  to  be  founded  in 
1874,  through  the  efforts  of  Henry 
Bergh,  Elbridge  T.  Gerrv  and  John 
D.  Wright.] 

Late  in  the  }ear  1873  there  was 
brought  to  me  by  a  poor  working 
woman,  the  story  of  a  child  whose  sad 
case  inspired  the  founding  of  the  first 
"Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children."  The  woman  was  a  quiet, 
reserved  Scotch  woman,  truthful  and 
careful  of  her  words.  The  story  was 
that  during  the  two  previous  years 
there  had  lived  in  the  rear  tenement, 
349  West  41st  street,  a  family  of  three 
persons,  a  man,  a  woman  and  a  little 
girl,  supposed  to  be  five  or  six  years 
old ;  that  during  these  two  years  the 
child  had  been  a  close  prisoner,  hav- 
ing been  seen  only  once  by  the  other 
tenants ;  that  she  was  often  cruelly 
whipped  and  very  frequently  left 
alone  the  entire  day  with  the  windows 
darkened,  and  she  locked  in  an  inner 
room ;  that  the  other  occupants  of  the 
house  had  not  known  to  whom  to  make 
complaint,  the  owner  of  the  house, 
who  lived  on  the  premises,  refusing 
to  listen. 

■  A  week  before,  this  family  had 
moved  to  the  rear  tenement,  341  the 
same  street    Later  in  the  dav  I  went 


to  349  and  heard  a  like  story  from 
others ;  then,  hoping  to  see  the  child, 
I  went  to  341.  The  house  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  one  in  front  by  a  nar- 
now  paved  court,  each  of  the  three 
floors  had  two  apartments,  a  living 
room  and  a  bedroom  in  each.  The  liv- 
ing rooms  were  separated  by  a  thin 
partition  through  which,  during  weeks 
to  come,  the  cries  of  the  child  gave 
evidence  of  her  unhappy  life.  The 
family  I  sought  was  on  the  top  floor. 
Wondering  what  reason  I  could  give 
for  my  intrusion,  I  knocked  at  the 
door.  It  was  not  opened.  Wishing, 
if  possible,  to  learn  if  the  child  was 
there,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  ad- 
joining apartment.  A  faint  voice  bade 
me  "Herein."  I  saw  a  tidy  room  and 
in  a  dark  bedroom  a  young  German 
woman  apparently  very  ill.  While  sit- 
ting by  her  bed  for  a  short  time  she 
told  me  of  coming  with  her  young 
husband,  not  long  before,  to  this  land 
of  strangers  and  strange  speech ;  of 
her  homesickness  and  failing  health. 
I  asked  her  of  her  new  neighbors. 
She  had  not  seen  them — there  was  a 
child — she  had  "heard  it  crying — per- 
haps it,  too,  was  sick."  Promising  to 
come  again,  I  returned  to  the  other 
apartment  where,  after  a  time,  the 
door  was  slightly  opened  and  a 
woman's  sharp  voice  asked  my  errand. 
I   began  telling  her  of  her  sick  and 
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lonely  neighbor  and  talked  on  until, 
unconsciously,  she  had  opened  the 
door  so  that  I  could  step  in.  This  I 
did  and,  being  an  unbidden  guest, 
made  a  very  brief  call.  I  was  there 
only  long  enough  to  see  the  child  and 
gain  mv  own  impression  of  her  con- 
dition. While  still  talking  with  the 
woman,  I  saw  a  pale,  thin  child,  bare- 
foot, in  a  thin,  scanty  dress  so  tattered 
that  I  could  see  she  wore  but  one  gar- 
ment besides. 

It  was  December  and  the  weather 
bitterly  cold.  She  was  a  tiny  mite,  the 
size  of  five  years,  though,  as  after- 
ward appeared,  she  was  then  nine. 
From  a  pan  set  upon  a  low  stool  she 
stood  washing  dishes,  struggling  with 
a  frying  pan  about  as  heavy  as  herself. 
Across  the  table  lay  a  brutal  whip  of 
twisted  leather  strands  and  the  child's 
meagre  arms  and  legs  bore  many 
marks  of  its  use.  But  the  saddest  part 
of  her  story  was  written  on  her  face 
in  its  look  of  suppression  and  misery, 
the  face  of  a  child  unloved,  of  a  child 
that  had  seen  only  the  fearsome  side 
of  life.  These  things  I  saw  while  seem- 
ing not  to  see,  and  I  left  without 
speaking  to,  or  of,  the  child.  I  never 
saw  her  again  until  the  day  of  her 
rescue,  three  months  later,  but  I  went 
away  determined,  with  the  help  of  a 
kind  Providence,  to  rescue  her  from 
her  miserable  life. 

How  was  this  to  be  done?  The  man 
worked  but  irregularly.  The  woman 
earned  no  money.  Their  dress  and 
living  showed  very  little  means.  The 
postman  had  told  the  person  who 
brought  the  first  report  to  me  that 
he  left  no  mail  for  this  family  except, 
frequently,  registered  letters.  Think- 
ing this  might  mean  money  for  keep- 
ing the  child,  I  feared  to  arouse  any 
suspicion  lest  the  family  should  disap- 
pear, so  I  determined  that  no  rescue 
should  be  attempted  until  there  was 
fair  promise  of  success.  I  asked  ad- 
vice.    No  one  could  tell  me  what  to 


do.  There  seemed  ud  place  of  appeal. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  from  the  sick 
woman  I  was  to  learn  more  and- more 
of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  little  girl. 
She  grew  always  worse,  and  her  bed 
being  now  against  the  thin  wall  sepa- 
rating the  two  living  rooms,  she  could 
but  hear  much  of  the  abusive  treat- 
ment. As  often  as  I  went  to  see  her 
there  was  a  piteous  story  to  hear.  At 
last  she  was  told  what  had  first 
brought  me  to  the  house,  and  we 
waited  and  hoped  together. 

Weeks  went  by.  Easter  Sunday 
came,  bright  with  sunshine,  warm  with 
the  breath  of  Spring.  As  I  went  into 
church,  passing  from  the  brightness 
without  to  the  beauty  of  palms  and 
lilies  and  organ  strains  within,  the 
thought  of  the  dying  woman  and  the 
poor  child  smote  upon  me.  I  was  very 
early  and  with  a  few  flowers  from 
the  altar  steps  I  turned  away  and 
went  to  spend  the  morning  in  the  ten- 
ement. The  child  had  been  locked 
early  in  the  dark  bedroom,  the  Easter 
sunshine  shut  out, — the  man  and 
woman  had  gone,  and  would  not  re- 
turn till  night.  The  poor  invalid  gave 
the  flowers  a  pathetic  welcome  and 
as  I  sat  by  her  she  told  me  of  Easter 
Sundays  of  her  childhood  in  the  be- 
loved Rhineland,  all  homesickness  for 
which  had  now  passed  into  longing 
for  the  land  where  sickness  is  not. 
Yet  always  she  had  wished  to  stay 
until  her  little  fellow  sufferer  was  res- 
cued. W^e  spoke  of  Christ  and  the 
Resurrection,  of  the  glorious  meaning 
of  Easter  Day,  and  we  talked  of  the 
child  alone  in  the  darkness,  and  prayed 
for  her  release.  Poor  suffering 
woman !  She  knew  death  stood  at 
the  door,  she  did  not  yet  know  he 
was  not  to  enter  until  the  child  she 
had  so  pitied  was  free  and  that  in  that 
very  Easter  week. 

I  had  more  than  once  been  tempted 
to  apply  to  the  "Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of   Cruelty  to  Animals,"  but 
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had  lacked  courage  to  do  what  seemed 
absurd.  However,  when  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  a  niece  said :  "You 
are  so  troubled  over  that  abused  child, 
why  not  go  to  Mr.  Bergh?  She  is  a 
little  animal,  surely."  I  said  at  once, — 
'T  will  go."  Within  an  hour  I  was  at 
the  society's  rooms.  Mr.  Bergh  was 
in  his  office  and  listened  to  my  recital 
most  courteously  but  with  a  slight  air 
of  amazement  that  such  an  appeal 
should  be  made  there.  In  the  end  he 
said:  "The  case  interests  me  much, 
but  very  definite  testimony  is  needed 
to  warrant  interference  between  a 
child  and  those  claiming  guardianship. 
Will  you  not  send  me  a  written  state- 
ment that,  at  my  leisure,  I  may  judge 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  and  may 
also  have  time  to  consider  if  this  so- 
ciety should  interfere?  I  promise  to 
consider  the  case  carefully." 

It  was  the  first  promise  of  help  and 
I  was  glad.  The  next  morning  I  sent 
a  paper  giving  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard,  which  was  little,  and  the  much 
that  had  been  told  me  by  others,  and 
what  seemed  to  me  their  credibility 
as  witnesses.  Going  later  in  the  day 
to  see  the  sick  woman  I  found,  in  her 
room  a  young  man  with  a  large  official 
looking  book  under  his  arm.  Hearing 
a  nurse  speak  my  name  as  I  entered, 
he  said  to  me :  "I  was  sent  to  take  the 
census  in  this  house.  I  have  been  in 
every  room."  I  inferred  at  once  that 
this  was  a  detective  for  Mr.  Bergh. 
When  I  left  the  house,  the  young  man 
was  waiting  on  the  sidewalk  to  tell  me 
he  had  seen  the  child  and  was  then 
going  to  Mr.  Bergh  with  his  report 
of  her  pitiable  condition. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  Mr. 
Bergh  called  upon  me  to  ask  if  I 
would  go  to  the  Court  House,  the 
child  having  been  already  sent  for. 
He  expressed  pleasure  that  he  need 
not  ask  me  to  go  to  a  police  court. 
Judge  Lawrence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  having;  kindlv   taken  the   case. 


After  we  had  waited  a  short  time  in 
the  Judge's  Court,  two  officers  came 
in,  one  of  whom  had  the  little  girl  in 
his  arms.  She  was  wrapped  in  a  car- 
riage blanket  and  was  without  other 
clothing  than  the  two  ragged  gar- 
ments I  had  seen  her  in  months  be- 
fore. Her  body  was  bruised,  her  face 
disfigured,  and  the  woman,  as  if  to 
make  testimony  sure  against  herself, 
had  the  day  before  struck  the  child 
with  a  pair  of  shears,  cutting  a  gash 
through  the  left  eye-brow  and  down 
the  cheek,  fortunately  escaping  the 
eye. 

The  child  was  sobbing  bitterly  when 
Ijrought  in  but  there  was  a  touch  of 
the  ludicrous  with  it  all.  While  one 
of  the  officers  had  held  the  infuriated 
woman,  the  other  had  taken  away  the 
terrified  child.  She  was  still  shrieking 
as  they  drove  away  and  they  called  a 
halt  at  the  first  candy  shop,  so  that 
she  came  into  court  weeping  and  ter- 
rified but  waving  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
fense a  huge  stick  of  peppermint 
candy.  Poor  child !  it  was  her  one 
earthly  possession.  The  investigation 
proceeded.  The  child's  appearance 
was  testimony  enough,  little  of  mine 
was  needed,  and,  thus,  on  Thursday, 
April  9,  1874,  her  rescue  was  accom- 
plished. This  Mr.  Bergh  had  effected 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  first 
hearing  of  the  case.  The  next  day 
the  woman,  who  had  so  often  forgot- 
ten her  own  suffering  in  pity  and 
prayer  for  the  child,  died,  happy  that 
little  Mary  Ellen  was  free.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  we  knew  the  child's 
name. 

The  prosecution  of  the  woman  who 
had  so  ill  treated  her,  followed  soon. 
One  witness  was  a  representative  of 
the  institution  from  which  the  woman 
had  taken  the  child,  less  than  two 
years  old.  No  inquiry  as  to  the  child's 
welfare  had  been  made  by  the  institu- 
tion during  the  intervening  seven 
vears.      Record   of   her   admission   to. 
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this  institution  had  been  lost  in  a  fire. 
The  testimony  of  fellow  tenants,  and 
the  damaging  witness  of  the  woman 
against  herself,  under  cross-examina- 
tion, secured  her  conviction  and  she 
was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for 
a  year.  When  leaving  the  Court 
House  I  tried  to  thank  Mr.  Bergh  for 
the  rescue  of  the  child,  and  asked  if 
there  could  not  now  be  a  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
which  should  do  for  abused  children 
what  was  being  so  well  done  for  ani- 
mals? He  took  my  hand  and  said 
very  emphaticallv :  "There  shall  be 
one."  To-day  all  the  world  knows 
how  well  that  promise  was  kept.  The 
time  was  come  for  a  forward  move- 
ment in  the  welfare  of  children  and 
little  Mary  Ellen's  hand  had  struck 
the  hour. 

The  child  was  rescued, — what  was 
to  be  done  with  her?  The  press  had 
given  the  case  wide  publicity,  reports 
had  drawn  fanciful  pictures  of  her 
beauty  and  attractiveness  so  that  from 
every  quarter  from  the  West  to  Flor- 
ida, and  from  England,  came  offers 
of  adoption.  The  neglected,  hindered 
child  would  require  painstaking  and 
patience,  and  those  uncertain  ofifers 
were  declined.  Some  attempts  to  ob- 
tain her  through  claims  of  relationship 
were  investigated  by  Judge  Lawrence 
and  proved  fictitious.  After  a  short 
time  she  was  put  in  a  home,  not  one 
for  young  children  but  for  grown 
girls,  some  of  them  wayward,  who 
were  being  trained  for  service. 

To  me  this  was  most  unsatisfactory 
and  after  waiting  some  months  I  ex- 
pressed my  disapproval  to  Judge  Law- 
rence who  was  now  her  guardian. 
He  consulted  with  Mr.  Bergh  and 
soon  after  put  Mary  Ellen  at  my  dis- 
posal. I  took  her  to  my  mother  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y., — to  my  mother 
whose  heart  and  home  were  always 
open  to  the  needy. 


Here  began  a  new  life.  The  child 
was  an  interesting  study,  so  long  shut 
within  four  walls  and  now  in  a  new 
world.  Woods,  fields,  "green  things 
growing,"  were  all  strange  to  her,  she 
had  not  known  them.  She  had  to 
learn,  as  baby  does,  to  walk  upon  the 
ground, — she  had  walked  onlv  upon 
floors  and  her  eye  told  her  nothing  of 
uneven  surfaces.  She  was  wholly  un- 
taught ; — knew  nothing  of  right  and 
wrong  except  as  related  to  punish- 
ments ;  did  not  know  of  the  Heavenly 
Father ;  had  had  no  companionship 
with  children  or  toys.  But  in  this 
home  there  were  other  children  and 
they  taught  her  as  children  alone  can 
teach  each  other.  They  taught  her 
to  play,  to  be  unafraid,  to  know  her 
rights  and  to  claim  them.  She  shared 
their  happy,  busy  life  from  the  making 
of  mud  pies  up  to  charming  birthday 
parties  and  was  fast  becoming  a  nor- 
mal child. 

I  had  taken  her  to  my  mother  in 
June ;  in  the  autumn  following  my 
mother  died.  She  had  asked  that, 
after  her  death,  my  sister,  living  near- 
by, should  take  Mary.  This  she  did 
and  under  her  care  were  passed  years 
of  home  and  school  life,  of  learning 
all  good  household  ways ;  of  instruc- 
tion in  church  and  Sunday  school, 
and  in  gaining  the  love  of  many  and 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her. 

When  twenty-four  she  was  married 
to  a  worthy  man  and  has  proved  a 
good  home  maker  and  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother.  To  her  children,  two 
bright,  dutiful  daughters,  it  has  been 
her  joy  to  give  a  happy  childhood  in 
sharp  contrast  to  her  own.  If  the 
memory  of  her  earliest  years  is  sad, 
there  is  this  comfort  that  the  cry  of 
her  wrongs  awoke  the  world  to  the 
need  of  organized  relief  for  neglected 
and  abused  children. 
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THIRTY=SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA,  October,  14,  15,  16,  1912 


The  approaching  Annual  fleeting  of  American  humanitarians  at  Indianapolis 
this  October  is  attracting  widespread  attention  throughout  the  United 
States.  Representatives  are  expected  to  be  present  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  from  Massachusetts  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Association  which  was  held  in  San  Francisco  last  fall 
proved  a  great  and  gratifying  success  and  attracted  much  interest. 

At  the  principal  public  meeting  which  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  October 
14  next,  addresses  will  be  made  by  Governor  ]\Iarshall,  of  Indiana,  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nominee  on  the  Democratic  ticket;  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman, 
President  of  The  American  Humane  Association,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  United  States 
Senator  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana ;  Dr.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  President  of  The 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  other 
prominent  speakers.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  Grand  Lodge  Building.  There  will  also  be  a  band  and 
vocal  quartet  in  attendance.  Hotel  headquarters  will  probably  be  established 
at  the  Hotel  Claypool. 

Many  interesting  papers  will  be  presented  and  conferences  of  the  prosecuting 
officers  of  humane  societies  will  be  conducted  with  an  open  forum  discussion 
of  methods  of  court  procedure.  Special  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Many  prominent  speakers  have  promised  papers  and  the  principal  states  will  be 
well  represented  on  the  program.  President  Surface  of  the  Indianapolis 
Humane  Society,  with  the  members  of  his  Board  of  Directors,  is  giving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  making  the  meeting  a  success ;  and  co-operation  is  promised 
by  the  principal  humane  societies  throughout  the  country. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


The  legal  jurisdiction  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  comprises 
the  whole  State  of  Illinois.     Its  agents  may  be  called  to  any  portion  of 
the  State  to  prosecute  cases  of  cruelty,  but  each  county  should  have 
its  own  branch  society  or  special  agent.     So  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  way  that  the  society  feels  greatly  encouraged.     Branch 
Societies  or  Agents  are  already   provided    in    81    counties  in  Illinois. 
With  the  assistance  of    humane  people  every  county  in  the  State  will, 
in  time,  have  its  Branch  Society  or  Agent.     We  ask  all  those  interested 
in  the  organization  of  Branch  Societies  or  Special  Agencies  in  their 
vicinity,  to  write  to  this  office  for  information  and  help. 

The  Society  is  largely  maintained  by  the  income  from  its  endow- 
ment  fund,   membership   fees   and   dues,  and   contributions.     Friends 
wishing  to  contribute  to  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  and  its  objects 
may  do  so  by  enclosing  their  check  or  post-office  order  to  the  Society, 
at  its  office.     Those  wishing  to  become  members  will  kindly  communi- 
cate with  the  Society. 

Membership  Fee. 

Annual  Dues. 

Governing  Life  Members. 

$200 

No  Dues 

Governing  Members. 

(Upon   additional  payment  of  $175 
become    Governing    Life   Members, 
exempt  from  Annual  Dues.) 

$25 

$15 

Honorary  Members 

No  Fee 

No  Dues 

Governing    Life   Members,    Governing 
Members    and    Honorary    Members 
have    the   right   to  vote  for  and  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  Director. 

Annual  Members. 

No  Fee 

$5 

Life  Members. 

$100 

No  Dues 

Branch  Members. 

No  Fee 

$2 
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OCTOBER,  1912 


HUMANE  SOCIETY    FOR   JOLIET 

Joliet  is  rejoicing  in  a  new-old  Hu- 
mane Society.  After  several  years  of 
inactivity,  the  Society  organized  in 
1889,  has  l^een  rekindled  into  life 
through  the  united  energy  of  its  mem- 
bers, both  old  and  new. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Joliet,  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1912,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  C.  AI.  Brown,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  A.  S.  Leckie. 
manager  of  the  Joliet  Herald,  was 
elected  president;  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Brown,  vice-president;  Ralph  Austin, 
secretary ;  and  Airs.  Winifred  F.  God- 
ley,  treasurer.  J.  E.  Goosman  has 
been  engaged  to  investigate  and  take 
charge  of  all  cases  to  be  prosecuted 
in  the  courts.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  nominate  a  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

This  promises  well  for  the  future 
protection  of  the  defenseless  chil- 
dren and  animals  of  Joliet  and  vi- 
cinity. The  fact  that  a  case  of  ex- 
treme cruelty  to  a  horse,  in  which  re- 
spondent is  charged  with  starving  the 
animal  until  too  weak  to  stand,  has  al- 
ready been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Society,  is  immediate  proof  of  the 
practical  need  for  such  an  agency. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  Joliet  has 
among  its  citizens  some  justice-loving 
men  and  women  who  appreciate  this 


need  ;  who  arc  willing  to  give  thought, 
time,  money  and  service  to  supply  it. 
The  i)rotection  of  helpless  children  and 
animals  is  a  beautiful  and  necessary 
work.  The  entire  community  should 
recognize  that  the  advancement  of  civ- 
ilization is  dependent  upon  the  sup- 
l)ression  of  cruelty  and  the  develop- 
ment of  brotherly  love.  That  this  is 
liecoming  generally  recognized  is 
made  apparent  by  the  legislation  that 
has  been  inscribed  in  the  statute  books 
of  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Blessings  on  the  feiv  who  see  the 
importance  of  organized  protection  for 
little  children  and  dumb  animals,  be- 
cause the  many  are  still  in  thoughtless 
ignorance  of  it.  The  average  person, 
if  he  knows  anything  at  all  of  the 
movement,  is  satisfied  to  contribute  his 
sympathy  alone.  This  is  helpful,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  initiative, 
and  must  find  expression  in  some  prac- 
tical form  to  be  of  any  real  help.  If 
everyone  could  know  the  dire  need  for 
action  in  this  child-and-animal-saving 
work,  thev  would  not  be  guilty  of  in- 
action. Alore  individual  interest  and 
etTort  is  recjuired  to  emancipate  abused 
children  and  animals  from  cruel 
tyranny. 

The  humane  movement  is  one  of  im- 
portance and  dignity, — an  essential 
part  of  the  governmental  force  of  our 
civilization.  The  splendid  results  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  well-con- 
ducted humane  societies  of  this  coun- 
try, together  with  the  constant  growth 
of  new  societies,  bespeak  increasing 
public  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
such  organizations. 

A  humane  society  is  an  agency  for 
the  dispensation  of  humane  feeling. 
])rotective  interest  and  common  jus- 
tice. There  is  not  a  county  in  the 
land  but  needs  such  a  dispensary  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  public  sen- 
timent has  become  so  humanized  that 
kindness  and  consideration  will  be  dis- 
pensed from  every  human  heart. 
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As  humanity  makes  true  spiritual 
progress  each  step  of  the  advancement 
will  be  marked  by  the  better  provision 
for  the  care  of  the  destitute  and  op- 
pressed among  the  human  family,  and 
by  the  more  humane  and  reasonable 
treatment  accorded  to  animals. 


HUMANE  MANAGEMENT  OF  PRISONS 

Some  time  ago,  the  Michigan  State 
Humane  Association  conceived  the 
idea  of  gaining  permission  to  visit 
state  prisons  and  other  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  the  inmates  are  humanely  treated. 
This  movement  was  prompted  by  the 
conditions  exposed  at  Ionia  and  ]\Iar- 
quette.  An  earnest  attempt  was  made 
to  accomplish  this  worthy  purpose,  but 
state  officials  were  not  responsive  and 
the  effort  was  not  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. 

Roused  to  action  b}'  the  recent  riot- 
ing and  flogging  seances  at  Jackson 
prison,  as  revealed  by  the  public  press, 
the  Detroit  Humane  Society  with  its 
President,  Jeft'erson  Butler,  and  J.  C. 
Richardson,  President  of  the  State  Hu- 
mane Society,  as  spokesman,  has  pre- 
pared the  following  resolutions  which 
it  will  present  as  an  appeal  to  the 
[Michigan  legislature : 

Eesolved,  That  our  society  request  the 
state  officials  with  authority  over  the 
Jackson  prison  and  the  warden  in  charge 
thereof  to  use  the  latest  approved  humane 
methods  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  con- 
fined in  said   institution. 

That  we  petition  the  legislature  at  its 
next  session  to  provide  sanitary  buildings 
for  the  inmates  of  said  prison,  believing 
that  with  wholesome  surroundings  the  mor- 
als of  inmates  will  be  improved. 

That  we  recommend  that  none  but  ex- 
perts in  penology,  selected  by  civil  service 
examination  or  other  proper  tests,  be  em- 
ployed in   our   state  prisons. 

The  resolution  bears  these  signatures: 
.Teflferson  Butler,  C.  E.  Bird,  Andrew  C. 
Paterson,  Frank  T.  Shearer,  James  F.  Hill. 

The    members    of    the    association 


which  convened  were  unanimous  in 
taking  the  proposed  action ;  all  argued 
that  none  but  well-qualified  men  should 
be  employed  as  inspectors,  that  vicious 
prisoners  should  certainly  be  segre- 
gated, and  that  prisoners  should  not 
be  confined  in  unsanitary  cells  with- 
out work,  but  that  they  should  be 
given  outdoor  occupations  that  would 
afford  physical  and  mental  exercise. 
Reform  in  this  particular  is  especially 
urged  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  only 
reasonable  treatment  to  accord  prison- 
ers if  they  are  to  be  strengthened  in 
moral  character  and  fitted  to  re-enter 
the  world's  work.  The  experiments 
tried  in  the  prisons  at  Cleveland  and 
elsewhere  substantiate  the  practical 
merit  of  such  a  method. 


RECENT  CALLERS 


A  School  of  Instruction  for  the  Chicago 
Mounted  Police  officers  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  Room  of  the  Society 's  Building 
on  Saturday,  September  21st,  1912,  at  2:30 
o'clock  P.  M.  Captain  Healey  has  taken 
infinite  pains  to  build  up  the  efficiency  of 
the  Mounted  Squadron,  and  one  of  tbe 
instruments  or  means  used  has  been  this 
School  of  Instruction  which  is  held  on 
Saturday  afternoons. 

Miss  Minnie  Chapman,  Special  Agent 
for  the  Minneapolis  Humane  Society,  vis- 
ited   this    Society's    office    September    27th. 

Mr.  Paul  Meherer,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  County  Humane  Society, 
Melvin,  Illinois,  paid  us  a  visit  on  August 
12th,  and  talked  about  matters  relative 
to  the  work  in  Ford  Count}'. 

Miss  Nellie  C.  Williams,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  called  at  our  office  September 
18th,  last.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Balti- 
more S.  P.  C.  A.,  the  Animal  Refuge  So- 
ciety of  Baltimore  and  the  Maryland  Anti- 
Vivisection  Societv. 


STATE  HUMANE  AGENT'S  REPORT 

Henry  P.  Dering  reports  that  he  hu- 
manely destroyed  1.5.5  crippled  animals 
that  had  been  injured  in  transportation, 
at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards,  last  month; 
138  crippled  cattle  removed  from  plat- 
forms at  once,  5  calves,  badly  trampled; 
7  sheep,  trampled;  5  horses  with  broken 
legs. 
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BACK  TO  THE  DEPTHS 


Pit    Ponies'    Pathetic    Eeturn    to    Life    of 
Darkness. 


Sandy  did  not  want  to  go  back.  After 
five  weeks  of  freedom,  the  little  pit  pony 
stuck  his  little  legs  stubbornly  into  the 
ground  and  refused  to  budge  when  the  sud- 
den realization  came  to  him  with  a  shock 
that  he  was  being  forced  back  into  the 
living  tomb  from  which  mercifully  he  had 
been  allowed  to  escape  for  a  brief,  happy 
period. 

Sandy  not  only  stood  his  ground,  but  he 
fought  and  kicked  and  bit  in  a  last  desperate 
effort  to  retain  his  old-remembered  blesseil 
freedom.  He  struggled  valiantly  against  the 
miners'  horsekeepers,  who  gradually  forced 
him,  fighting  frantically  to  the  last,  back 
into  the  cage  at  the  Seaton  Delaval  Pit, 
Northumberland,  and  so  back  once  more  to 
the  hateful  depths  of  gloom  and  everlasting- 
darkness  and  of  death  in  life. 

"With  a  last  kicking  and  clatter  and  a  last 
and  fierce  cry  of  desperation  and  hopeless- 
ness, Sandy  disappeared  from  view.  The 
next  time  that  Sandy  will  be  brought  to  the 
pit-head  and  the  glorious  light  of  day  will 
be  when  his  tired,  worn-out  little  body  is 
sent  up  on  its  last  journey,  useless  and  dead. 

Sandy 's  tragedy  is  the  tragedy  of  all  other 
pit  ponies.  It  is  not  the  least  tragedy  of 
the  coal  strike.  Once  Sandy  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  existed,  wild  and  untamed,  in  the 
fairyland  of  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor.  They 
tore  about,  free  as  the  wind,  wild,  unchecked 
creatures  of  another  existence  in  that  glori- 
ous expanse  of  gorse  and  heather,  and  roll- 
ing, infinite  uplands.  Then  came  a  day — a 
startling,  bewildering  day  of  horrible  sur- 
prises— when  they  were  chased  and  hunted 
with  merciless  and  inexorable  persistence 
until  they  were  finally  captured  and  carrieii 
off,  their  hearts  thumping  painfully  against 
their  ribs.  Barely  babies,  their  resistance 
was  of  not  th?  slightest  avail. 

The  tragedy  of  Bampton  Fair  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  in  the  animal  world. 
Hither  come  all  the  wild  ponies  of  Dart- 
moor and  Exmoor.  On  the  last  Friday  of 
every  October  they  are  sold,  and  to  the 
ponies  the  manner  of  their  selling  is  n 
gamble  of  life  and  death.  There  is  no 
rhyme  or  reason  behind  it.  Some  of  them 
just  happen  to  be  sold  to  wealthy  families, 
v.ho  make  pets  of  them,  and  their  lives  are 
spent  in  clover  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 
Others  are  sold  to  hard-working  folk — costers 


take  a  lot  of  them — and  the  rest  of  their 
days,  though  not  unpleasant,  are  certainly 
spent  in  hard  work. 

The  rest  become  pit  ponies,  and  vanish 
from  existence.  From  the  moment  they 
descend  to  the  blackness  of  the  pit  they 
never  see  the  light  again.  For  eight  hours 
a  day  they  haul  the  coaltrucks  about  in  the 
shallow  workings,  for  they  axe  chosen  for 
their  smallness.  In  many  cases,  such  is 
the  effect  of  the  awful  and  continuous  dark- 
ress  that  total  blindness  happens  in  two 
years. 

Tlie  only  satisfactory  thing  about  it  all 
is  that  but  for  the  pit  ponies  children 
might  have  to  do  the  work.  Up  to  1840, 
when  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  child 
labor,  little  naked  children  used  to  do  the 
terrible  work  of  pulling  the  coal-trucks  about 
in  utter  darkness.  They  had  belts  round 
tlieir  naked  bodies,  and  chains  affixed, 
which  passed  between  their  legs  to  the 
trucks.  When  tlie  merciful  act  was  passed 
coal-folk  said  that  it  meant  the  ruin  of  the 
industry.  Then  came  the  tragedy  of  the 
Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  ponies. 

When  Sandy  was  brought  to  the  top  after 
his  long  incarceration,  he  was  a  little  help- 
less for  some  time.  Then  gradually  old- 
awakened  memories  returned  to  him,  and 
witii  a  joyful  little  snort  he  sniffed  the  dear- 
lemembered  air  of  his  babyhood  and  free- 
dom, and  would  have  dashed  wildly  away 
there  and  then  had  he  not  been  held. 

For  five  wonderful  weeks  he  thrived  ami 
flourished,  and  lived  some  of  his  old  free- 
life  over  again.  His  head  became  once 
more  lifted  and  erect,  and  his  eyes  bright- 
ened. His  little  quick  step  became  confi- 
dent and  jaunty,  and  he  was  willing  and 
glad  to  p^ay  with  anyone.  His  frolics  were 
jn-etty  and  fascinating  to   see. 

Then  the  doom  fell  again;  and  this  time 
THE  EXD. — From  Tlie  London.  Daily  Mirroi\ 


The  Government  inspection  of  pit 
ponies  in  England  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  the  lives  of  these 
dumb  workers  in  the  sunless  depths  of 
the  earth  are  now  open  in  a  measure 
to  public  gaze.  The  mining  authori- 
ties, especially  of  late  years,  have  taken 
active  steps  to  suppress  cruelty,  and 
have  themselves  prosecuted  in  many 
instances  of  brutalitv  brought  to  their 
notice. 
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CHILDREN'S    CORNER 


A  FOREST  FAMILY 

Lightfoot  and  Antlers  were  as 
pretty  a  pair  as  ever  ran  wild  in  the 
woods.  Antlers  was  three  years  old. 
That  seems  yonng-  for  a  buck  which 
could  boast  a  handsome  set  of  horns 
with  three  prongs,  and  a  w-ife  besides. 
Lightfoot.  the  doe,  was  grace  itself, 
slender-limbed  and  sleek-coated,  with 
the  loveliest  white  throat  imaginable, 
and  oh  ! — how  fast  she  could  run ! 

Tke  pair  lived  in  the  cool  glades  of 
the  forest,  and  ate  the  sweet  tender 
leaves  of  the  poplar  trees  that  grew 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood ;  when  they 
wanted  something  especially  good, 
they  went  to  the  lake  and  fed  upon 
luscious  water-plants  near  its  margin. 
Standing  there  in  their  innocent  en- 
joyment or  swimming  far  out  into  the 
water,    thev    were    a    beautiful    sis:ht. 


When  winter  came  they  went  far  up 
into  the  hills  until  they  reached  the 
thick  dark  spruce  and  pine  trees, 
where,  sheltered  beneath  deep  snows, 
they  found  the  green,  tender  plants 
that  deer  most  like  for  food. 

In  the  si)ring.  Lightfoot  presented 
Antlers  with  a  pair  of  baby  deer  or 
fawns.  They  were  exactly  alike,  with 
big  brown  eyes  like  their  mother's, 
and  thick,  glossy,  yellowish-brown 
coats  spotted  with  flecks  of  white. 
Antlers  was  indeed  a  proud  father, 
and  he  loved  to  help  Lightfoot  care 
for  the  little  ones,  which  grew  larger 
and  more  beautiful  every  day. 

One  day  in  early  autumn,  when  they 
were  almost  tall  enough  to  feed  from 
the  branches.  Antlers  said :  "I  have 
just  heard  the  baying  of  hounds  in 
the  distance,  and  I  fear  they  are  fol- 
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lowing-  some  poor  deer.  Lightfoot,  if 
ever  you  hear  such  a  sound  when  1 
am  away,  take  the  fawns  to  some  safe 
liichng  place  and  then  run  as  fast  as 
y(^u  can  for  your  own  safety.  If  you 
iiave  to  swim  for  it,  d(j  not  be  afraid, — ■ 
you  know  how." 

Lightfoot  was  very  watchful  after 
this  warning".  One  day,  she  heard  the 
hounds  in  full  cry,  coming  straight 
toward  her  home  in  the  thicket.  She 
had  only  time  to  hide  her  fawns, — 
then  away  she  ran  like  the  wind. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  cry,  but 
she  kept  up  her  courage  because  she 
could  see  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake 
shining  through  the  trees,  and  knew 
that  could  she  once  gain  the  shore  she 
would  be  safe.  She  finally  reached 
the  edge  of  the  lake  bordered  with  a 
thick  fringe  of  trees  and  underbrush, 
])lunged  into  the  water  and  struck  out 
for  the  distant  shore.  Suddenly,  she 
saw  something  that  made  her  heart 
almost  stop  beating.  A  boat  darted 
out  into  the  water  from  behind  a  point 
of  land, — and  in  the  boat  was  a  man ! 
She  turned  to  go  back  but  the  boat 
shot  between  her  and  the  shore,  and 
again  she  headed  for  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake.  Again  came  the  boat. 
Again  and  again  she  turned,  striving 
each  time  to  reach  shore  but  each  time 
turning  back.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
she  wondered.  She  soon  found  out. 
Another  boat  appeared  and  still  an- 
other, until  thus  surrounded,  she  was 
forced  to  swim  between  them.  "What 
do  they  want  with  me?"  thought  poor 
little  Lightfoot,  as  her  breath  came 
(|uick  and  short  and  her  pretty  limbs 
trembled  with  fear  and  exhaustion. 

Finally  a  boat-house  was  reached, 
where  a  crowd  of  people  stood  on  the 
dock.  Lightfoot,  faint  with  fatigue 
and  fright,  struggled  to  the  beach, 
\vhere  she  sank,  gasping,  in  a  pitiful 
heap.  She  thought  of  Antlers  and 
her  babies,  and  closed  her  eyes,  as  she 
thought,    forever.     But    her    captors 


were  not  cruel  to  her.  Instead,  they 
covered  her  with  warm  blankets,  gave 
lier  warm  milk,  and  rubbed  her  cold, 
tired  limbs  until  the  blood  came  surg- 
ing back  into  them. 

When  she  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  and  was  quite  herself  again, 
they  placed  her  in  a  small  park  that 
Iiad  been  made  for  her.  The  place 
was  fenced  with  poles,  and  to  make  it 
more  secure,  wire  netting  had  been 
stretched  over  them.  Lightfoot  lay 
very  still,  apparently  contented 
enough,  but  her  heart  was  aching  for 
Antlers  and  the  fawns.  All  at  once 
her  keen  eyes  discovered  something 
the  others  had  not  seen, — a  loose  place 
in  the  wire  netting.  She  quietly 
watched  her  opportunity  and  spring- 
ing to  her  feet  with  a  startling  bound 
dashed  through  the  fence.  In  an  in- 
stant more,  she  was  free.  Later,  she 
was  seen  in  the  bosom  of  her  deer 
family.  Her  evident  joy  over  the  re- 
union made  it  impossible  for  her  cap- 
tors to  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  break 
again  her  family  ties. 


DO  GOOD  DEEDS  -NO  MATTER  HCW 
SMALL 

Note:  A  letter  received  from  a  little 
f-chool  girl,  asking  what  a  child  could  do 
to  show  kindness  to  animals,  prompted  the 
following  suggestions  for  tiny  tots. 

If  you  are  too  young  and  too  small 
to  be  of  much  assistance  to  people, 
you  can,  at  least,  help  the  animals. 
You  can  scatter  crumbs  of  bread  or 
grains  of  corn  for  hungry  birds ;  you 
can  keep  a  dish  filled  with  fresh  water 
for  thirsty  birds,  squirrels,  cats  and 
dogs ;  you  can  take  under  your  protec- 
tion a  lost  or  homeless  kitten,  or  place 
a  bundle  of  dry  straw  in  a  sheltered 
corner  for  a  shivering  dog.  When 
vou  see  stupid  children  who  have  not 
iieen  taught  better,  teasing  and  tor- 
menting animals,  tell  them  that  they 
should  protect  rather  than  injure  these 
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animal  friends.  If  you  see  any  one 
hurting  a  toad,  frog,  lizard  or  bat,  ex- 
plain to  them  how  useful  these  little 
creatures  are.  and  how  wicked  it  is  to 
wilfully  injure  sucli  harmless  and  help- 
ful things. 

If  you  will,  you  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity every  day  to  do  a  kind  deed, — 
if  it  is  no  more  than  to  help  a  young 
bird  that  has  fallen  from  the  nest  back 
into  it  again,  or  to  put  a  little  toad  out 
of  harm's  way,  or  to  feed  and  water 
some  neglected  cat  or  dog.  Even  a 
kind  word  and  a  friendly  pat  for  a 
passing  horse — that  likes  such  an  at- 
tention as  well  as  you  do — is  a  good 
deed. 

If  you  make  it  a  practice  from  child- 
hood to  let  no  day  pass  without  doing 
some  kind  act  to  others,  you  will  carry 
within  your  heart  a  great  fountain  of 
joy. 

ATTENTION,  BOY   SCOUTS! 

Office  of  The  American  Humane  Association. 
George  H.  Merritt,  Publishing  Dept.  Secre- 
tary, Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  note  your  inquiry  as  to 
what  things  the  Boy  Scouts  might  do  to 
aid  the  purpose  of  this  Association.  The 
best  thing  that  the  Boy  Scouts  could  do, 
in  the  direction  indicated,  would  be  to  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  mercy  and  humanity 
among  boys  generally. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  boys  to  use  air  guns  or  sling  shots, 
with  which  to  hit,  injure  or  kill  birds.  Many 
boys,  particularly  in  the  country,  are  fond 
of  trapping,  without  considering  the  fright- 
ful suffering  that  wild  beasts  suffer  when 
caught  in  traps  and  left  to  starve  slowly 
to  death.  Many  times  traps  are  not  visited 
foi"  many  days.  They  should  always  be 
visited  every  day  and  the  law  in  each  state 
should  demand  this,  as  it  does  in  some 
states. 


On  the  streets  boy  scouts  could  show 
their  manliness  and  that  they  stand  for  the 
liigher  grade  of  civilization,  by  jirotecting 
defenseless  animals  or  reporting  abuses  to 
anti-cruelty  societies.  Quantities  of  dogs 
wander  away  from  home  in  cities  and  often 
follow  their  owners  in  from  the  country. 
On  losing  track  of  those  to  whom  they 
belong,  they  axe  apt  to  become  tramps, 
and  are  ultimately  starved  to  death  or  sub- 
jected to  abuse  which  they  do  not  properly 
deserve.  Many  families  go  away  in  the 
summer  and  leave  their  pet  cats  to  starve 
slowly  in  back  yards  or  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence  by  stealing  scraps  from  garbage 
cans.  Many  horses  are  found  on  the  streets 
with  sores  under  their  harnesses.  They  are 
often  badly  underfed,  and  are  not  infre- 
({uently  lame  and  unfit  for  work.  Now, 
Boy  Scouts  could  report  cases  of  this  kind 
and  do  what  little  acts  of  humanity  are 
witliin  their  power  to  afford  temporary  re- 
lief. They  could  at  least,  stop  boys  from 
stoning  and  abusing  dogs  and  cats,  and 
helping  to  exterminate  our  song  birds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  good 
to  encourage  Boy  Scouts  to  help  to  maintaia 
bird  preserves,  in  wire  net  enclosures,  where 
the  birds  might  find  refuge  in  leafy  nooks, 
and  a  cl  ance  to  bathe  and  drink  safe  from 
molestation.  These  bird  sanctuaries  are  be- 
ing started  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  most  city  governments  would  heed  a 
request  from  boy  scouts  to  have  a  little 
section  of  some  city  park  set  aside  for  this 
jmrpose.  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  birds  have 
already  been  exterminated,  and  we  have  to 
rely  upon  them  to  protect  us  from  insect 
pests.  Our  wild  animals  also  are  being 
exterminated  and  many  of  these  are  harm 
less   and   interesting. 

If  anything  which  I  have  said  strikes 
you  favorably,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  the 
subject  up  somewhat  in  detail.  If  you 
care  to  publish  some  little  manual  or  leaflet 
making  humanitarian  suggestions  to  Boy 
Scouts,  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
you   in  preparing  something  of  the  kind. 

Wishing   you   success    in    this    attempt    to 
develop     character    and     resourcefulness     in 
American  boys,  and   hoping  that  it  will  not 
tend  unduly  to  mere  militarism,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Dr.  W.  O.  Stillman, 

President. 
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Officer  Edward  Galligher  of  the  13th 
Precinct  Police  arrested  a  driver  for 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  asked  for  the 
assistance  of  a  humane  officer. 

Officer  Galligher  said  that  he  was 
asleep  in  bed  wdien  he  was  awakened 
by  blows  from  a  whip.  He  arose  and 
saw  the  driver  brutally  beating  a  team 
of  horses  at  70th  Street  and  Cham- 
plain  Avenue.  He  dressed  and  hur- 
ried to  the  place  in  question,  and 
placed  the  driver  under  arrest. 

Judge  Sabath,  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Police  Court,  heard  the  case  and  im- 
posed a  fine  of  $25.00  and  costs, 
amounting  to  $31.00,  which  was  paid. 

Record  92 ;  Case  827. 


Officer  Brayne  of  the  Society  ar- 
rested a  man  for  contributing  to  the 
dependency  of  his  child. 

Respondent's  wife  had  been  obliged 
to  go  to  her  own  home  to  live  because 
of  unpleasant  relations  with  her 
mother-in-law.  Respondent  contributed 
nothing  towards  his  wife's  support. 
Later,  she  was  horribly  burned  in  a 
gasoline  explosion.  Respondent  was 
notified,  but  did  not  go  to  see  her  or 
help  her  in  any  w^ay.  A  child  w-as 
born  to  the  woman  before  she  recov- 
ered from  the  burns. 

Officer  Brayne  called  on  the  woman 
and  found  respondent  had  neither 
called  to  see  her  nor  sent  her  any 
money.  The  officer  then  called  on  re- 
spondent and  advised  him  to  make 
arrangements  to  support  the  child  and 
defray  the  heavy  expenses  for  his 
wnfe.  He  said  he  could  do  nothing 
as  he  was  only  earning  $10.00  a  week. 
He  was  living  in  a  well  furnished  flat 
with  his  mother. 

The  case  came  to  trial  in  the  Court 
•of  Domestic  Relations.  Respondent 
was  defended  bv  counsel  and  made  a 
plea  of  "not  guilty."  Judge  Moran 
-severely    criticised    his    conduct    and 


ordered  him  to  pay  $5.00  a  week  for 
the  care  of  the  child  until  he  could 
earn  more.  The  Court  told  the  wife 
to  send  all  doctor's  bills  to  respondent 
to  pay. 

Record  65  ;  Case  67. 


Humane  Officer  McCarthy  came 
upon  two  teams  of  horses  that  were 
hauling  crushed  stone  to  Lake  Forest. 
Three  of  the  horses  had  bad  sores  on 
their  necks  and  shoulders,  upon  which 
the  collars  and  harness  were  pressing. 

The  officer  ordered  the  drivers  to 
remove  the  collars  at  once  and  lead 
the  horses  to  the  barn.  He  then  went 
to  Highland  Park  and  swore  out  war- 
rants for  the  arrest  of  the  owners  of 
each  team.  When  the  cases  were  called 
for  hearing.  Judge  Boylan,  after  hear- 
ing the  evidence,  fined  one  respondent 
$4.40,  and  the  other  $5.00  and  costs, 
amounting  to  $9.40.  Both  fines  were 
paid.  The  horses  remained  in  the  barn 
until  fit  for  work. 

Record  92 ;  Case  847. 


The  Desplaines  Street  Police  Sta- 
tion asked  that  a  humane  officer  be 
sent  to  examine  a  horse.  The  horse 
was  found  to  be  thin  and  lame  and 
very  old.     The  driver  was  arrested. 

Judee  Gemmill  heard  the  case  and 
fined  the  prisoner  $3.00,  and  forbade 
him  to  work  the  horse  again. 

Record  93 ;  Case  78. 


A  woman  aopealed  to  the  Society 
for  help.  Officer  McDoncugh  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  He  found  the 
woman  in  question,  who  stated  that 
her  husband  was  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
but  that  he  was  an  habitual  drunkard 
and  cruelly  abusive  to  her  and  her 
three  children. 

Officer  McDonough  had  the  woman 
procure  a  warrant   for  the  arrest  of 
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her  husband  at  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations. 

The  case  was  cahecl  before  Judge 
Moran,  who  ordered  the  husband  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction  for  three 
months  and  given  treatment  for  the 
liquor  habit.  The  wife  told  the  Judge 
that  she  could  support  herself  and 
family,  as  she  had  done  for  two  years 
past,  by  scrubbing  and  washing. 

Two  days  later  the  Humane  Officer 
was  called  to  the  County  Morgue.  Re- 
spondent had  died.  Death  from  chronic 
alcoholism  was  the  verdict  of  the  cor- 
oner's jury. 

It  was  found  that  the  husband  car- 
ried some  insurance,  but  that  owing 
to  the  jury's  verdict  it  could  not  l)e 
collected  for  the  family. 

Record  65 ;  Case  148. 


Officer  Kane,  of  the  South  Chicago 
Police  Station,  called  for  the  help  of 
an  officer  of  the  Society  in  a  case 
where  a  man  had  cut  a  dog's  throat. 
The  officer  arrested  the  cut  throat  on 
a  warrant  sworn  out  by  a  citizen. 

Humane  Officer  Miller  found  the 
dog  suffering  from  the  cut,  which  was 
five  inches  long  and  one-half  inch 
deep. 

Judge  Gemmill  fined  the  prisoner 
$25.00  and  costs.  The  dog  is  alive 
and  well. 

Record  92;  Case  818. 


Officer  Loser,  of  the  Mounted  Po- 
lice, locked  up  a  driver  for  working  a 
horse  in  bad  condition.  The  officer  led 
the  horse  to  a  nearby  livery  for  care, 
and  called  for  an  officer  of  the  Society 
to  prosecute  the  case. 

Humane  Officer  iMcCarthy  exam- 
ined the  horse ;  it  was  very  thin  in  flesh 
and  had  bad  sores  on  back  and  one 
hip. 

The  case  was  called  in  the  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue  Court  before  Judge  Cav- 
erly,  who  fined  the  driver  $10.00  and 
costs,  making  $16.50. 

Record  92 ;  Case  675. 


A  humane  officer  of  the  Society  no- 
ticed a  horse  which  seemed  to  flinch 
when  pulling  the  load.  He  examined 
the  horse  and  found  a  raw  sore  under 
the  collar. 

He  ordered  the  driver,  who  was  also 
the  owner,  to  remove  the  collar  at 
once.  The  horse  was  sent  to  its  barn 
and  the  driver  taken  to  jail,  where  he 
gave  bonds  to  appear  in  court  at  a 
given  time. 

Judge  Boylan,  of  Highland  Park, 
heard  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and 
fined  the  man  $3.00  and  costs,  $5.25 
in  all,  which  was  paid.  The  horse  is 
now  wearing  a  breast  collar,  which 
relieves  the  sore  from  all  pressure. 

Record  92 ;  Case  jyT^. 


A  man  in  Highland  Park  was  placed 
under  arrest  by  Humane  Officer  Mc- 
Carthy for  working  a  horse  suffering 
from  very  sore  shoulders.  The  horse 
was  unharnessed  and  sent  to  the  barn. 

Judge  Boylan  fined  the  man  $10.00 
and  costs,  amounting  to  $14.15,  which 
was  paid.  The  horse  is  now  w^earing 
a  breast  collar  and  the  soreness  is 
gone. 

Record  92;  Case  710;. 


Through  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
Harry  AIuss,  President  of  the  Cham- 
paign Humane  Society,  two  men  have 
been  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  and 
are  now  held  to  the  grand  jury  each 
in  $200  bonds,  on  a  charge  of  extreme 
cruelty  to  a  horse. 

The  men  were  driving  a  livery 
horse ;  the  weather  was  very  hot  and 
the  horse  became  overheated  and  tired, 
whereupon  the  men  plied  the  lash  until 
the  hide  of  the  animal  was  cut  literally 
in  ribbons.    The  horse  died. 

The  men  now  await  trial,  in  which 
L.  A.  Glenn  will  represent  the  state. 
Mr.  Muss  says  that  for  diabolical  bru- 
tality the  case  is  without  a  parallel 
in  his  experience.  Humanitarians  all 
over  the  state  will  await  with  deep 
interest  the  outcome  of  the  case. 
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